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PREFACE. 


THE  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  though  abounding 
in  deviations  from  the  simplicity  of  primitive  faith  and  prac 
tice,  yet  presents  a  more  inviting  field  of  inquiry  to  the 
student  of  Christian  literature,  which  may  in  fact  be  said  then 
to  begin.  It  is  not  surprising  that  for  seventy  years  from  the 
crucifixion,  whilst  the  first  disciples  were  busy  in  teaching, 
few  would  think  of  writing  about  what  occupied  so  momentous 
a  place  in  the  course  of  their  daily  life.  But,  when  the  first 
progress  of  the  new  religion  had  been  made,  the  Christian 
society  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  write  as  well  as  to 
teach;  a  literature  then  begun  to  grow  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  in  the  end  quite  as  much  of  the  world's  attention  as 
the  classics  of  Greece  and  Home.  Still,  it  must  not  be  sup 
posed  that  the  Christian  writings  of  the  second  century  are 
very  numerous.  With  the  exception  of  Justin  Martyr,  the 
Sibylline  Books,  the  Uncanoriical  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles, 
and  the  Legends  of  Early  Martyrs,  all  the  writings  which 
belong  to  the  second  century  are  comprised  in  this  volume. 


IV  PIIRFACE. 

I.  ATHENAGORAS. 

Of  Athenagoras,  the  first  author  in  our  series,  the  only 
ancient  writers  who  can  give  us  any  information  are  Methodius 
and  Philippus  Sideta.  The  former  quotes  a  single  sentence 
from  Athenagoras,  in  Epiphanius's  work  against  Heresies,  §  64, 
and  in  Photius,  cod.  224.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  is  given 
by  Dodwell,  in  his  Dissertations  on  Irenseus,  from  a  fragment, 
taken,  as  he  thinks,  out  of  the  works  of  Nicephorus  Callistus. 
' '  Philippus  Sideta  says  in  his  24th  Sermon  :  '  Athenagoras  was 
the  first  master  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  to  whom  also  he  inscribed  his  Ora 
tion  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  :  he  professed  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  even  whilst  he  wore  the  cloak  of  philosophy, 
and  was  master  of  the  Academic  school.  Whilst  he  was 
meditating  to  write  against  the  Christians,  as  Celsus  did  after 
him,  and  was  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  to  attack 
them  more  thoroughly,  he  was  seized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and, 
like  the  great  Paul,  instead  of  persecuting  that  doctrine,  which 
he  was  attacking,  he  became  a  teacher  of  it.'  Philippus  says 
that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  his  disciple,  and  Pantsenus 
the  disciple  of  Clemens."  But  this  account  is  doubtful,  be 
cause  it  contradicts  Eusebius,  a  much  earlier  writer,  who  says, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  v,  11,  that  Pantsenus  was  the 
teacher,  not  the  pupil,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

The  only  works  remaining  of  this  writer,  are  1.  His  Apology 
for  Christianity,  and  2.  His  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection. 
The  time  when  he  wrote,  namely  about  the  year  180  after 
Christ,  is  learnt  from  the  inscription  of  the  former  work  to 
the  emperors  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Corn- 
modus. 
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The  Greek  text  of  Athenagoras  has  been  often  printed  : 
the  editions  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  these  : — 1.  Gr. 
Lat.  a  Dechair,  Oxonii,  8vo.,  1706;  2.  cum  Justino  Martyre, 
a  Prud.  Marano,  Hag.  Com.,  fol.,  1742;  3.  in  Oberthiir's 
Collection  of  Patres,  8vo.,  1777;  and  4.  in  Galland's  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum. 

These  works  were  before  translated  into  English,  and  pub 
lished  in  a  volume,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title  : 

"  The  Apologeticks  of  the  Learned  Athenian  Philosopher  Athenagoris, 
I.  For  the  Christian  Religion,  II.  For  the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection 
against  the  Scepticks  and  Infidels  of  that  Age.  Together  with  a  curious 
Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr  on  the  Subject  of  the  Resurrection,  not  pub 
lished  in  his  Works.  And  two  other  Fragments,  the  one  attributed  to 
Josephus,  the  other  to  Methodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead: 
both  from  MSS.  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Grabe  :  with  the  Original  Greek 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  Done  into  English,  with  Notes.  To  which 
are  prefixed  two  Dissertations,  the  one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  other  concerning  Athenagoras  and  his  Remains. 
By  David  Humphreys,  B.A.,  of  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge.  London  : 
Printed  by  Geo.  James,  for  Richard  Smith  at  Bishop  Beveridge's  Head 
in  Paternoster  Row.  1714." 

I  have  occasionally  made  use  of  this  translation,  but,  gene 
rally  speaking,  it  is  very  inexact,  and  rather  a  paraphrase  than 
a  translation. 

II.  TATIAN. 

Tatian  was  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  and,  like  many  other  of 
the  early  Christian  writers,  was  bred  up  a  heathen.  He 
became  a  convert  to  the  new  religion  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.  He  tells  us  in  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  which 
is  his  only  remaining  work,  that  he  had  been  a  great  traveller, 
and  had  resided  in  the  city  of  Rome.  He  originated  several 
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practices,  that  seem  to  have  been  new  among  the  Christians, 
such  as  abstinence  from  marriage,  from  wine,  and  from  ani 
mal  food.  From  the  austerity  of  his  doctrines,  he  received 
the  name  of  Encratites.  The  best  edition  of  Tatian's  work 
against  the  Greeks  is  that  of  Otto,  8vo,  Jense,  1856. 

The  work  has,  I  believe,  never  before  been  translated  into 
English,  and,  from  the  obscurity  of  some  of  the  sentences, 
and  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  has  even  now  been  trans 
lated  with  great  difficulty. 

III.  THEOPHILUS. 

Theophilus,  the  writer  of  the  three  books  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Theophilus,  sixth  Bishop  of  Antioch,  named  by 
Eusebius  in  book  iv,  chaps.  19  and  20  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Different  opinions,  however,  have  been  held  on  this 
subject,  and  some  have  identified  him  with  the  Theophilus  to 
whom  the  gospel  according  to  Saint  Luke  is  inscribed — a 
theory  which  it  is  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  re 
fute.  The  author,  in  the  course  of  his  works,  speaks  of  other 
writings  of  his,  as  for  instance  The  Creation  of  the  World, 
and  Histories  (see  note  to  page  157,  line  24).  None  of  these 
are  now  known  to  be  extant.  The  Theophilus,  whose  Com 
mentaries  on  the  Gospels  are  found  among  the  works  of  the 
later  Fathers,  is  a  different  person. 

The  time,  when  he  lived,  may  be  conjectured  from  his 
bringing  down  his  chronology,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  to  the 
death  of  Aurelius  Verus,  A.D.  169. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  work  was  first  published  with  Tatian} 
opera  J.  Frisii,  fol.,  Tiguri,  1546,  and  after  several  interme- 
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diate  editions,  at  Hamburg,  by  Wolf,  8vo.,  1724.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Justin  Martyr,  fol.,  Paris, 
1742,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  is  expected  from  Otto,  the  Ger 
man  editor  of  Justin  and  Tatian.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  translation,  before  the  present,  into  the  English  lan 
guage. 

IV.  HERMIAS. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Hermias,  the  author  of  this 
treatise.  Cave  refers  him  to  the  second  century;  but  the 
Benedictine  editor  of  his  works  thinks  he  may  with  as  great 
probability  be  ascribed  to  the  third.  All  agree  that  he  was 
later  than  Justin  Martyr,  whose  words  and  thoughts  he  occa 
sionally  imitates.  The  Benedictine  editor  considers  his  whole 
treatise  to  be  no  more  than  an  expansion  of  that  paragraph  in 
Tatian's  work,  §  25,  "  You  follow  the  doctrines  of  Plato,"  &c. 
(see  page  102  of  this  volume) .  The  name  of  philosopher  is 
given  to  Hermias  in  all  the  manuscript  copies  of  his  work, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that,  like  Justin  and  others,  he  was 
a  Gentile  philosopher  who  embraced  Christianity. 

The  original  Greek  text  of  Hermias  has  been  often  printed. 
It  first  appeared  at  Basle,  8vo.,  1553,  at  the  end  of  DEMETRII 
CYDONII  Oratio  de  contemnenda  morte ;  and,  after  several 
intermediate  editions,  at  the  end  of  Worth's  Tatian,  8vo., 
Oxon.,  1700.  But  the  best  edition  is  at  the  end  of  the  Bene 
dictine  Justin  Martyr,  fol.,  Paris,  1742,  until  the  expected 
edition  of  it  by  Otto,  to  correspond  with  his  Justin  Martyr, 
shall  be  published.  The  present  translation  is  the  first  (as 
far  as  I  kaow)  that  has  ever  been  made  into  the  English 
language. 
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V.  PAPIAS. 

Papias  is  said  by  Jerome  [De  Vir.  III.  xviii]  and  Eusebius 
[Eccl.  Hist,  iii,  36]  to  have  been  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a  city 
of  Phrygia  in  Asia,  and  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Saint  John 
the  evangelist.  Eusebius's  estimate  of  it  that  he  was  a  "  little- 
minded  man"  does  not  deter  us  from  regretting  the  loss  of 
his  writings ;  for,  though  they  may  betray  the  weakness  of 
mind  for  which  Eusebius  censures  him,  yet  his  Explanation 
of  our  Lord's  Oracles  or  Sayings  would  have  been  a  valuable 
commentary  on  the  Parables  and  other  discourses  of  Christ 
found  in  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  only  those  who  treat  the 
whole  subject  with  contempt,  who  deny  that  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Christ's  discourses, 
infinitely  more  indicative  of  his  teaching  than  any  marks 
now  remaining  to  specify  in  like  manner  even  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Grecian  philosophers. 

VI.  AEISTIDES. 

Jerome,  from  whom  we  obtain  most  of  what  we  know 
about  these  writers,  tells  us  [De  Viris  III  20]  that  Aristides 
was  an  eloquent  philosopher  of  Athens,  who  dedicated  an 
apology  for  Christianity  to  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

VII.  QUADKATUS. 

Quadratus,  contemporary  with  Aristides,  also  presented  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  Avhen  he 
was  sojourning  for  a  time  at  Athens.  In  this  work  he  alludes 
to  the  miraculous  cures  of  persons  who  lived  down  to  his 
own  times.  The  loss  of  this  work  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
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VIII.  ANONYMOUS  ELDERS   QUOTED  BY  IREN^EUS. 

Irenaeus  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  quotes  several  passages  from 
certain  "  men  of  old  time/'  but  without  mentioning  their 
names  or  even,  except  in  three  instances,  giving  their  exact 
words.  See  the  notes. 

IX.  AGRIPPA  CASTOR. 

"Agrippa  surnamed  Castor,  and  a  very  learned  man, 
argued  most  eloquently  against  the  twenty-four  volumes 
which  Basileides  the  heretic  had  written  against  the  Gospel, 
setting  forth  all  his  mysteries,  and  enumerating  the  prophets 
Barcabas  and  Barcob,  and  some  other  barbarous  names  to 
the  terror  of  his  hearers,  and  his  great  god  Abraxas,  which 
as  it  were  contains  a  year,  if  we  reckon  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Greeks.  Basileides,  from  whom  come  the 
Gnostics,  dwelt  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  and 
was  contemporary  with  Cochebas  leader  of  the  Jewish  faction, 
who  put  to  death  the  Christians  with  various  kinds  of  punish 
ments."  [HiBE.  de  Viris  III  21.] 

X.  ARISTO  OF  PELLA. 

Grabe  tells  us  [Specil.  Pat.  ii,  127]  that  Aristo  is  nowhere 
mentioned  but  in  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv,  6,  and 
by  Maximus  in  his  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Areopag.  de 
Mystica  Theologia,  cap.  i,  where  he  is  named  as  the  author 
of  a  Disputation  between  Jason  and  Papiscus.  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Celsus,  the 
enemy  of  Christianity,  names  his  Disputation  as  worthy  not 
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so  much  of  ridicule  as  of  pity.  This  we  learn  from  Origen. 
[con.  Cel.  lib.  iv] ;  and  may  possibly  be  true,  for  the  early 
Christians  were  uneducated,  rude,  and  often  exceedingly 
indiscreet :  but  nothing  is  so  much  desired  by  the  world  at 
large  as  the  recovery,  even  now  if  possible,  of  these  early 
records  of  the  Christian  faith. 

XI.  CLAUDIUS  APOLLTNARIS. 

Apollinaris  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  under  emperor  Anto 
ninus  Pius,  to  whom  he  inscribed  a  work  in  defence  of  Christ 
ianity.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  were  still  extant  his  work 
against  the  Gentiles  in  five  books,  his  two  books  on  the  truth 
of  Christianity  and  against  the  Cataphryges  or  Montanists. 

XII.  DIONYSIUS  OP  CORINTH. 

Dionysius  lived  under  the  Antonines,  and  was  the  author 
of  eight  epistles,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius  alone. 

XIII.  PINYTUS. 

Pinytus  was  bishop  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  and  known  only 
for  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  warning 
him  that  the  Christian  people  must  be  fed  not  on  milk  always, 
but  on  more  solid  food. 

XIV.  HEGESIPPUS. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  early  Christian  writers 
was  Hegesippus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  compiled 
in  five  books  a  history  of  Christianity  during  the  150  years 
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that  had  elapsed  from  Christ  to  his  own  time.  Even  the 
fragments  of  this  work,  which  remain,  contain  some  interest 
ing  notices  of  the  apostles  and  their  times. 


XV.  EPISTLE  FROM  THE  MARTYRS  OF  LYONS 
TO   ELEUTHERUS. 

This  letter  was  .written  in  the  year  177,  according  to  Con- 
stantius  (in  Rom.  Pontif.  Epist.,  Paris.  1721),  on  behalf  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  the  peace  of  which  was 
disturbed  by  the  novelties  of  Montanus,  Alcibiades,  and 
Theodotus. 

XVI.   EPISTLE  FROM  THE  CHURCHES  OF  VIENNE  AND 
LYONS,  &c. 

This  epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  source  as  the  last, 
and  is  ascribed  by  (5^cumenius,  in  liis  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter,  chap,  iii,  to  the  celebrated 
Irenseus. 

XVII.  PANTJENUS. 

"  Pantaenus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  according  to  an  old  custom 
at  Alexandria,  where  there  were  always  ecclesiastical  teachers 
from  the  time  of  Mark  the  Evangelist,  was  a  man  of  such 
great  prudence  and  erudition,  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
literature,  that,  at  the  request  of  certain  ambassadors  from 
India,  he  was  sent  into  that  country  by  Demetrius  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  There  he  found  that  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  had  preached  the  coming  of  Christ  according 
to  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  on  his  return  brought  it  back 
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with  him  to  Alexandria,  written  in  Hebrew  letters.  Many 
of  his  commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture  are  still  extant,  but 
he  profited  the  churches  most  by  his  living  voice.  He  taught 
under  Severus  and  Antoninus  surnamed  Caracalla."  [HIERON. 
de  Viris  III.  36.] 

XVIII.  RHODON. 

Rhodon,  an  Asiatic,  was  a  disciple  of  Tatian  at  Rome  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  Commodus  and  Severus.  He  wrote  on 
the  Hexahemeron  and  against  the  Phrygian  heretics. 


XIX.  FRAGMENT  OF  A  SYNODICAL  LETTER  FROM  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  C^ESAREA. 

The  letter,  of  which  this  sole  fragment  remains,  forms  part 
of  a  long  discussion  that  was  raised  about  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter — 
whether  Easter-day  should  be  kept  on  any  day  of  the  week 
on  which  at  the  revolution  of  the  year  it  should  fall,  or  only 
on  the  Sunday  afterwards.  This  dispute,  which  caused  many 
schisms  in  various  parts  of  Christendom,  still  formed  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  England  down  to  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede. 

XX.  POLYCRATES. 

Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  was  the  principal  person 
who  upheld  the  Asiatic  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  wrote 
to  Victor  bishop  of  Rome  the  synodical  letter  of  which  a  .long 
fragment  has  been  preserved. 
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XXI.  FRAGMENTS  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  LYONS. 

The  severe  conduct  of  Victor,  in  reply  to  the  former  letter 
from  Polycrates  and  the  Asiatic  bishops,  gave  dissatisfaction 
to  the  church  of  Lyons,  which  sent  the  following  letter,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Irenaeus,  to  dissuade  Victor  from 
excommunicating  their  Asiatic  brethren. 

XXII.  SARAPION. 

Sarapion  was  made  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Commodus  and  wrote  an  epistle  to  Caricus  and  Pontius 
about  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists :  also  against  the 
Judaizing  of  Domninus,  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Epistles,  &c. 


XXIII.  AN  ANONYMOUS  ELDER, 

Quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  again  by  Eusebius. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him:  but  it  is  a  fair  inquiry, 
whether  the  name  Elder,  Presbuteros,  is  used  to  indicate  an 
aged  man,  or  a  man  invested  with  the  ecclesiastical  office  of 
priest. 

XXIV.  APOLLONIUS. 

Of  Apollonius  the  Phrygian  we  know  little  more  than  that 
he  wrote  several  works,  directed  especially  against  the  heresies 
of  his  own  country.  Eusebius  alone  has  preserved  fragments 
of  his  writings. 
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XXV.  MELITO. 


The  last  writer  given  in  this  volume,  is  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  the  author  of  numerous  works,  all  of  which  have 
perished.  Besides  other  works  he  appears  to  have  written 
one  called  Clavis,  a  Key  to  Scripture,  in  which  every  idea 
and  almost  every  word  are  interpreted  allegorically.  An 
oriental  version  of  this  work,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  lost, 
has  lately  been  found  by  Dom  Pitra  and  edited  in  his  Spicile- 
ffium  Solesmense,—tf,  at  least,  the  work  be  really  that  of 
Melito,  for  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  on  this  subject, 
arising  from  the  Latin  version  bearing  the  name  of  Miletus, 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  for  Melito.  If  the  work  be 
genuine,  it  is  a  most  dull  and  heavy  composition,  and  I  have 
deemed  it  wholly  inadmissible  into  this  volume,  the  more 
particularly  as  its  original  text  is  lost. 

Thus  the  reader  has  before  him  every  writing  and  fragment 
that  remains  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  except  those 
longer  works  which  belong  or  may  belong  to  the  same 
period. 

The  translation  has  been  made  from  the  text  of  Otto  for 
Tatian;  from  the  old  Benedictine  edition  for  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  and  Hermias;  and  from  the  Reliquice  Sacra  of 
my  late  venerable  friend  Dr.  ftouth,  for  the  other  twenty-one 
writers  contained  in  this  volume.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  give  the  Apostolical  Fathers  in  an  accompanying  volume, 
so  that  the  present  would  have  been  vol.  ii.  of  the  work;  but, 
as  Archbishop  Wake's  excellent  translation  is  easily  accessible, 

the  idea  was  abandoned. 

J.  A.  GILES. 
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I. 
ATHENAGOKAS, 

THE 

ATHENIAN  PHILOSOPHER  AND  CHRISTIAN. 


I.  HIS  APOLOGY  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  the  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius 
Aurelius  Commodus,  conquerors  of  Armenia  and  of  Sarmatia, 
and,  what  is  greatest  of  all,  philosophers. 

Your  world,  great  emperors,  enjoys  for  each  people  its  own 
different  customs  and  laws,  and  none  of  them  are  prevented 
by  law  or  fear  of  punishment  from  keeping  to  the  customs 
of  their  country,  even  though  they  may  be  ridiculous.  The 
Trojan  calls  Hector  his  god,  and  worships  Helen,  knowing 
her  by  the  name  of  Adrasteia.  The  Lacedaemonian  calls 
Agamemnon  Jupiter,  and  Phylonoe  the  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus,  and  worships  her  as  Tcnne  Hodia.  But  the  Athenian 
sacrifices  to  Erechtheus  as  Neptune.  The  Athenians  also 
perform  rites  and  mysteries  to  Agraulos  and  Pandrosos,  who 
were  thought  to  be  impious  for  having  opened  the  box.  And, 
in  one  word,  both  nations  and  provinces  celebrate  whatever 
sacrifices  and  mysteries  they  please.  But  the  Egyptians  re 
gard  as  gods  both  cats,  and  crocodiles,  and  snakes,  and  asps, 
and  dogs ;  and  you  and  your  laws  give  way  to  all  of  these, 
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deeming  it  impious  and  wicked  to  hold  that  there  is  no  god 
at  all,  but  necessary  that  each  should  have  the  gods  he  pleases, 
that  by  fear  of  the  deity  they  may  be  withheld  from  doing 
wrong.  But  for  us — do  not  keep  aloof,  as  most  men  do,  even 
from  hearing  us — you  are  enemies  to  our  very  name.  For 
names  do  not  deserve  hatred,  but  injustice  deserves  justice 
and  punishment.  Wherefore,  admiring  your  mildness  and 
gentleness,  and  your  peaceful  disposition  and  benevolence  to 
wards  every  one,  individuals  enjoy  equal  rights  :  but  the 
cities  enjoy  equal  honours  according  to  their  deserts,  and  all 
the  world  by  your  prudence  enjoys  profound  peace.  But  we 
who  are  called  Christians, — that  you  have  shown  no  considera 
tion  for  us,  you  admit,  but,  though  we  do  no  harm,  but  of  all 
men,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  my  oration,  are  the 
most  piously  and  most  righteously  inclined  both  towards  the 
deity  and  your  government,  you  suffer  us  to  be  robbed,  and 
plundered,  and  persecuted,  and  the  multitude  make  war 
against  us  only  for  our  name — we  have  ventured  to  give  you 
some  information  about  ourselves ;  and  you  will  be  informed 
by  this  oration  that  we  suffer  without  justice,  and  contrary  to 
all  law  and  reason.  And  we  ask  of  you  to  take  thought  for 
us  also,  that  we  may  at  length  cease  to  be  sacrificed  by  those 
who  slander  us.  For  neither  is  the  punishment  from  our 
persecutors  limited  to  money,  nor  our  ignominy  to  a  fine,  or 
our  hurt  to  any  other  of  those  great  evils  (for  we  despise 
them,  although  they  seem  to  many  to  be  of  importance; 
never  having  been  taught,  not  only  to  give  blow  for  blow, 
but  not  even  to  litigate  with  those  who  rob  and  plunder  us  : 
but  to  some,  even  if  they  throw  dirt  on  one  side  of  our  face, 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the  head  also  to  strike ;  and  to 
others,  if  they  take  away  our  vest,  to  give  iip  to  them  our 
cloak  also)  ;  but  they  plot  against  us,  even  to  our  very  bodies 
and  souls,  when  we  have  given  up  our  substance,  shedding 
over  us  a  crowd  of  accusations,  which  do  not  belong  to  us 
even  in  thought,  but  to  those  who  talk  so  idly. 

2.  If  any  one  can  convict  us  of  doing  wrong,  either  little 
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or  great,  we  do  not  deprecate  punishment,  but  we  demand 
to  receive  that  which  is  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful. 
But,  if  the  accusation  is  against  our  name  only  (up  to  the 
present  day  at  least,  what  they  spread  about  us  is  the  common 
and  indiscriminate  rumour  of  mankind,  and  no  Christian  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime),  it  already  becomes  your  duty, 
most  great  and  benevolent  and  learned  emperors,  to  ward  off 
injury  from  us  by  law  :  that,  as  all  the  world,  both  indivi 
duals  and  states,  have  shared  in  your  benefits,  we  also  may 
have  cause  of  gratitude  towards  you,  and  praise  your  names 
for  having  been  released  from  those  Avho  slander  us.  For  it 
is  not  consistent  with  your  justice,  that  other  men,  hearing  a 
charge  of  their  crimes,  are  exempt  from  punishment  before 
they  are  convicted,  but  that  in  our  case  the  name  has  greater 
weight  than  proofs  in  a  court  of  justice,  because  the  judges  do 
not  inquire  if  the  man  tried  has  done  any  crime,  but  insult 
him  about  his  name,  as  if  that  were  a  crime.  But  no  name, 
of  itself  and  through  itself,  is  thought  wicked  or  good ;  they 
are  deemed  bad  or  good  on  account  of  the  bad  or  good  ac 
tions  that  are  done  under  them.  But  you  know  these  things 
clearly,  as  having  issued  forth  from  philosophy  and  all  learn 
ing.  Wherefore  also  those  who  a^e  judged  before  you,  even 
if  they  are  defending  themselves  from  the  greatest  offences, 
are  confident,  knowing  that  you  will  inquire  into  their  lives, 
and  will  not  listen  to  names,  if  they  are  empty,  nor  to  insinu 
ations  from  the  accusations,  if  they  should  be  false  :  they 
receive  the  judgment  that  condemns  them  with  the  same  just 
ice  as  that  which  acquits  them.  We  also,  therefore,  demand 
the  same  right  that  is  shown  to  all,  not,  because  we  are  called 
Christians,  to  be  hated  and  punished  (for  how  does  our  name 
tend  to  crime?),  but  to  be  judged  of  those  things  about  which 
any  one  accuses  us,  and  either  to  be  let  go,  if  we  wipe  off  the 
accusations,  or  that  those  who  are  found  guilty  should  be 
punished  :  not  for  the  name  (for  no  Christian  is  a  bad  man, 
unless  he  has  falsely  assumed  the  appellation),  but  for  some 
crime.  Thus  also  we  see  those  from  the  schools  of  philosophy 
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arc  tried.  None  of  them,  before  trial,  on  account  of  liis 
science  or  his  art,  is  set  down  by  the  judge  as  being  good  or 
bad ;  but,  if  he  has  appeared  to  be  guilty,  he  is  punished, 
without  reflecting  any  crime  on  philosophy  (for  he  is  the  bad 
man  who  does  not  practise  philosophy  according  to  law,  but 
the  science  is  not  to  blame) ;  but,  if  he  wipes  out  the  charge, 
he  is  acquitted.  Let  it  then  be  the  like  in  our  case,  let  the 
life  of  the  parties  judged  be  inquired  into,  but  let  the  name 
be  freed  of  all  blame.  It  is  necessary  for  me,  when  begin 
ning  to  apologise  for  our  doctrine,  to  ask  of  you,  great  em 
perors,  to  be  impartial  hearers  towards  us,  and  not  to  be 
borne  away  by  vulgar  and  irrational  rumour,  and  prejudiced 
against  us,  but  to  turn  your  love  of  learning  and  your  love 
of  truth  to  our  doctrines.  For  thus  both  you  will  not  err 
from  ignorance,  and  we,  escaping  from  the  indiscriminating 
talk  of  the  people,  shall  no  longer  be  the  objects  of  their 
attack. 

3.  They  assign  three  accusations  against  us,  atheism, 
Thyestian  meals,  and  incest  like  that  of  CEdipus.  But  if 
these  are  true,  you  will  show  mercy  to  no  kind  of  us,  but 
assail  these  crimes  :  slay  us  root  and  branch  with  our  wives 
and  children,  if  at  least  any  man  of  us  lives  after  the  manner 
of  a  beast.  Indeed,  even  beasts  do  not  touch  those  of  kin 
dred  species,  and  by  a  law  of  nature  they  copulate  at  some 
one  season  of  generation,  not  at  liberty ;  and  they  know  also 
by  whom  they  are  benefited.  If  any  man  then  is  more  sa 
vage  than  even  the  beasts,  what  punishment  should  he  suffer 
for  such  things,  that  he  may  be  thought  to  have  also  been 
duly  punished?  But  if  these  accusations  are  tales  and  vain 
calumnies,  seeing  that  vice  is  opposed  to  virtue  by  a  law  of 
nature,  and  that  those  things  which  are  opposite  to  the  law  of 
God  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  if  you  are  witnesses  that 

we  do  none  of  these  crimes,  bidding  us  not  to ,  it 

is  your  place,  for  the  rest,  to  make  inquiry  about  our  life,  our 
doctrines,  our  loyalty  and  obedience  towards  you,  your  house, 
and  your  sovereignty,  and  so  at  length  to  concede  to  us  no 
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advantage  over  those  who  persecute  us.  For  we  shall  con 
quer  them,  yielding  even  our  souls  without  reluctance  for  the 
truth. 

4.  That  we  are  not  atheists — for  I  will  meet  each  of  the 
charges   separately,  lest  it  be  also   ridiculous   not  to  refute 
those  who  say  we  are — the  Athenians  justly  charged  Diagoras 
with  atheism,  when  he  not  only  exposed  to  the  public  the 
Orphic  words,   and  published  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  and 
those  of  the  Cabiri,  and  chopped  up  the  statue  of  Hercules  to 
cook  his  turnips,  but  openly  declared  that  there  was  no  God 
at  all.     But  for  us,  who  distinguish  God  from  matter,  and 
show  that  matter  is  one  thing,  but  God  another,  and  that  the 
interval  is  wide  (for  that  the  Deity  is  uncreated  and  eternal, 
contemplated  by  the  mind  only  and  by  reason,  but  that  matter 
is  created  and  perishable),  do  they  not  unreasonably  attach  to 
us  the  charge  of  atheism?     For  if  we  thought  the  same  as 
Diagoras,  when  we  have  such  pledges  for  worshiping  God, 
such  as  the  good  order,  universal  harmony,  size,  colour,  form 
and  plan  of  the  world,  the  opinion  of  irreligion  and  a  criminal 
accusation  would  justly  be  brought  against  us.     But  since 
our  doctrine  upholds  one  God  as  the  maker  of  this  universe, 
himself  not  created  (for  that  which  is,  cannot  be  created,  but 
that  which  is  not)   and  as  having  made  all  this  by  the  Word 
that  went  from  him,  we  suffer  both  things  without  reason : 
we  are  both  spoken  ill  of  and  persecuted. 

5.  The  poets  and  the  philosophers  were  not  deemed  atheists, 
for  employing  their  minds  about  God.     Euripides,  doubting 
about  those  who  according  to  the  common  prejudice  were 
igiiorantly  named  gods,  says  : 

'Twere  fit  that,  if  in  heaven  a  Jove  there  be, 
The  good  man  were  not  wretched. 

But  for  the  god  that  is  perceptible  by  science,  as  he  dog 
matically  observes : 

Seest  thou  the  high,  the  endless  field  of  aether, 
Clasping  the  earth  around  in  its  moist  arms? 
Think  that  your  Jupiter,  deem  that  your  God. 
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For  he  neither  saw  the  natures  of  those  gods  on  which  the 
name  had  been  imposed : 

I  know  who  Jove  is  by  report  alone, — 

nor  did  he  see  that  the  names  had  any  beings  really  as  sub 
jects  of  them.  And  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  subject 
natures,  of  what  advantage  to  them  is  the  name  ?  But  he 
knew  the  true  God  from  his  works,  judging  of  those  things 
which  appear  by  the  sight  of  those  which  are  unknown: 
the  air,  the  sether,  and  the  earth.  Of  whomsoever  these  were 
the  works,  and  by  whomsoever' s  spirit  they  are  ruled,  him  he 
took  to  be  God.  (Sophocles  also  agreeing  with  him — 

One  in  all  truth  there  is,  there  is  one  God, 
"Who  made  the  heavens  and  the  spacious  earth — 

about  the  nature  of  God,  which  is  full  of  his  perfect  beauty.) 
He  teaches  us  both  these  points — where  God  must  be,  and 
that  there  must  be  only  one  God. 

6.  But  Philolaus  also,  saying  that  all  things  are  contained 
by  God,  as  it  were  in  ward,  shows  that  he  is  one  and  above 

matter.     But  Lysis  and  Opsei define  God,  the  one 

as  number  incalculable,  the  other  as  the  excess  of  the  greatest 
number  over  that  which  comes  nearest  to  it.  Now,  if  ten  is 
the  greatest  number  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  both  as 
being  the  square,  and  as  containing  all  the  arithmetical  and 
harmonical  ratios,  and  next  to  this  lies  nine ;  God  is  unity, 
that  is  one,  for  the  greatest  exceeds  the  least  which  is  next 
to  it  by  one.  But  Plato  and  Aristotle  (I  am  not  going 
through  what  they  have  said  about  God,  as  showing  accurately 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  for  I  know  that  you  excel 
all  as  much  in  perfecting  all  learning,  as  you  surpass  all  in 
the  wisdom  and  strength  of  your  government ;  and  you  suc 
ceed  as  much  in  each  branch  of  learning  as  those  who  have 
selected  for  themselves  one  separate  branch  of  it :  but  since 
it  is  impossible,  without  quoting  names,  to  show  that  we  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  comprise  God  in  unity,  I  have 
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therefore  referred  to  these  opinions) — Plato,  then,  says  that 
it  is  a  task  to  find  out  the  creator  and  father  of  this  universe, 
and,  when  one  has  found  him,  it  is  impossible  to  declare  him 
to  all  mankind,  meaning  the  one  uncreated  and  eternal  God. 
But  if  he  knew  of  other  gods  besides,  as  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  yet  he  knew  them  as  created  beings. 
Gods  of  gods,  the  works,  of  which  I  am  the  maker  and  the 
father,  could  not  be  without  my  will.  Everything  that  is 
bound  together  may  be  loosed.  If,  therefore,  Plato  is  not  an 
atheist,  holding  that  there  is  one  uncreated  God,  the  maker 
of  all  things,  neither  are  we  atheists,  who  recognise  and  main 
tain  him  as  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made  by  his  word, 
and  held  together  by  his  spirit.  But  Aristotle  and  those 
after  him,  upholding  one  God,  like  an  animal  compounded  of 
parts,  say  that  he  consists  of  soul  and  body,  considering  his 
body  to  be  heaven,  and  the  planetary  stars,  and  the  sphere  of 
those  that  are  not  planetary,  moving  in  a  circle ;  but  his  soul 
the  reason  which  is  over  the  motion  of  his  body :  himself, 
however,  is  not  moving,  but  as  being  the  cause  of  its  motion. 
But  those  of  the  Porch,  though  in  appellations,  according  to 
the  variations  of  matter,  through  which  they  say  that  the 
spirit  of  God  goes,  they  may  multiply  the  Deity  by  names, 
yet  in  reality  they  consider  him  as  one  God.  For  if  God  be 
an  artificial  fire,  proceeding  methodically  in  the  production  of 
the  world,  comprising  all  the  modes  of  generation,  by  which 
each  thing  is  produced  according  to  fate,  and  his  spirit  extends 
through  all  the  universe,  God  is  one,  according  to  them, 
named  Jupiter  [Zeus],  from  the  hot  nature  [zeo]  of  matter, 
Juno  [Herd],  from  the  air  [aero],  and  called  by  the  other 
names  according  to  each  portion  of  matter  which  he  pervades. 
7.  Since,  then,  it  is  agreed  by  all  in  general,  coming  to  the 
principles  of  all  things,  even  though  they  arc  reluctant,  that 
God  is  one,  and  we  affirm  that  he  who  set  in  order  all  this  is 
God,  what  is  the  reason  why  they,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
allowed  to  speak  and  write  about  God  with  impunity  what 
they  please ;  but  a  law  is  imposed  on  us,  who  hold  what  we 
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think  and  truly  believe,  that  there  is  one  God,  to  prove  this 
by  signs  and  arguments  of  the  truth?  For  poets  and  phi 
losophers  have  touched  on  this,  as  on  other  things  also,  by 
conjecture,  moved,  in  sympathy  from  the  spirit  of  God,  each 
by  his  own  soul,  to  inquire  if  he  was  able  to  find  out  and 
understand  the  truth.  But  they  were  not  found  competent 
to  comprehend  him,  seeing  that  they  thought  fit  to  learn 
about  God  not  from  God  himself,  but  each  from  himself. 
Wherefore,  also,  each  of  them  laid  down  different  doctrines, 
both  about  God  and  about  matter,  and  about  forms,  and 
about  the  world.  But  we  have  prophets  for  witnesses  of  the 
things  which  we  think  and  believe,  who  by  God's  spirit  have 
declared  both  concerning  God  and  concerning  the  things  of 
God.  But  you  also,  who  excel  others  in  prudence  and  in 
piety  towards  the  true  God,  can  say  that  it  is  unreasonable, 
abandoning  the  belief  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  moved  the 
lips  of  the  prophets  as  mere  machines,  to  attend  to  human 
imaginations. 

8.  Thus,  then,  consider  that  God,  the  creator  of  this 
universe,  was  one  from  the  beginning,  that  you  may  have  also 
the  reason  of  our  faith.  If  there  had  been  two  or  more  gods 
from  the  beginning,  they  Avould  have  been  in  one  and  the 
same  place,  or  each  of  them  apart  in  his  own  place.  Now 
they  could  not  be  in  one  and  the  same  place ;  for,  if  gods, 
they  could  not  be  alike,  but,  because  uncreated,  not  alike. 
For  things  created  are  like  to  their  patterns ;  but  things  un 
created  are  unlike,  having  been  produced  neither  from  any 
model,  nor  for  any.  But  if,  as  the  hand,  and  the  eye,  and  the 
foot  are  in  one  body,  filling  up  the  parts,  and  making  up  one 
out  of  them,  God  is  one.  And  indeed  Socrates,  as  being 
created  and  perishable,  is  compounded  and  divisible  into 
parts;  but  God,  being  uncreated,  and  without  passions,  and 
indivisible,  is  not,  therefore,  composed  of  parts.  But  if,  each 
of  them  being  apart,  the  one  which  made  the  world  being 
above  the  things  and  occupied  with  the  things  he  made  and 
arranged,  where  would  be  the  other,  or  others  ?  For,  if  the 
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world,  having  been  completed  spherical,  is  shut  in  by  circles 
of  the  heaven,  but  the  maker  of  the  world,  holding  himself 
above  the  things  created,  and  exercising  his  providence  over 
them,  where  is  the  place  for  the  other  god,  or  the  others  ? 
For  neither  is  he  in  the  world,  because  it  is  another's,  nor 
about  the  world,  for  the  God  who  made  the  world  is  above 
this.  But  if  neither  in  the  world  nor  about  the  world  (for 
all  that  is  about  it  is  occupied  by  the  first),  where  is  he? 
Above  the  world  and  God?  In  another  world,  or  about 
another  ?  But  if  he  is  in  another  and  about  another,  neither 
is  he  any  longer  about  us  ;  for  neither  does  he  rule  over  the 
world,  nor  is  he  great  in  power,  for  he  is  in  circumscribed 
space.  But  if  he  is  neither  in  another  world  (for  all  things 
are  filled  by  the  first  god),  nor  about  another  world  (for  all 
things  are  occupied  by  the  first),  he  is  even  not  in  being  at 
all,  there  being  no  place  where  he  can  be.  Or  what  does  he 
do,  whilst  there  is  another  to  whom  the  world  belongs,  and 
himself  being  higher  than  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  not 
being  either  in  the  world  or  about  the  world?  But  is  there 
anything  else  that  he  may  stand  somewhere,  this  being 
opposed  to  the  real,  whilst  above  him  is  God,  and  the  works 
of  God  ?  Where  shall  the  place  be,  seeing  that  this  our  God 
has  filled  all  above  the  world?  But  does  he  exercise  Pro 
vidence  ?  Indeed  he  has  done  nothing,  if  he  does  not  use 
Providence.  But  if  he  does  nothing,  nor  yet  uses  Providence, 
and  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  he  exists,  this  God,  the 
creator  of  the  world,  is  one  and  the  only  one. 

9.  If  then  we  were  satisfied  by  such  thoughts,  a  man 
might  think  that  our  doctrine  was  a  human  one.  But  since 
the  voices  of  all  the  prophets  confirm  our  reasonings,  I  think 
that  you  also,  who  are  lovers  of  learning  and  most  learned, 
have  not  remained  ignorant  either  of  Moses,  or  Esaias,  or 
Jeremiah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  by  inspiration  of  their 
thoughts,  the  Divine  Spirit  moving  them,  spake  forth  whatever 
they  were  directed,  the  Holy  Spirit  using  them  as  a  piper 
blows  his  pipe  ?  What  then  do  these  say  ?  "  The  Lord  is  our 
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God :  another  shall  not  be  compared  unto  him."  [Is.  xli,  4.] 
And  again,  "  I  am  God  the  first  and  the  last,  and  besides  me 
there  is  no  God.  There  was  no  other  God  before  me  like 
unto  me,  and  after  me  shall  not  be ;  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  besides  me."  [Is.  xlv,  5  :  and  xliii,  10.]  And  concerning 
his  greatness,  "  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is 
my  footstool.  What  house  will  ye  build  for  me,  or  what 
shall  be  the  place  of  my  rest?"  [Is.  Ixv,  1.]  But  I  leave  to 
you,  getting  upon  the  books  themselves,  to  sift  carefully  their 
prophecies,  that  by  reasonable  argument  you  may  put  a  stop 
to  the  injury  that  is  done  us. 

10.  That  we  are  not  atheists,  then,  I  have  sufficiently 
shown,  seeing  that  we  uphold  one  God,  uncreated  and  eternal, 
unseen,  and  without  passions,  not  to  be  taken  in  or  compre 
hended,  comprised  by  the  mind  and  by  reason  alone,  clothed 
in  light  and  beauty  and  spirit  and  power  indescribable,  by 
whom  everything  was  made  and  arranged,  and  is  maintained 
through  his  Word.  For  we  recognise  also  the  Son  of  God. 
And  let  no  one  think  it  ridiculous  that  God  should  have  a 
son.  For  we  have  not  formed  our  notion  either  about  God 
and  the  Father,  or  about  the  Son,  as  the  poets  tell  in  their 
mythology,  showing  that  the  gods  are  no  better  than  men. 
But  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  the  Father  in  idea  and 
in  operation.  For  by  him  and  through  him  all  things  were 
made,  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  one ;  but  the  Son  being 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  singleness  and 
power  of  spirit,  the  mind  and  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Son 
of  God.  But  if  through  the  excess  of  your  intelligence  it 
comes  upon  you  to  inquire  what  the  Son  wills,  I  will  tell  you 
in  few  words,  that  he  is  the  first  begotten  of  the  Father,  not 
as  having  been  born  (for  God  from  the  beginning,  being 
eternal  Mind,  had  the  word  in  himself,  comprising  the  Word 
from  all  eternity),  but  he  came  as  the  idea  and  energy  of  all 
things ;  all  matter  was  subject  to  him  by  formation,,  and  the 
elements  blended  together  and  mixed  by  his  operation.  The 
prophetical  spirit  too  confirms  this  argument,  for  it  says— 
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"  The  Lord  created  me,  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his 
works."  [Prov.  ii,  22.]  And  as  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
works  in  those  who  speak  to  us  prophetically,  we  assert  him 
to  be  an  offshoot  from  God,  flowing  from  him  and  returning, 
as  a  beam  proceeds  from  the  sun.  Who  then  would  not 
wonder,  hearing  us  called  atheists,  who  declare  there  is  God 
the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  who 
show  their  power  in  unity,  and  their  distinctiveness  in  their 
junctions  ?  Nor  does  our  theological  division  end  here :  for 
we  say,  there  is  a  great  multitude  of  angels  and  ministers, 
whom  God,  the  maker  and  creator  of  the  world,  hath  dis 
tributed  by  his  word,  and  appointed  to  serve  about  the 
elements,  the  heaven,  and  the  world  and  the  things  in  it,  and 
the  proper  arrangement  of  these  things. 

11.  But  do  not  wonder,  if  I  am  thus  particular  in  th 
account  of  our  religion ;  for  I  am  minute,  that  you  may  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  popular  and  unreasonable  opinion, 
but  may  be  able  to  know  the  truth :  since  we  can  show  you 
from  our  own  tenets  and  notions,  which  were  not  invented 
by  men,  but  delivered  and  taught  us  by  God,  not  to  hold  us 
for  atheists.  And  what  are  the  doctrines  in  which  we  are 
brought  up ?  "I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you; — 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil,  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust." 
[Matt,  v,  44,  45.]  Permit  me,  then,  seeing  that  I  make  my 
apology  before  emperors,  who  are  philosophers,  and  our  dis 
cussion  is  become  loud  and  clamorous,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
plain  speaking.  Who  is  there  of  those  who  loose  syllogisms 
and  dissolve  doubts,  and  clear  up  etymologies,  or  homonyms, 
and  synonyms,  and  categorems  and  axioms,  and  who  pretend 
to  give  their  readers  such  information  and  happiness  from 
these  studies,  what  the  subject  is  and  what  the  predicate — 
happy  men, — who  is  there,  I  say,  so  pure  of  soul  as  to  return 
even  their  enemies  love  for  hatred,  not  only  (which  is  most 
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moderate)  not  to  speak  ill  of  those  who  have  begun  to  abuse 
them,  but  even  to  bless  those  who  unjustly  revile  them ;  nay, 
to  pray  for  those  who  attempt  their  very  lives  ?  Do  not  they 
always,  on  the  contrary,  persecute  any  that  injure  them,  after 
the  most  revengeful  manner,  and  always  study  a  severe 
retaliation,  making  the  matter  an  art  of  words,  and  not  a 
rule  of  actions  ?  But  among  us  you  may  find  unlettered  men, 
handicrafts,  and  old  women,  though  they  cannot  by  words 
bring  defence  to  our  religion,  yet  adorn  it  by  their  moral 
principles,  for  they  study  not  fineness  of  words,  but  practise 
the  solidity  of  virtue  :  when  struck,  they  strike  not  again ; 
they  prosecute  not  those  who  rob  them ;  they  are  charitable 
to  such  as  ask  of  them ;  and  love  their  neighbours  as  them 
selves. 

12.  Could  we  then  exercise  such  purity  of  life,  if  we  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  God  who  presided  over  mankind? 
No,  certainly ;  but  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  shall 
one  day  give  an  account  of  our  lives  and  actions  to  the  great 
creator  of  us  and  of  all  the  world,  we  choose  such  a  gentle, 
meek,  and  generally  despised  method  of  life ;  assuring  our 
selves,  that  we  can  suffer  no  evil  from  our  persecutors  here, 
no,  though  it  were  the  loss  of  our  very  lives,  which  can  be 
of  any  value,  compared  to  what  we  shall  receive  for  a  mild 
and  benevolent  and  merciful  life  from  our  great  judge. 
Plato  tells  us,  that  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  will  judge  and 
punish  the  wicked :  but  whether  it  be  Minos  and  Rhada- 
mantlms,  or  their  father,  this  we  say,  that  not  even  he  shall 
escape  the  judgment  of  God.  Shall  they  who  say  of  this 
life,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  and 
by  death  mean  a  deep  sleep  and  insensibility — 

Twin-brothers,  sleep  and  death, — 

shall  they  (I  say)  be  thought  religious,  and  to  have  any 
regard  for  God  ?  But  we  who  despise  this  present  life  as  of 
little  and  short  value,  and  are  led  by  this  only,  to  know  God 
and  his  Word,  what  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
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and  what  the  communion  of  the  Father  with  the  Son ;  what 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  what  is  the  unity  of  these  three ;  what  the  ft  t 
distinction  of  them  who  are  one,  the  Spirit,  the  Son,  and  the  '  r^ 
Father ; — we  who  maintain  that  the  life  which  succeeds  this 
is  greater  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  which  is  prepared 
for  those  who  keep  themselves  unpolluted  from  all  wicked 
ness; — we  who  have  such  a  benevolence  for  all  mankind,  as 
not  only  to  love  our  friends  but  our  enemies — ("For  if  you 
love  those,"  he  says,  "  who  love  you,  and  lend  to  those  who 
lend  to  you,  what  reward  have  you  ?  ") ; — shall  we,  who  are 
such,  and  lead  such  a  life,  that  we  may  escape  a  condemnation 
to  come,  be  thought  to  live  wickedly  ?  These  are  our  argu 
ments,  small  and  few  out  of  many  that  are  much  stronger,  that 
I  may  not  be  too  prolix,  for  those  who  prove  honey  and  but 
termilk,  prove,  by  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  whether  the 
whole  be  good. 

13.  But  since  most  of  those  who  are  so  violent  in  accusing 
us  are  persons  who  know  nothing  of  God,  not  even  what  a 
dream  is,  without  learning,  or  knowledge  of  natural  philoso 
phy,  or  of  theology,  and  place  all  piety  in  outward  sacrifices, 
they  accuse  us  because  we  do  not  worship  the  same  gods  as 
the  generality  of  cities  and  states  do.  Be  pleased,  great 
emperors,  to  consider  each  branch  of  this  charge  against  us : 
and  first,  of  our  not  sacrificing.  Surely  the  Father  and  Cre 
ator  of  this  universe  wants  not  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  nor 
the  fragrance  and  steams  of  victims,  nor  the  sweet  scents  and 
perfumes  of  incense ;  forasmuch  as  he  is  perfect  fragrance 
itself,  wanting  nothing  within,  nothing  without  himself.  The 
greatest  sacrifice  we  can  give  him,  is  to  study  to  know  him, 
who  stretched  out  and  compassed  the  heavens,  who  fixed  the 
earth  as  a  centre,  who  gathered  the  waters  together  into  seas, 
and  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  who  beautified  the 
sky  with  stars,  who  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth  every 
green  herb,  who  made  all  the  beasts,  and,  last  of  all,  formed 
man.  When  we  thus  contemplate  God,  the  creator,  the  pre 
server  and  inspector  of  all  things,  by  the  knowledge  and  skill 
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with  which  he  rules  all  things,  and  lift  up  holy  hands  to  him, 
what  need  is  there  of  any  other  hecatombs  ? 

But  they  with  sacrifice  and  soothing  prayer, 
With  fat  and  frankincense  appeased  by  men, 
Who  pray,  whenever  they  transgress  and  sin. 

Why  must  we  offer  holocausts,  since  God  wants  them  not  ? 
We  must  offer  an  unbloody  sacrifice,  and  bring  a  reasonable 
service. 

14.  It  is  altogether  a  foolish  charge  brought  by  them  against 
us,  about  our  not  approaching  and  worshiping  the  same  gods 
as  the  cities.  But  neither  do  they,  who  accuse  us  of  atheism 
because  we  do  not  hold  for  gods  the  same  as  they  hold,  agree 
among  themselves  which  gods  are  to  be  worshiped.  The 
Athenians  have  erected  statues  to  Celeus  and  Metaneira,  as 
to  gods ;  the  Lacedecmonians  to  Menelaus,  and  have  appointed 
feasts  and  sacrifices  to  him.  The  Trojans,  on  the  contrary, 
who  will  not  so  much  as  hear  of  his  name,  worship  Hector. 
The  Chians  have  erected  divine  statues  to  Aristseus,  thinking 
him  both  Jupiter  and  Apollo ;  the  Thasians  to  Theagenes, 
who  committed  a  murder  at  the  Olympic  games ;  the  Samians 
to  Lysander,  notwithstanding  so  many  murders  and  villanies 
committed  by  him  ;  Alcman  and  Hesiod  to  Medsea ;  the  Cili- 
cians  to  Niobe,  and  the  Sicilians  to  Philip  the  son  of  Bouta- 
cides ;  the  Amathusians  to  Onesilaus,  and  the  Carthaginians 
to  Amilcar.  But  the  day  will  fail  me  before  I  can  reckon  up 
all  the  number  of  their  deities.  Since,  therefore,  they  differ 
so  much  among  themselves  about  their  gods,  why  do  they 
accuse  us  for  not  conforming  ourselves  to  them  ?  But  is  not 
the  behaviour  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  ceremonies  even 
ridiculous  ?  For  they  beat  their  breasts  in  their  temples  at 
their  meetings,  for  their  idols,  as  if  deceased,  and  yet  worship 
them  as  gods  ?  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  thought 
strange,  for  they  deify  brutes,  and  when  they  die  shave  them 
selves  for  them,  bury  them  in  their  temples,  and  order  public 
mournings.  If,  therefore,  we  are  atheists,  because  we  differ 
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from  them  in  our  worship,  all  cities  and  all  nations  must  be 
so  too ;  for  no  other  nations  adore  the  same  gods  as  they  do. 

15.  But  supposing  they  worshiped  the  same  gods,  what 
then  ?     Because  the  generality  of  mankind  cannot  distinguish 
between  God  and  matter,  what  an  infinite  dissimilitude  there 
is  between  them,  and  therefore  pray  to  material  images,  shall 
we,  I  say,  who  make  a  distinction  and  difference  between 
what  is  created  and  what  is  uncreated,  what  is  existent  and 
what  is  nonexistent,  between  what  is  the  object  of  the  under 
standing  and  what  of  the  senses,  and  give  to  each  its  proper 
name — shall  we  come  and  worship  dead  images  ?     If  God 
and  matter  are  the  same,  only  different  names  of  the  same 
thing,  we  are  impious  in  not  worshiping  as  gods  stones  and 
wood,  gold  and  silver.     But  if  there  be  an  infinite  difference 
between  them,  as  between  the  artist  and  the  gross  materials 
he  works  on,  why  are  we  accused  ?     For,  as  the  clay  is  to  the 
potter  (for  the  clay  is  matter  and  the  potter  is  the  artist), 
God  also  is  a  worker,  and  matter  is  the  subject  of  his  work. 
As  the  clay  can  form  itself  into  no  vessel  without  the  skill  of 
the  potter,  so  matter  without  God,  which  admits  of  every 
thing,  cannot  of  itself  assume  distinction,  figure,  or  ornament. 
But  as  none  are  so  stupid  as  to  prefer  the  earthen  vessel  be 
fore  the  artist,  or  vials  of  glass  or  gold  before  the  smith,  but, 
if  it  hath  anything  wonderful,  attribute  it  not  to  the  matter, 
but  give  all  the  praise  of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
vessels  to  the  artist,  so  also  with  respect  to  matter  and  God ; 
matter  has  not  the  glory  and  due  honour  of  the  disposition 
and  order  of  the  material  world,  but  God,  its  almighty  archi 
tect.     So  that,  if  we  should  esteem  the  forms  of  matter  to  be 
God,  we  shall  seem  not  to  know  the  true  God,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  set  on  a  par  with  him  bodies  that  may  be  dissolved 
and  perish. 

16.  The  world  indeed  is  beautiful :  and  by  its  magnitude, 
and  by  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  and  by  its  spherical  form, 
comprising  every  figure,  both  those  in  the  ecliptic  and  those 
round  the  pole.     But  we  ought  to  worship  not  this,  but  its 
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creator.     For  neither  do  the  subjects  of  your  empire,  when 
they  come  with  any  petition  to  your  majesties,  neglect  to 
make  their  humble  application  to  you,  the  lords  and  masters 
from  whom  they  must  receive  whatever  they  want,  or  turn 
from   you  to  view  and  consider  the  magnificence  of  your 
palace ;  the  royal  dome  they  may  cursorily  look  at,  and  ad 
mire  the  nobleness  of  the  structure,  but  in  their  thoughts  pay 
honour  to  you  alone,  as  all  in  all.     You  princes,  indeed,  build 
your  palaces,  for  your  own  use ;  but  God  created  the  world, 
not  for  his  own  use,  as  wanting  nothing ;  for  God  is  every 
thing  to  himself,  light  inaccessible,  a  perfect  world,  spirit, 
power,  and  reason.     If,  then,  the  wrorld  is  a  perfect  instru 
ment,  moving  in  harmony,  I  worship  him  who  tuned  it  and 
strikes  the  notes,  and  is  the  prime  cause  of  its  music  and  har 
mony,  not  the  instrument.     For  neither  in  the  case  of  com 
batants,  do  they  who  dispose  of  the  rewards  crown  the  harps, 
and  neglect  the  persons  who  played  on  them.    Whether,  then, 
the  world  be,  as  Plato  says,  the  art  of  God,  I  adore  the  artist, 
out  of  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  or  whether,  as  the  Peripa 
tetics  think,  it  be  substance  and  body,  we  do  not  neglect  to 
worship  its  first  mover,  God,  and  fall  down  to  the  poor  and 
helpless  elements,  or  absurdly  adore  corruptible  matter  with 
our  spirit,  which  according  to  them  is  incorruptible.     Or,  if 
the  powers  of  God  be  conceived  to  be  the  parts  of  the  uni 
verse,  we  do  not  kneel   and  adore  those  powers,  but  God 
himself,  the  author  and  master  of  them.     I  do  not  ask  of 
matter   what   it   has   not,   nor,    leaving   God,    worship   the 
elements,  which   do   no   more   than   they  have   been   com 
manded;  for,  though  they  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  by  the 
art  of  their  maker,  yet  they  exist  by  the  nature  of  mat 
ter.      Plato    seems   to   approve   this,    for   he   says :    "  That 
which  we  call  heaven  and  earth  hath  had  many  excellencies 
given  it  by  the  Creator;   but,    notwithstanding,  these   are 
corporeal,  and  therefore  necessarily  subject  to  change  and 
dissolution."     If  then  I  admire  the  heaven  and  the  elements 
of  the  art,  I  do  not  worship  them  as  gods;  knowing  they  are 
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in  their  nature  corruptible ;  how  then  shall  I  adore  as  gods, 
statues  and  images,  which,  I  perfectly  know,  men,  like  myself, 
have  made  ?  Consider  this  briefly. 

17.  But  it  is  necessary  for  me,  in  making  an  apology,  to 
show  more  thoroughly  the  reasons,  that  the  very  names  of 
these  gods  are  modern,  and  that  these  statues  were  made  only 
yesterday,  as  one  might  say.  You  yourselves  know  these  things 
well,  as  being  conversant  in  all,  and  especially  in  ancient 
authors.  I  shall  say  then,  that  some  men,  as  Orpheus,  Homer, 
and  Hesiod,  were  contemporary  with  those  by  them  called 
gods.  This  Herodotus  testifies.  "  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who 
gave  them  their  classification  and  their  names,  I  am  of 
opinion,  were  not  above  four  hundred  years  more  ancient  than 
myself.  These  first  framed  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks,  gave 
names  to  their  deities,  distributed  their  honours  and  arts,  and 
described  their  forms."  But  images,  whilst  modelling,  paint 
ing,  and  sculpture,  did  not  exist,  were  not  usual  until  Saurias 
of  Samos,  Crato  the  Sicyonian,  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  and 
Kore  appeared.  Drawing  was  invented  by  Saurias  of  Samos, 
who  drew  a  horse  from  his  shadow  in  the  sun.  Painting  by 
Crato,  who  made  the  forms  of  a  man  on  a  white d  board. 
Making  of  wax  images  was  invented  by  Kore,  who,  being  in 
love  with  some  one,  drew  her  lover's  picture  on  a  wall  as  he 
lay  asleep ;  and  her  father,  extremely  delighted  with  the  in 
comparable  likeness,  (he  happened  to  be  a  potter,)  cut  out 
the  outline,  and  filled  it  with  wax.  This  image  is  still  pre 
served  at  Corinth.  To  them  succeeded  Dsedalus  and  Theo 
doras  the  Milesian,  who  found  out  modelling  and  the  art  of 
statuary.  So  modern  are  the  statues  and  the  working  of 
images,  that  we  can  name  the  very  artist  of  each  god. 
Endyus,  the  scholar  of  Dsedalus,  made  the  statue  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  and  that  of  Athena  [Minerva],  or  rather  Athela,  as 
their  mystics  choose  to  call  her,  (for  such  was  the  old  statue, 
made  out  of  the  olive-tree),  and  also  the  sitting  figure  of 
Minerva.  The  Pythian  Apollo  is  the  work  of  Thcodorus  and 
Telecles ;  the  Delian  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  made  by  Idec- 
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tceus  and  Angelion:  Smilis  made  the  Juno  in  Argos  and 
Samos;  and  Phidias,  the  other  famous  statues.  Praxiteles 
carved  the  statue  of  Venus  the  courtesan  in  Cnidos ;  Phidias 
that  of  ^Esculapius  in  Epidaurus ;  and,  to  conclude,  there  is 
not  any  statue  which  is  exempt  from  having  been  made  by 
some  man  or  other.  If  then  these  are  gods,  how  is  it  they 
did  not  exist  from  the  beginning  ?  How  come  they  to  be  later 
than  the  above-mentioned  authors  of  them  ?  How  came  they 
to  stand  in  need  of  men,  and  their  art,  that  they  might  exist? 
They  are  but  earth,  wood,  and  stone,  curiously  wrought. 

18.  But  some  say  that  these  are  in  themselves  mere  images, 
but  representatives  of  the  gods;    and  that  all  dues  paid  to 
them,  all  victims  offered  before  them,  are  referred  to  the  gods 
and  made  to  them ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
we  can  approach  the  gods  than  this,  forasmuch  as  the  gods 
themselves  are  terrible  to  look  at.     And  to  confirm  this,  we 
are  told  of  miracles  wrought  by  these  images.     Come  then, 
let  us  see  what  power  there  is  in  their  names.     I  will  beg  of 
you,  mighty  princes,  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  to 
pardon  me  whilst  I  use  true  reasons,  since  this  apology  was 
undertaken  not  to  expose  the  idols,  but  to  clear  ourselves  of 
censure.     I  venture  to  offer  to  you  a  statement  of  our  faith. 
For  in  yourselves  you  may  see  some  resemblance  of  the  hea 
venly  kingdom,  for  as  to  you  the  father  and  son  is  subject 
all  this  empire,  given  you  by  God,  for  the  king's  heart  is  in 
the  hand  of  God,  says  the  prophetic  Spirit  [Prov.  xxi,  1],  so 
are  all  things  subject  to  God  and  His  Word  the  Son  whom 
we  know  to  be  inseparable.     Consider  this  then  before  all 
other  things. 

19.  Those  gods  are  allowed  not  to  have  been  from'eternity, 
but  were  every  one  of  them  born  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
are.   This  they  all  agree  to ;  thus  Homer  sings  : 

Oceanus  sire  of  gods,  and  mother  Tethys. 

Orpheus,  who  first  invented  names  for  them,  and  gave  us 
their  genealogy,  and  the  history  of  their  actions,  and  is 
thought  to  have  delivered  us  the  truest  theology,  from  whom 
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also  Homer  took  many  things,  especially  such  as  related  to 
the  gods;  even  he  too  makes  oceanus,  or  water,  to  be  the 
origin  of  them  all. 

Old  ocean,  origin  of  all  the  gods. 

For  according  to  him  all  things  sprang  from  water;  first 
mud  was  produced  from  the  water,  and  by  both  was  generated 
the  first  living  thing,  the  dragon,  which  had  the  head  of  a 
lion,  and  in  the  middle  the  face  of  a  god,  called  Heracles,  or 
Cronos.  This  Heracles,  or  Cronos,  produced  an  egg  of  won 
derful  magnitude,  which  being  made  pregnant,  was  by  vio 
lence  of  him  who  begat  it  broken  into  two  parts ;  and  the 
two  parts  being  separated,  the  upper  part  near  the  head  con 
stituted  the  heavens,  and  the  lower  the  earth.  And  now 
Terra,  or  the  earth,  came  forth  a  goddess  with  a  body ;  and 
Ccelus  uniting  with  Terra  begat  daughters,  Clotho,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos ;  and  sons  with  a  hundred  hands  each,  as  Cottys, 
Gyges,  Briareus,  and  the  Cyclopes,  named  Brontes,  Steropes, 
and  Argos,  Avhich  also  he  bound  in  chains,  and  flung  down  to 
Tartarus,  having  learned  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by  his 
sons ;  wherefore  also  Terra,  being  angry,  produced  the  Titans. 

Then  mother  Earth  produced  celestial  youths, 
Called  Titans,  from  the  fierce  revenge  they  took 
On  starry  Crelus. 

This  is,  according  to  those  ancient  poets,  the  beginning  of 
their  gods,  and  of  all  things  else.  For  each  of  those  who  are 
accounted  as  gods  was  in  the  beginning.  What  of  that  then? 
If  they  did  begin  to  be,  as  their  own  theologians  confess,  then 
they  are  nothing ;  for  a  thing  must  be  either  uncreated,  and 
therefore  eternal;  or  generated,  and  therefore  corruptible: 
and  it  is  not  I  who  think  this  whilst  the  philosophers  differ. 
"  What  then  is  that  which  always  is,  and  has  no  beginning  ? 
or  which  is  always  produced,  but  never  exists  V  Plato,  speak 
ing  here  of  things  perceived  by  the  mind  and  the  senses,  teaches 
that  those  which  always  have  existed,  perceived  by  the  mind, 
are  ungenerated ;  and  those  which  have  not  so  existed,  the 
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sensible,  are  created,  as  both  beginning  to  be,  and  subject  to 
cease  from  being.  And  much  after  the  same  opinion  do  the 
Stoics  speak,  when  they  say,  all  things  shall  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  again  exist,  and  the  world  have  a  new  beginning. 
But  if  there  be,  as  they  assert,  these  two  principles,  the  one 
operative,  and  a  first  mover,  as  providence ;  the  other  passive, 
and  moved,  as  matter ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  world,  even 
though  under  providence,  cannot  subsist  for  ever,  as  being 
made,  how  can  these  gods  live  for  ever,  who  are  not  self- 
existent,  but  originated  ?  Or  wherein  are  the  gods  superior 
to  matter,  who  derive  their  natures  from  water  ?  But  neither 
do  they  even  think  water  itself  to  have  been  the  first  origin 
of  all  things :  and  yet  what  can  be  composed  of  simple  and 
homogeneous  elements?  (Matter  necessarily  requires  an 
artist,  and  an  artist  matter.)  Or  how  could  the  forms  of 
things  exist,  without  matter  or  artist  ?  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  make  matter  more  ancient  than  the  gods,  forasmuch  as 
the  producing  cause  must  necessarily  have  been  before  the 
things  produced. 

20.  If  then  their  theology  were  absurd,  so  far  as  it  teaches 
their  gods  to  have  had  a  beginning,  and  originated  from 
water,  when  I  had  proved  that  nothing  is  generated,  or  made, 
that  is  not  capable  of  dissolution,  I  might  have  met  their 
other  accusations.  But  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they 
have  defined  the  forms  of  their  bodies, — Heracles  is  repre 
sented  by  them  in  the  form  of  a  twisting  serpent :  the  Titans 
are  described  with  a  hundred  hands  each;  and  Jupiter's 
daughter,  whom  he  begat  on  his  mother  Rhea,  or  Demeter,  or 
Demetor,  to  have  had  two  eyes  in  the  usual  places,  and  two 
others  above  them  in  her  forehead,  with  a  bird's  beak  on  the 
hinder  part  of  her  neck,  and  horns  on  her  head :  wherefore 
also  Rhea  affrighted  at  so  monstrous  a  child,  is  said  to  have 
fled  away,  refusing  to  give  it  suck ;  whence  also  she  is  called 
mystically  Athela,  but  more  generally  Persephone  and  the 
Maid  [Kore] ;  not  the  same  with  Minerva,  or  Athena,  who 
was  called  Kore  from  her  blue  eyes.  And  after  this  they 
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give  us,  as  they  think,  an  accurate  account  of  the  actions  of 
their  gods.  Saturn  castrated  his  father,  flung  him  headlong 
out  of  his  own  chariot,  and  slew  and  devoured  his  own  male 
children.  But  Jupiter  put  his  father  in  chains,  and  threw 
him  into  Tartarus,  as  Ccelus  had  done  to  his  sons  before,  and 
made  war  after  this  with  the  Titans  for  his  empire.  He  pur 
sued  his  mother  Ehea,  who  declined  his  suit,  and  upon  her 
changing  herself  into  a  female  serpent,  he  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent  too,  and  had  carnal  knowledge  of  her,  wreathing 
about  her  in  what  is  called  an  Herculean  fold;  the  memorial 
of  which  affair  is  preserved  in  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  ravish  his  own  daughter  Persephone, 
whom  he  also  forced  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  had  by  her 
a  son  called  Dionysius.  It  was  indeed  necessary  for  me  to 
say  thus  much ;  and  now,  what  religion,  yea,  what  good  is 
there  in  these  histories  ?  or  that  we  should  believe  Cronos, 
or  Jupiter,  or  the  Maid,  and  the  rest,  to  have  been  deities  ? 
Is  it  the  forms  of  their  bodies?  who  of  judgment  or  common 
sense  can  believe  that  a  serpent  was  begotten  by  a  god,  as 
Orpheus  tells  us  ? 

Phanes  produc'd  a  strange  and  monstrous  birth, 

A  fieiy  dragon  from  her  sacred  womb. 

Her  hair  flowed  from  her  head;  a  lovely  face 

It  was  to  look  at,  but  the  other  parts 

Down  from  her  neck  were  of  a  fearful  snake. 

Who  can  worship  Phanes  himself  for  a  god,  yea,  the  eldest 
god,  (for  he  was  the  first-born  of  the  egg ;)  or  can  imagine 
he  had  the  body  or  shape  of  a  serpent?  or  that  he  was 
devoured  by  Jupiter,  to  secure  the  possession  of  his  kingdom  ? 
For  if  these  are  in  no  wise  better  than  the  very  beasts,  they 
are  not  real  gods,  since  it  is  clear,  that  the  deity  must  be 
perfectly  different  from  all  terrestrial  or  material  substance. 
Why  should  we  approach  to  such  as  are  begotten  like  to 
brutes,  and  whose  shapes  are  both  terrible  and  loathsome  to 
behold? 

21.  And  yet,  if  they  said  that  these  divinities  had  only 
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flesh  and  seed,  and  only  animal  passions  and  desires ;  even 
then  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  these  descriptions  as 
folly  and  worthy  of  ridicule,  for  the  divine  nature  cannot  be 
subject  to  anger,  or  desire,  and  sensuality,  nor  can  there  be 
the  seed  of  generation  in  a  god;  but  supposing  they  have 
forms  of  flesh,  let  them  be  superior  to  rage  and  anger;  let 
not  Minerva  show  herself 

Wrathful  at  Jove,  fell  anger  burns  her  heart. 
or  Juno  be  seen  in  such  a  rage ; 

Juno  could  not  contain  her  rage,  but  spoke. 
Let  them  be  superior  to  grief; 

Alas,  my  eyes  do  see  the  man  I  love, 

Pursued  round  Troy's  walls,  and  my  heart  doth  mourn. 

For  I  say  that  men  who  give  way  to  rage,  or  grief,  are  of 
weak  and  rude  minds ;  but  when  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
weeps  for  his  son ; 

Alas,  Sarpedon,  most  belov'd  of  men, 
Fated  to  fall  beneath  Patroclus'  spear. 

And,  though  he  mourns  for  him,  cannot  save  him  from  the 
danger : 

Sarpedon  Jove's  son,  not  e'en  he  can  save  him. 

Who  would  not  blame  the  folly  of  those  who  worshiped  the 
deity  with  such  fables  as  these?  or  rather  are  they  not 
atheists  ?  Let  them  be  flesh  and  blood,  but  let  them  not  be 
wounded ;  neither  Venus  in  her  body  by  Diomede ; 

Tydeus'  great  son  gave  me  this  grisly  wound  ; 
or  in  her  heart  by  Mars, 

Me,  her  lame  husband,  Venus  daughter  of  Jove 
Ever  doth  slight,  and  loves  the  blooming  Mars. 

And  dipped  beneath  the  face  of  his  soft  skin. 

the  god  of  battle,  the  assister  of  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  is 
weaker  than  Diomede : 

With  madding  mind  he  burns  in  arms  like  Mars. 
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Be  silent,  Homer;  God  cannot  be  mad.  But  you  describe 
God  as  a  blood-stained  murderer ; 

Mars,  Mars,  the  plague  of  men,  all  stained  with  blood. 
and   relate   his    adultery,   and  how  he  was  caught  in  the 
snare. 

They  went  to  bed,  and  slept ;  but  round  them  fell 

The  bonds  by  wily  Vulcan  forged :  their  limbs 

Could  now  no  longer  move. 

Are  not  these  impious  absurdities  which  they  throw  into 
their  accounts  of  their  gods  ?  Ccelus  is  castrated,  Cronos  is 
chained  and  flung  down  to  Tartarus,  the  Titans  rebel,  Styx 
is  killed  in  the  battle  :  and  thus  at  length  the  gods  are  shown 
not  to  be  immortal :  they  are  in  love  with  one  another,  and 
also  with  men  and  women. 

./Eneas,  whom  the  golden  Venus  bore, 
Got  by  Anchises  in  th'  Idaean  groves. 

Are  not  the  gods  here  in  love?  are  they  not  subject  to  the 
passions  of  men  ?  If  they  were  indeed  gods,  could  they  be 
touched  with  concupiscence  ?  or,  if  God  by  divine  dispensa 
tion  did  take  our  flesh  on  him,  is  he  at  once  a  slave  to  lust  ? 

Goddess  or  woman  never  in  my  breast 
Kindled  before  so  fierce  a  flame  of  love. 
Not  when  I  loved  Ixion's  wife,  nor  when 
The  fair- heeled  Danae,  Acrisius'  daughter; 
Or  Phoenix  daughter,  famous  from  afar. 
Semele,  nor  Alcmena  fair,  of  Thebes. 
Nor  yet  the  fair-hair'd  Ceres,  beauteous  queen. 
Nor  glorious  Latona,  nor  e'en  thee. 

This  was  a  mere  man,  a  generated  and  mortal  creature, 
having  nothing  of  a  god  in  him. 

But  these  gods  are  sometimes  servants  to  mortals  : 

Hail  palace  of  Admetus,  where  once  I, 
Although  a  god,  sat  at  a  menial  board. 

And  feed  cattle : 

For  here  I  came,  and  fed  his  lowing  herds, 
And  kept  this  house. 
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Adraetus  then  was  a  man  superior  to  the  god.  O  prophet 
and  wise  !  Foreseer  of  the  calamities  of  others,  thou  couldst 
not  prophesy  the  death  of  thy  dear  boy,  but  didst  slay  him 
with  thy  own  hand ! 

I  thought  Apollo's  mouth  e'er  spoke  the  truth, 
Divine,  and  true,  big  with  prophetic  skill. 

^Eschylus  abuses  Apollo  as  a  false  prophet : 

The  subject  of  your  hymns  this  feasted  God, 

Who  spoke  these  words,  he  'twas  that  killed  my  son. 

22.  But  these  perhaps  are  poetical  flights ;  and  there  is  some 
natural  explanation  of  these  things,  as  Empedocles  says  : 

Let  Jove  be  fire,  Juno  the  earth,  and  Neptune, 
And  Nestis  too  that  pours  the  stream  for  man. 

Let  then  Jupiter  be  fire  and  Juno  the  air,  Pluto  the  earth 
and  Nestis  water ;  still  fire,  water,  and  air  are  elements ; 
therefore  none  of  them  can  be  God,  not  Jupiter,  nor  Juno, 
nor  Pluto ;  for  all  these  elements  owe  their  nature  and  origin 
to  matter,  whicli  has  been  separated  by  God. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  the  mild  fleeting  air, 
And  harmony  with  these. 

Without  harmony  these  elements  cannot  consist,  but  would 
be  dissipated  by  discord;  how  then  can  they  be  called  gods? 
According  to  Empedocles,  harmony  is  the  principle,  and  to  it 
all  concrete  things  are  subject.  But  the  first  principle  in 
everything  has  the  mastery.  If  then  we  make  the  power  of 
the  ruler  and  of  the  being  subject  to  be  the  same,  we  shall  give 
the  same  honour  to  corruptible,  fleeting,  and  changeable 
matter,  as  to  the  uncreated,  eternal,  and  ever-unchangeable 
God. 

Let  Jupiter  be,  according  to  the  Stoics,  fiery  essence,  Juno 
the  air, — the  name  too  here  is,  on  comparison,  found  to  agree — 
and  Neptune  water ;  or,  let  another  interpretation  be  given 
to  them.  Some  call  Jupiter  the  Air  of  two  natures,  both 
male  and  female;  others  Opportunity  which  turns  time  to 
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success ;  and  is  therefore  alone  said  to  have  escaped  the  teeth 
of  Time,  or  Cronos.  But,  with  the  Stoics,  you  may  argue 
thus ;  if  you  think  the  one  God  above  to  be  eternal  and  un 
created,  but  that  concrete  things  are  according  to  the  change 
of  matter,  or  the  spirit  of  God  pervading  matter  according  to  its 
varieties,  you  make  him  to  have  different  appellations,  such 
forms  of  matter  will  become  the  body  of  God.  But  further, 
since  elements  are  subject  to  conflagration,  it  is  the  necessary 
result  that  the  names  will  perish  together  with  the  forms,  and 
there  will,  consequently,  remain  only  the  Spirit  of  God.  Who 
then  can  call  those  bodies  gods,  which,  on  account  of  their 
being  material,  are  variable  and  perishable  ?  But  as  to  those 
who  say  that  Cronos  is  Time  and  Rhea  the  Earth,  and  that 
she  conceived  by  Time,  or  Cronos,  and  brought  forth ;  where 
fore  also  she  is  styled  the  mother  of  all  things,  and  he  is  said 
to  beget  and  devour  them ;  and  that  the  excision  of  the  parts  is 
the  intercourse  of  the  male  with  the  female,  which  cuts  and 
casts  seed  into  the  womb,  and  begets  the  man,  having  in  him 
self  desire,  which  is  Venus ;  and  that  the  madness  of  Cronos 
is  the  change  of  season,  which  destroys  both  animate  and 
inanimate  things,  but  that  by  chains  and  Tartarus  is  under 
stood  Time  which  revolves  by  means  of  the  seasons  and 
disappears  :  to  these  we  answer,  whether  by  Cronos  is  meant 
Time,  it  changes ;  or  the  season,  it  revolves ;  or  darkness,  or 
frost,  or  moisture,  all  these  are  alterable  :  But  the  Divine 
nature  is  immortal,  immovable,  and  unchangeable ;  and, 
therefore,  neither  Cronos  nor  any  image  of  him  can  be  God. 
But  concerning  Jupiter,  whether  he  be  the  Air,  born  from 
Cronos,  the  male  of  which  is  called  Jupiter,  and  the  female 
Juno  (and  therefore  styled  sister  and  wife),  it  is  changeable ; 
or,  if  by  him  is  meant  any  season,  it  also  revolves :  but  God 
never  changes,  nor  comes  to  an  end. 

Why  need  I  trouble  you  by  saying  more,  seeing  that  you 
know  better  than  I  what  is  in  each  of  these  natural  philo 
sophers,  and  what  have  been  the  opinions  of  writers  on  nature  ? 
Why  should  I  mention  Minerva,  which  they  interpret  Wisdom, 
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diffused  through  all  things  ?  Or  Isis,  by  which  is  understood 
natural  time,  in  which  all  things  are  born,  and  through  which 
all  exist  ?  Or  Osiris,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
and  whom  his  mother  fought  for,  and  found  his  limbs,  and 
buried  them  ;  and  whose  tomb  is  to  this  day  in  being,  and  is 
called  the  tomb  of  Osiris  ?  For,  while  men  wander  up  and 
down  among  the  forms  of  matter,  they  deviate  from  the  true 
God,  who  is  comprehensible  by  the  mind  only ;  and  thence 
they  deify  the  elements,  and  parts  of  them,  giving  them 
different  names  at  different  times.  Thus  Osiris  killed,  is 
interpreted  the  sowing  of  the  seed  *  (whence,  they  tell  us,  at 
the  finding  of  his  limbs — that  is,  the  fruits,  mystically — they 
shouted  to  Isis,  We  have  found  him  !  let  us  rejoice  together!). 
The  fruit  of  the  vine  they  call  Bacchus,  and  the  vine  itself 
Semele,  and  the  thunder  the  heat  of  the  sun.  And  thus  those 
who  make  mythologies  about  their  gods  do  anything  rather 
than  explain  the  nature  of  them,  not  perceiving  that  what  they 
say  in  defence  of  their  gods  confirms  the  accusations  brought 
against  them. 

*  Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  and  in  most  authors,  concerning 
the  multitude  of  gods  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians,  some  very  consider 
able  men,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  have  thought — the  more 
intelligent  among  them  believed — there  was  one  God  only ;  and  this  very 
story  of  Isis  and  Osiris  hath  been  itself  urged  as  a  proof.  The  whole 
thing  is  thus,  in  the  learned  Cudworth  :  "  Our  second  observation  is  this, 
that  the  Egyptian  theology,  asserting  one  incorporeal  Deity,  that  is,  all 
things ;  as  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  admit  a  multitude  of  self-existent 
and  independent  deities,  so  did  the  seeming  polytheism  of  these  Egyptians 
proceed  also,  in  great  measure,  from  this  principle  of  theirs,  not  rightly 
understood ;  they  being  led  thereby,  in  a  certain  sense,  QIOTTOIIIV,  to 
personate  and  deify  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature, 
bestowing  the  names  of  gods  and  goddesses  upon  them :  Not  that  they 
thereby  worshiped  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  as  such,  much  less 
things  not  substantial,  but  mere  accidents,  for  so  many  real  distinct  per 
sonal  deities  ;  but  because,  conceiving,  that  God  was  all  things,  ought  to 
be  worshiped  in  all  things  (such,  especially,  as  were  more  beneficial  to 
mankind),  they  did,  according  to  tbat  Asclepian  and  Trismegistic  doctrine 
beforementioned,  call  God  by  the  name  of  everything,  or  everything  by 
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For,  what  relation  has  Europa  and  the  bull,  the  swan  and 
Leda,  to  the  earth,  or  air,  that  he  should  have  foul  union  with 
those,  or  the  air  with  the  earth  ?  The  true  fact  is,  the  philo 
sophers,  failing  to  apprehend  the  greatness  of  God,  and  unable 
to  raise  their  minds,  by  sympathy,  to  heavenly  things, 
melted  into  the  forms  of  matter,  and  sinking  deified  the 
changes  of  the  elements ;  the  same  as  if  any  one  should 
honour  the  ship  he  sailed  in,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  the  pilot. 
But  as  a  ship  is  nothing,  however  well  rigged,  if  wanting  a 
pilot,  so  the  elements,  without  the  providence  of  God,  would 
be  of  no  use,  however  well  ordered  :  for  both  the  ship  without 
a  pilot  cannot  sail,  nor  can  the  elements  move  without  a 
God. 

23.  You  may  here  ask,  since  you  excel  all  in  intelligence, 
by  what  means  can  the  idols  perform  wonders,  if  those  are 
not  gods,  to  whom  those  statues  are  erected  ?  since  it  is  absurd 
to  think,  fixed  and  inanimate  images  can  do  anything  of  them 
selves,  without  some  mover.  Now  we  grant,  first,  that  there 
have  been  in  several  countries  and  cities,  some  surprising 
things  done  in  the  name  of  these  statues.  But  though  some 
persons  may  have  suffered  any  calamity,  and  others  gained 

the  name  of  God.  And  that  the  wiser  of  them  very  well  understood  that  it 
was  really  one  and  the  same  simple  Deity  that  was  thus  worshiped 
amongst  them  hy  piecemeal,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  things 
of  nature,  and  under  different  names  and  notions,  and  with  different  cere 
monies,  is  thus  declared  by  Plutarch  : — '  Isis  is  a  Greek  word,  which 
signifies  knowledge ;  and  Typhon  is  the  enemy  to  this  goddess,  who 
being  puffed  up  hy  ignorance  and  error,  doth  distract  and  discerp  the 
holy  doctrine  (of  the  simple  Deity),  which  Isis  collects  together  again,  and 
makes  up  into  one,  and  thus  delivers  it  to  those  who  are  initiated  into  her 
sacred  mysteries,  in  order  to  deification.'  In  which  words,  Plutarch  inti 
mates,  that  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Osiris  being  mangled  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Typhon,  did  allegorically  signify  the  discerption  and  distraction  of  the 
simple  Deity,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  vulgar  minds 
(not  able  to  comprehend  it  altogether  at  once),  into  several  names  and 
partial  notions,  which  yet  true  knowledge  and  understanding,  that  is,  Isis 
makes  up  whole  again,  and  unites  into  one," — Cud.  Intel.  Syst.  p.  414. 
— HUMPHREYS. 
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some  profit  through  their  means,  we  do  not  believe  the  opera 
tors  of  either  to  be  gods.  But  in  what  sense  you  say  statues 
do  anything,  and  what  those  beings  are  who  assume  their 
names,  and  perform  the  actions  attributed  to  them,  we  have 
carefully  examined.  In  order  then  to  show,  who  those  are, 
who  operate  in  those  idols,  and  to  prove  they  are  not  gods,  it 
will  be  needful  to  bring  some  witnesses  from  the  philosophers. 
And,  first,  Thales,  as  those  who  classify  his  doctrines,  have 
discovered  and  testify,  divides  superior  beings  into  three 
orders,  God,  daemons,  and  heroes  ;  God  he  conceives  to  be  the 
Mind  of  the  world,  daemons  he  thinks  spiritual  beings,  and 
heroes  the  separate  souls  of  men,  good  ones  of  good  men,  and 
bad  of  bad  men.  Plato  too,  though  he  hesitates  on  other 
points,  makes  three  orders  of  superior  beings ;  the  uncreated 
God,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  created  for  the  ornament  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  daemons:  concerning  which  daemons, 
declining  to  give  an  opinion,  he  advises  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
what  had  been  already  delivered  by  other  writers.  "  But  to 
speak  of  the  other  daemons,  and  to  conceive  their  generation, 
is  above  my  abilities ;  we  must  listen  to  those  who  have  spoken 
before,  who,  as  being  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  as  they  assure 
us,  must  know  best  their  own  forefathers.  We  ought  not 
then  to  disbelieve  the  accounts  the  sons  of  the  gods  give  con 
cerning  themselves,  though  they  do  not  prove  them  to  us  by 
probable  or  conclusive  demonstrations.  And  since  they  de 
clare  they  speak  of  matters  peculiar  to  themselves,  we  should 
obey  the  law,  and  believe  them.  Thus  then,  according  to 
them,  I  also  shall  both  hold  and  state  my  account  of  the 
generation  of  the  gods.  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the  children 
of  Coelus  and  Terra ;  of  whom  were  bom  Phorcys,  Saturn, 
llhea,  and  a  great  many  others.  And  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  and 
all  those  whom  we  every  day  hear  styled  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  begotten  by  Saturn  and  Uliea.  And  from 
these  again  a  great  many  other  deities."  But  could  the 
great  Plato,  who  had  a  notion  of  the  eternal  Mind,  God, 
only  comprehensible  by  reason,  who  gives  him  his  dis- 
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tinguisliing  attributes,  perfect  existence,  unity,  goodness 
flowing  from  him,  which  is  truth  :  and  about  the  first  power, 
and  that  all  things  belong  to  the  King  of  all,  and  that  all 
things  were  made  according  to  his  good  pleasure ;  and  that 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  same  with  two  and 
three,  and  that  he  is  second  in  second  causes,  and  third  in 
third  causes ;  did  he  think  it  above  his  understanding,  to 
discover  the  truth  concerning  gods  said  to  be  begotten  of 
sensible  bodies,  the  heaven,  and  the  earth?  No,  this  must 
not  be  allowed:  but  since  he  knew  it  was  impossible,  that 
gods  should  beget,  or  be  begotten,  because  whatever  hath  a 
beginning  shall  also  have  an  end  :  but  he  knew  too,  it  was 
still  more  impossible  to  undeceive  the  multitude,  who  have 
assented  to  fables  without  examination,  and  for  this  reason  he 
says,  "  It  is  above  his  abilities  to  find  out  or  to  inform  them, 
after  what  manner  those  other  daemons  were  generated,  since 
he  could  not  discover  or  explain  how  gods  can  be  born."  But 
as  to  what  he  says,  "  Jupiter,  the  great  ruler  in  heaven,  driving 
his  winged  chariot,  goes  before,  ordering  and  governing  all 
things ;  a  host  of  gods  and  daemons  follow  him/'  this  cannot 
be  applied  to  Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn.  For  hereby  the  great 
Creator  of  the  world  is  meant,  as  Plato  clearly  enough  ex 
presses  himself;  but  he,  wanting  a  more  proper  name,  gives 
him  the  common  appellation  of  Jupiter,  not  as  peculiar  to 
God,  but  for  clearness  ;  since  it  was  impossible  to  describe  God 
according  to  his  greatness  to  the  vulgar,  he  aggrandizes  the 
common  phrase,  adding  the  epithet  Great,  that  he  may  dis 
tinguish  the  heavenly  from  the  earthly,  the  uncreated  from 
the  created,  which  was  younger  not  only  than  his  parents 
Coelus  and  Terra,  but  even  than  mortals,  the  Cretans,  who  hid 
him  out  of  the  way  of  being  eaten  up  by  his  father. 

24.  But  I  need  not  before  your  majesties,  who  have  dipped 
into  every  science,  either  make  mention  of  the  poets,  or  ex 
amine  any  other  opinions,  since  I  have  thus  much  to  say.  If 
the  poets  and  philosophers  did  not  acknowledge  one  God,  but 
did  apparently  always  speak  of  these  as  of  demons,  or  as  of 
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matter,  or  as  of  men  once  in  being,  yet  by  such  notions  as 
these  we  should  be  justly  annoyed,  because  we  distinguish 
between  God  and  matter,  and  their  different  essences,  for  as 
we  acknowledge  God,  and  the  Son  his  WORD,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  one  as  to  their  power,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit ;  the  Son  to  be  the  mind,  the  Word,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  to  proceed  as  light  does  from 
fire  :  So  we  have  admitted  there  are  other  powers  conversant 
about  matter  and  by  its  means ;  one  indeed,  opposed  to  God ; 
not  that  there  is  any  contrary  principle  to  God,  as  the  notion 
of  Empedocles  was  of  discord  and  harmony,  and  night  to  day, 
as  we  see  :  Since  even  if  there  is  anything  opposed  to  God, 
it  ceased  to  be,  its  nature  being  dissolved  by  the  power  and 
strength  of  God,  but  because  to  the  goodness  of  God  which  is 
an  inseparable  property  of  his  nature,  and  co-existent,  as  co 
lour  to  a  body,  without  which  it  cannot  exist,  (not  as  being 
a  part,  but  as  a  necessary  property,  one  with  it  and  blended 
together,  as  yellow  colour  to  fire,  or  blue  to  the  sky)  is  op 
posed  a  certain  spirit  conversant  about  matter,  yet  made  by 
God  as  the  other  angels  were,  and  entrusted  with  the  manage 
ment  of  matter,  and  of  its  forms.  For  angels  were  for  this 
end  created,  that  they  might  preside  over,  and  govern  things 
made  and  put  in  order  by  God ;  that  God  himself  might  exer 
cise  universal  and  general  providence  over  all  his  creatures, 
whilst  the  charge  of  particulars  is  committed  to  angels  set 
over  them ;  and  as  men  were  endued  with  free-will,  and  the 
power  of  choosing  good  or  ill,  (for  you  would  neither  reward 
the  good,  nor  punish  the  bad,  if  virtue  and  vice  were  not 
ecmally  in  their  power,  and  some  were  found  faithful,  and 
others  unfaithful,  in  their  charges),  so  also  wras  the  case  with 
the  angels.  Some  of  the  angels,  by  a  right  use  of  their 
liberty,  continued  such  as  they  were  created  by  God,  and  in 
due  obedience  to  his  commands :  others,  on  the  contrary, 
were  disobedient  to  the  nature  of  their  being  and  to  his  rule ; 
both  the  angel  over  matter,  and  its  forms,  and  others,  who 
were  placed  over  things  in  this  first  firmament  (we  speak  no- 
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thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  only  relate  what  our  prophets  have 
declared)  :  they  fell  into  concupiscence,  and  the  love  of  women, 
and  became  subject  to  the  flesh  ;  but  he  grew  negligent  and 
wicked  in  the  administration  of  the  charge  committed  to  him. 
And  those,  who  thus  fell  in  love  with  women,  begat  the  giants 
so  called.  But  be  not  surprised,  if  your  own  poetical  history 
have  something  like  this  ;  for  worldly  and  religious  wisdom 
are  as  different  as  the  resemblance  of  truth  is  from  truth  it 
self  :  the  one  is  heavenly  ;  the  other  earthly.  For  even  ac 
cording  to  him  who  presides  over  matter, 

We  oft  speak  lies,  which  bear  the  form  of  truth. 
25.  These  *  angels,    therefore,   falling  from   heaven,  and 
keeping  to  the  air  and  the  earth,  and  not  being  able  to  raise 

*  Plato  says  very  near  the  same  thing,  in  his  Phaedo  ;  but  we  find  a 
full  record  of  this  notion  in  Hierocles,  and  it  is  by  him  attributed  to  Em- 
pedocles  and  Pythagoras,  as  well  as  to  Plato  : 

"KaTtim  Kai  cnroTtiTTTti  TTQ  evSaijiovoQ     wat'  o  av0OW7ro£,  <*>Q  'E 


"Avtiffi  de  Kai  TTJV  a^aiav  'd%iv  airoXceufBavti. 

Ei  (jtev^n  ra  Trtpi  yijv  Kai  rbv  drtpirta  x&por, 
'EvQa  (jtovos  re,  K<5roc  TI,  Kai  aXXwv  tQvea  Krjp& 
Ei'e  ov  ol 


.     .     .     'Avd  \tifjikva  Tf.  Kai  OKOTOQ  qXa 

'R  de  tQfffic  TOV  QtvyovroQ  rrjv  Trjg  'ATTJC  \dfisva  irpbq  rffV  Trig 
tirtiytrai  Xti/ilva,  ov  cnroXinrov  rij  opfifj  TrTtpoppvrjcrt<»<;  els  yqivov  tp\trai 
(Tai/za,  oXjSiou 

aluJvof  dfirjQiiQ. 

Man  falleth  from  his  happy  state,  as  Empedocles  the  Pythagorean  says, 
by  being  a  fugitive,  apostate,  and  wanderer  from  God,  acted  with  a  cer 
tain,  mad,  and  irrational  strife,  or  contention.  But  he  ascends  again, 
and  recovers  his  former  state  ;  if  he 

Decline  these  earthly  things,  and  wretched  state, 
AY  here  murder,  wrath,  and  troops  of  mischiefs  reign. 
into  which  place  they  who  fall,  wander  up  and  down  through  the  field  of 
Ate  and  darkness  :    But  the  desire  of  him  that  flies  from  this  field  of  Ate, 
carries  him  on  towards  the  field  of  truth;  which  the  soul  at  first  relin 
quishing,  and  loosing  its  wings,  fell  downward  into  this  earthly  body 
deprived  of  its  happy  life.  —  HUMPHREYS. 
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themselves  again  to  heaven,  as  also  the  souls  of  the  giants, 
the  daemons  which  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  excite,  the 
ones,  the  dseraons,  such  motions  as  are  agreeable  to  their  con 
stitutions,  the  others,  the  angels,  such  lusts  as  they  once 
pursued,  and  especially  the  prince  of  matter,  as  appears  from 
the  event,  practises  and  deals  in  things  which  oppose  and 
thwart  the  goodness  of  God  ; 

When  I  consider,  doubt  disturbs  my  breast, 
If  God  or  fortune  guides  tbe  life  of  man, 
For,  contrary  to  hope  and  justice  too, 
Some  are  expelled  in  exile  from  their  homes, 
Without  subsistence ;  others  thrive  apace. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  adversity  and  prosperity  makes 
Euripides  doubt,  to  what  he  should  attribute  the  regulation 
of  human  affairs  :  upon  consideration  of  which,  one  might 
say, 

When  we  see  such  things,  how  can  we  believe 

There  is  a  God,  or  law  for  men  to  follow  ? 

And  hence,  Aristotle  hastily  concludes,  that  sublunary  things 
are  not  governed  by  Providence,  though  the  eternal  provi 
dence  of  God  extends  itself  equally  over  the  affairs  of  this 
world — 

(Whether  it  will  or  no,  the  teeming  earth 
Produces  grass  to  feed  my  lowing  herds.) 

whilst  the  particular  Providence  proceeds  by  truth,  not  by 
opinion,  in  the  case  of  the  worthy,  and  the  others  are  go 
verned  by  Providence  by  the  law  of  reason  according  to  the 
common  constitution  of  their  nature.  Yet  upon  account  of 
the  demoniacal  disturbances  of  such  laws,  and  irregularities 
from  them  occasioned  by  the  operation  and  energy  of  the  op 
posite  spirit,  tempting  men  in  different  ways,  from  within 
and  without,  as  particular  persons,  so  also  whole  nations, 
specially  and  generally,  according  to  the  stated  laws  of  matter, 
and  their  respective  dispositions  to  heavenly  things :  Some 
persons,  whose  opinions  are  not  trifling,  have  imagined  this 
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world  to  have  been  created  without  any  design  or  order,  and 
to  be  guided  and  ruled  by  blind  chance.  But  these  men  ob 
serve  not  how  in  every  part  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing 
disordered  or  neglected,  but  each  part  made  by  rule,  and  there 
fore  nothing  breaks  the  regularity  in  which  it  was  created. 
Thus,  man  keeps  himself  in  proper  order,  according  to  the 
will  of  his  Maker,  hath  one  constant  and  certain  manner  of 
generation ;  keeps  a  certain  shape  of  limbs,  never  transgress 
ing  its  laws,  and  has  a  general  and  common  term  and  period 
of  life.  Notwithstanding  which,  according  to  his  own  par 
ticular  disposition,  and  according  to  the  operation  of  daemons 
that  assail  him,  one  man  is  differently  moved  and  inclined 
from  another,  though  all  have  a  common  reason. 

26.  Those,  then,  who  tempt  men  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
are  such  of  the  above-mentioned  evil  spirits,  as  are  delighted 
in  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  and  are  imagined  to  lick  it  up. 
But  those  gods  which  are  held  in  such  admiration  by  the 
vulgar,  and  whose  names  the  statues  bear,  as  is  easy  to  learn 
from  their  history,  were  men  born  :  and  that  the  daemons 
have  taken  their  names,  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  each  of 
them.  Some  cut  off  their  members,  as  those  who  minister  to 
E/hea ;  others  cut  and  wound  their  bodies,  as  the  worshipers 
of  Diana ;  and  she  in  Tauris  commands  strangers  to  be  sacri 
ficed  to  her.  I  forbear  here  mentioning  those  who  cut  them 
selves  with  knives,  or  whips,  and  the  various  kinds  of  these 
daemons  :  For  God  does  not  command  us  to  act  thus  un 
naturally. 

But  when  a  daemon  aims  to  bring  a  plague 

On  man,  he  first  infatuates  the  mind. 

But  God  is  perfectly  good,  and  therefore  is  eternally  be 
neficent. 

But  moreover,  that  those  malevolent  beings  which  operate 
after  this  manner,  and  they  to  whom  the  statues  are  in 
scribed,  are  perfectly  different,  we  have  the  plainest  proofs  in 
Troas  and  Parium ;  the  one  of  which  cities  has  statues  of  our 
contemporary  one  Neryllinus,  the  other,  Parium,  those  of 
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lexander  and  Proteus.     Alexander's  tomb  and  stat 
i  in  the  Forum  ;  all  the  other  statues  of  Neryllinua  a 
iblic  ornaments  of  the  city,  if  they  may  be  called 
ents  to  a  city;  but  one  of  them  is  imagined  to  pr 
onses,  and  cure  diseases,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Trc^ 
re  sacrifice  to  it,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  gild  it  ov< 
>ld,  and  crown  it  with  chaplets :  the  statue  of  Proteu 

you  know  very  well,  threw  himself  into  the  fire 
lympic  games,  is  said  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  But 

the  statue  of  Alexander, 

Beauteous  but  ill-starr'd  Paris,  womaii-uiad! 

,  to  a  beneficent  and  kind  god,  there  are  public  saorices 
id  feasts  instituted.     Which  of  them  then  is  it,  thatper- 
rms  what  is   attributed   to   the    statues?     Neryllinu   or 
roteus,  or  Alexander,  or  is  it  the  composition  of  vaster? 
ut  the  matter  of  these  statues  is  brass,  and  what  can  rasa 
9  of  itself?     That  may  be  altered  back  into  any  other  jrm, 
5  in  Herodotus  the  statue  of  Amasis  into  a  foot-bath    Or 
hat  good,  I  pray,  can  either  Neryllinus  or  Proteus  ntr  do 
)  the  sick  ?  for  what  the  statue  of  Neryllinus  is  belinvi  to 
Sect  is  done  while  he  himself  is  alive  and  at  this  time  tic. 
27.  What  then  shall  we  say?     Is  it  that  some  seiekss 
ad  chimerical  motions  of  the  mind  concerning  some  opnons, 
ccasion  them  to  form  to  themselves  several  idols  and  inuares, 
artly  out  of  matter,  partly  of  their  own  imaginatioi-and 
onception?      The   soul   is   most   subject   to   this,    whs   it 
eceives  and  is  affected  by  some  influence  from  the  suit  of 
latter,  and  looks  not  up  to  heaven  and  the  Maker 
niverse,  but  looking  to  earthly  things  is  wholly  dc 
o  the  earth,  becoming  almost  entirely  flesh  and  bio 
o  more  a  pure  spirit.     These  absurd  and  wild  motioi 
rind  produce  idolatrous  imaginations,  but  when  th< 
f  a  soft  and  pliable  nature,  being  disobedient  and  i 
rholesome  doctrines,  void  of  all  notion  of  the  trui 
rithout  any  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  Creator 
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uiiverse;  and  receives  impressed  upon  it  false  opinion! 
tself,  the  daemons  which  are  conversant  about  matte 
clight  in  the  blood  and  nidour  of  sacrifices,  as  bei 
tivers  of  mankind,  make  their  advantage  of  these  irr 
lotions  of  the  mind  in  the  vulgar,  invade  their  mind 
tcite  imaginative  apprehensions  in  them,  as  if  occasio 
lose  statues.  And  howsoever  the  soul,  as  being  immc 
loved  by  reason,  either  foreseeing  the  future  or  regi 
ie  present,  those  evil  spirits  arrogate  to  themselv 
bnour. 

28.  But  perhaps  it  is  necessary  something  should  1 
iid  concerning  the  names  of  the  gods.  Ilerodoti 
-lexander  the  son  of  Philip,  in  the  letter  to  his  mothei 
oth  are  said  to  have  conversed  with  the  priests  themse 
leliopolis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes)  assure  us,  the  prie 
irmed  them  they  were  mere  men.  "They  at  once 
1  us,"  says  Herodotus,  "  that  all  they  whose  image 
tore,  were  just  such  as  they  were  represented,  and  vc 
trent  from  gods :  that  before  these,  who  had  been 
tore  were  the  gods  who  were  kings  in  Egypt,  and  w< 
7,th  these  men,  and  one  of  whom  always  presided  o\ 
cners."  And  that  Orus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  by  the  i 
tiled  Apollo,  after  he  had  destroyed  Typhon,  they  Si 
tb  last  who  reigned  in  Egypt.  By  Osiris  is  meant  B 
ii  Greek.  Thus  both  the  others  and  the  last  king  of 
wre  men :  and  from  these  were  derived  the  names 
gds  among  the  Greeks  :  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Bacch 
Is,  as  the  same  Herodotus  tells  us.  Apollo  and  Dian 
SB  were  the  children  of  Dionysius  [Bacchus]  and  Is 
Lcona  was  their  nurse  and  deliverer.  These  being  c 

birth  were  their  first  kings. 

r  rtly  out  of  ignorance  of  the  worship  of  the  true 

an  partly  in  flattery  to  their  princes,  they  deified  als 

quens.     All  the  Egyptians,  in  general,   sacrifice  bul 

\ithout  blemish,  but  heifers  and  cows  it  was  held 

fulto  sacrifice,  for  they  were  sacred  to  Isis,  whose  im 
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female,  and  horned  like  a  cow,  as  lo  is  painted  among  the 
Greeks.  And  who  should  be  believed  in  an  affair  of  this 
nature  sooner,  than  those  who  successively,  from  father  to 
son,  received  with  the  priestly  office  this  traditionary  account  ? 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  priests  who  magnified  the  idols, 
should  falsely  declare  they  were  once  men.  Did  Herodotus 
only  assure  us,  the  Egyptians  had  traditions  of  their  gods  as 
of  men ;  when  Herodotus  says,  (f  Their  narratives  about  their 
gods,  which  I  heard,  I  am  not  prepared  to  mention,  further 
than  only  their  names  at  the  least,"  it  is  not  necessary  to 
listen  to  him  as  writing  mythologically.  But  since  Alexander 
and  Hermes  surnamed  Trismegistus,  who  connects  his  eter 
nal  birth  with  them,  and,  not  to  be  particular,  many  others, 
agree,  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  they  had  been 
kings,  and  were  deified.  Besides,  the  same  appears  from  the 
most  learned  of  the  Egyptians,  who  generally  worshiped  the 
heavens,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  but  believed  all  the  others 
to  have  been  men,  and  the  temples  their  tombs.  Apollodorus 
also  shows  this  in  his  book  concerning  the  gods.  Herodotus 
too  calls  their  passions,  or  deaths,  mysteries.  In  the  city  of 
Busiris,  as  I  mentioned  before,  they  keep  a  certain  festival  to 
Isis,  and  after  sacrifice  is  performed  to  the  deity,  all  the  men 
and  women,  many  thousands,  are  beaten,  and  after  such  an 
unseemly  manner,  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  utter.  If 
they  were  gods,  they  must  be  immortal ;  if  they  were  beaten, 
and  those  their  sufferings  be  the  mysteries  commemorated, 
then  they  must  have  been  men ;  as  Herodotus  himself  says, 
"  There  are  also  the  tombs  of  one  whose  name  I  do  not  deem 
it  holy  to  name  in  such  a  matter,  at  Sais,  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  close  to  the  wall  behind  the  shrine.  Near  it  is  a 
lake  adorned  with  a  stone  vase  of  circular  form,  lined  with 
stone,  and,  in  my  opinion,  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Delos, 
which,  from  the  roundness  of  its  figure,  is  called  Trochoeides  : 
in  this  lake  are  figures  of  his  passions,  which  the  Egyptians 
call  mysteries  of  night."  See  Herodotus  for  this.  Nay, 
not  only  the  place  where  Osiris  was  buried,  is  shown,  but 
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also  the  very  embalmment.  "  Their  embalmers,  when  any  body 
is  brought  them,  show  those  who  bring  them,  wooden  images 
of  the  dead  represented  in  colours.  Among  others  they  have 
one  they  esteem  very  highly,  whose  name  alone  I  dare  not 
presume  to  speak  in  such  a  matter." 

29.  But  the  Greek  poets  and  historians  may  also  be  quoted. 
Thus  of  Hercules : 

Cruel,  whom  not  the  fear  of  pow'rs  above, 
Nor  hospitable  board  for  him  prepar'd, 
Deterred  from  killing  Iphitus. 

It  is  not  to  be  admired  if  a  person  of  this  temper  ran  mad, 
and  flung  himself  into  the  fire,  and  was  burnt.  Hesiod  also 
speaks  of  .ZEsculapius : 

The  sire  of  men  and  gods  in  wrathful  mood, 
Daiting  his  thunder  from  Olympus'  top, 
Destroy'd  Latona's  son. 

Thus  Pindar  too : 

E'en  wisdom  is  a  slave  to  powerful  gold. 
The  golden  bribe  work'd  in  his  hand  and  turn'd  him. 
But  him  for  his  presumption  Jove  destroy'd, 
With  ruddy  lightning,  and  the  thunder's  stroke. 

Either  they  were  gods,  and  could  not  be  covetous  of  money. 

O  gold,  thou  chief  possession  of  mankind, 
Exceeding  all  the  love  of  child,  or  mother! 

(For  the  Deity  must  be  above  the  want  or  desire  of  any 
thing;  and  cannot  die.)  Or  they  were  men,  wicked  men,  be 
cause  they  were  illiterate,  and  covetous  of  money.  Why 
should  I  here  mention  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  Amphiaraus,  who 
but  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  have  been  raised  from  the 
condition  of  men,  to  the  dignity  of  gods  ?  Or  Ino,  who  after 
her  madness,  and  what  she  suffered  in  it,  is  now  imagined  to 
\e  a  goddess? 

Whom  trembling  mariners  in  tempests  call 
Leucothea. 
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And  her  son 

They  worship  by  Falsemon's  sacred  name. 

30.  For  if  even  the  most  profligate  men,  and  most  hated 
by  good  spirits,  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  gods 
themselves,  and  Semiramis,  the  daughter  of  Derceto,  a  lustful 
and  bloody  woman,  is  worshiped  under  the  name  of  the 
Syrian  goddess ;  and  on  account  of  Derceto,  the  Syrians  wor 
ship  pigeons,  and  Semiramis,  because  she,  according  to  Ctesias, 
was  changed,  though  this  is  impossible,  into  a  pigeon,  what 
wonder  is  it  then,  if  princes,  in  the  pride  and  power  of  empire, 
are,  through  the  adulation  of  their  subjects,  worshiped  as 
gods?  This  the  sibyl,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plato,  confessed: 

'Twas  now  the  tenth  revolving  age  of  man, 
Since  when  the  flood  hurst  forth  on  former  men. 
When  Saturn,  Titan,  and  Japetus  reign' d, 
Styl'd  by  succeeding  times,  the  noble  sons 
Of  Ouranos  and  Gaia,  and  so  styl'd, 
Because  the  first  of  human  race. 

Some  men,  again,  were  deified  for  their  strength  of  body, 
as  Hercules,  and  Perseus ;  and  some  for  their  art,  as  ^Escu- 
lapius  :  and  princes,  either  through  fear  of  their  severity,  or 
love  of  their  virtues,  were  worshiped  by  their  subjects. 
Thus  Antinous,  not  long  ago,  by  the  favour  of  your  ancestors 
towards  their  subjects,  obtained  the  honour  of  a  god;  and 
posterity,  without  any  further  examination,  have  admitted 
him  as  such. 

Cretans  are  always  liars,  they  presume 

To  show  thy  tomb,  great  Jove ;  but  thou  still  livest. 

Dost  thou,  Callimachus,  believe  his  birth,  and  yet  doubt  of 
his  death  ?  Dost  thou  think  to  conceal  the  truth,  by  talking 
thus  about  his  death  to  the  ignorant?  Canst  thou  look  on 
the  cave,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  born  of  llhea,  and  view 
his  urn,  and  yet  question  his  decease  ?  Art  thou  ignorant 
that  the  only  God,  without  beginning  of  existence,  is  the  eter 
nal  One?  Either,  then,  all  the  accounts  the  poets  and  his- 
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torians  give  us  of  the  gods  are  false,  and  therefore  all  worship 
of  them  is  useless  (for  if  the  tales  about  them  are  false,  they 
do  not  exist) ;  or,  if  the  relations  be  true,  of  their  births, 
amours,  murders,  thefts,  castrations,  and  deaths  by  thunder, 
they  are  not  now  any  more,  they  are  deceased,  they  must  have 
died,  because  they  were  born.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe 
one,  and  doubt  of  the  other,  when  the  poets  give  us  the  most 
plausible  accounts  they  can  of  them  ?  For  those  who  thought 
them  gods  and  whose  business  it  was  to  give  everything  the 
most  graceful  turn,  cannot  be  thought  to  forge  anything  about 
their  adventures.  I  have  thus  proved,  according  to  my  ability, 
though  not  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  that  we  are 
not  atheists,  but  believe  in  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  his 
Word. 

31.  Our  accusers  further  charge  us  with  feasting  on  human 
flesh,  and  of  incest :  that  they  may  seem  to  hate  us  with 
reason,  and  thinking  by  fear  either  to  terrify  us  from  our 
profession,  or  to  inflame  the  rulers  against  us,  by  such  an 
enormous  charge,  they  trifle  with  men  who  know,  that  it  is  a 
custom  come  down  from  old  time,  and  not  new  in  our  case. 
But  both  virtue  and  vice  oppose  each  other.  Thus  Pytha 
goras,  with  three  hundred  more,  were  burnt :  Democritus 
was  banished  from  Ephesus;  and  Heraclitus,  the  Abderite, 
accused  of  madness.  Thus  also  the  Athenians  put  Socrates 
to  death.  But  as  their  virtue  was  not  lessened  by  the  opinions 
of  the  vulgar,  so  neither  is  the  integrity  of  our  lives  blemished 
by  the  indiscriminate  calumny  of  our  enemies.  Before  God 
we  are  of  good  report.  But  I  will  answer  to  these  accusations 
against  us ;  though,  I  believe,  you,  mighty  princes,  are  satis 
fied  that  I  have  cleared  myself  by  what  has  been  already  said : 
for,  as  you  excel  all  men  in  intelligence,  you  know  that  those 
men,  who  make  God  the  rule  of  all  their  actions,  and  study 
each  of  them  to  live  unblameable,  and  void  of  offence  towards 
him,  cannot  be  supposed  guilty  of  the  least  criminal  thought. 
Had  we  no  hopes  beyond  the  present  life,  and  these  sensual 
enjoyments,  there  might  be  a  probability  we  might  follow  the 
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dictates  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  be  lovers  of  gain  or  pleasure. 
But  since  we  know  that  God  observes  our  thoughts  and 
actions,  both  day  and  night,  and  are  persuaded  that  he  is 
light,  and  sees  the  hidden  things  of  our  hearts ;  and  that,  after 
being  delivered  from  this  mortal  condition,  we  shall  enjoy  a 
happier,  and  eternal,  heavenly  life  hereafter :  (living  for  ever 
with  God;  not  subject  to  change  or  passion;  not  like  flesh 
and  blood,  though  we  may  have  them,  but  like  heavenly 
spirits),  or  erring  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  worse  fate,  and 
in  the  midst  of  fire ;  (for  God  hath  not  made  man  like  sheep 
and  beasts  of  burden,  as  a  momentary  life,  that  we  should 
perish,  and  be  lost  in  annihilation) ;  seeing  this  is  our  faith, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  should  study  to  commit  such 
unheard-of  wickedness,  and  voluntarily  expose  ourselves  to  be 
punished  by  the  great  Judge. 

32.  But  it  is  no  wonder  our  accusers  charge  us  with  such 
things,  since  they  impute  the  same  even  to  their  gods,  and 
call  their  lusts  mysteries.  But  were  they,  in  good  earnest,  so 
angry  for  bold  and  promiscuous  intercourse,  they  ought  to 
detest  either  Jove,  who  had  children  by  his  own  mother  Rhea, 
and  his  daughter  the  Maid ;  nay,  married  his  own  sister.  Or 
Orpheus,  the  inventor  of  those  tales  which  make  Jupiter  more 
bestial  and  execrable  than  Thyestes.  For  Thyestes  also  lay 
with  his  daughter,  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  in  order  to 
preserve  his  crown,  and  to  be  avenged.  But,  certainly,  we  are 
so  far  from  being  promiscuous  that  we  are  not  allowed  even  to 
look  with  the  eye  of  concupiscence.  For,  says  our  Lord, 
"  Whoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com 
mitted  adultery  already  with  her  in  his  heart."  How  can  we 
be  suspected  of  any  breach  of  chastity,  who  dare  not  use  our 
very  eyes,  otherwise  than  God  designed  them,  that  is,  to  be 
lights  to  our  bodies,  and  who  think,  that  to  look  sweetly, 
seeing  that  our  eyes  were  made  for  other  uses,  is  to  commit 
adultery;  and  that  we  shall  be  judged  for  our  very  thoughts? 
For  our  doctrine  is  not  under  human  laws,  where  we  might 
be  wicked  and  escape  (we  assured  you  in  the  beginning,  that 
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we  have  received  our  law  from  God),  but  we  have  a  law,  which 
requires  the  most  exact  justice  between  us  and  our  neigh 
bours.  Therefore,  according  to  the  differences  of  age,  we  es 
teem  some  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  others  as  sons  and 
daughters.  The  elder  we  honour  as  fathers  and  mothers ; 
and  esteem  it  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  our  religion,  to  pre 
serve  chaste  and  unpolluted  the  bodies  of  those  whom  we  call 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  by  any  other  name  of  kindred.  Our 
religion  teaches  us,  "  If  any  one  shall  return  a  kiss  out  of 
concupiscence  •"  and  again,  "  a  kiss  is  to  be  given  with  the 
greatest  caution,  as  a  kind  of  religious  act ;  for  if  it  be  polluted 
with  the  least  impure  intention,  it  puts  us  in  danger  of  losing 
eternal  life." 

33.  Having,  therefore,  a  hope  of  everlasting  life,  we  despise 
the  pleasures  of  the  present  life,  and  even  those  of  the  soul ; 
and  when  we  marry,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  religion,  it 
is  only  for  procreation.  As  the  farmer,  after  sowing  his 
ground,  waits  for  the  harvest,  and  sows  no  more ;  so  we  make 
the  getting  of  children  the  measure  of  our  concupiscence. 
And  among  us,  you  will  find  many  men  and  women,  who  con 
tinue  all  their  lives  unmarried,  hoping  thus  to  come  to  a 
nearer  union  with  God.  But  if  continuing  in  virginity  and 
the  state  of  an  eunuch  brings  us  nearer  to  God,  but  to  indulge 
in  impure  thoughts  and  imaginations  draws  us  away,  we  much 
sooner  avoid  those  actions  which  we  dare  not  think  of.  Our 
religion  is  not  in  the  study  of  words,  but  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  deeds.  We,  therefore,  continue  in  the  same  con 
dition  we  were  born  in,  or  marry  once  only.  For,  a  second 
marriage  is  by  us  esteemed  a  specious  adultery.  For,  "  Who- 
ever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  shall  marry  another,  com- 
mits  adultery/'  says  our  Lord ;  whereby  he  doth  not  permit  a 
man  to  divorce  the  woman,  whose  virginity  he  had,  and  to 
marry  another.  For  he  who  deprives  himself  of  his  first  wife, 
nay,  if  she  should  die,  and  marries  again,  is  a  clandestine 
adulterer,  and  transgresses  the  decree  of  God ;  (for  in  the  be 
ginning,  God  created  one  man,  and  one  woman)  and  he  dis- 
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solves  the  union  of  flesh  with  flesh  into  one,  for  the  purpose 
of  compacting  the  race. 

34.  Seeing  then  that  we  are  such,  (O,  why  should  I  speak 
of  such  abominations?)  we  hear  the  words  of  the  proverb, 
Does  the  harlot  make  the  modest  woman  ?  Do  they  who 
keep,  as  it  were,  a  market  of  fornication,  and  have  set  up  for 
the  young  shameful  resorts  for  all  manner  of  base  lewdiiess, 
and  do  not  spare  even  the  male  sex,  men  with  men  working 
disgraceful  deeds,  who  abuse  in  every  way  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  bodies,  dishonouring  that  beauty  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  (for  the  beauty  of  nothing  in  the  earth,  arises 
from  itself,  but  proceeds  from  the  hand  and  will  of  God)  :  dp 
they  accuse  us  of  the  wickedness,  which  they  are  conscious  of 
being  guilty  of  themselves,  and  which  they  also  impute  to  their 
gods,  boasting  of  them  as  pure  and  peculiarly  belonging  to 
their  gods?  Adulterers  and  Sodomites  accuse  those,  who 
make  eunuchs*  of  themselves,  or  marry  only  once.  Though 

*  The  famous  Origcn  is  remarkable  for  making  himself  an  eunuch,  an 
action  (as  Dr.  Cave  says)  very  much  commended  hy  some,  and  condemned 
by  others :  concerning  this,  and  the  strict  and  severe  chastity  of  the  pri 
mitive  times,  Dr.  Cave  speaks  thus,  in  the  Life  of  Origeii:  (2.9.)  "  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us  of  a  young  man  of  Alexandria,  who  to  convince  the 
Gentiles  of  the  falsehood  of  that  malicious  charge  of  incontinency,  and 
promiscuous  mixtures  which  they  usually  laid  upon  the  Christians,  pre 
sented  a  petition  to  Fcelix  the  President  of  Alexandria,  desiring  his  leave 
that  the  physicians  might  make  him  an  eunuch,  which  the  President  re 
fused,  as  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  as  it  was  after  by  several 
provisos  and  canons  of  the  church.  This  fact  (of  making  himself  an  eu 
nuch),  though  Origen  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  some  of  his  friends, 
yet  did  it  quickly  break  out ;  and  Demetrius  the  bishop,  who  now  admired 
it  as  an  heroic  act  of  temperance,  and  an  instance  of  a  great  and  daring 
mind,  did  afterwards  load  it  with  all  its  aggravations,  and  bring  it  in  as 
an  inexcusable  charge  against  him.  I  add  no  more  concerning  this,  than 
that  whatever  Origen  might  do  now  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and 
through  the  sprightliness  of  his  devout  xeal,  yet  in  his  more  considerate 
and  reduced  age  he  was  of  another  mind,  condemning  such  kind  of  at 
tempts,  and  soberly  enough  expounding  that  passage  of  our  Saviour, 
which  before  he  had  so  fatally  misunderstood."  Dr.  Cave  in  the  Life  of 
Origen,  p.  220.— HUMPHREYS. 
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they  live  like  fishes,  which  devour  all  that  comes  in  their  way, 
the  weaker  always  being  the  prey  of  the  stronger,,  and  that  we 
eat  human  flesh  ;  that  though  there  are  laws  which  you  and 
your  forefathers  have  laid  down  to  maintain  justice,  upon  the 
most  mature  consideration  (to  deal  in  acts  of  violence  contrary 
to  those  laws) ;  so  that  now  your  governors,  in  the  several 
countries  and  nations,  are  not  sufficient  to  hear  and  deter 
mine  the  informations  against  us  :  us,  who,  when  we  are 
beaten,  turn  not  away  ;  and,  when  we  are  reviled,  must  only 
bless.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  be  just  (justice  being  to  render 
like  for  like),  but  it  is  proposed  that  we  should  be  good- 
natured  and  patient  under  evils. 

35.  Who  then  in  his  senses  would  say  that  we,  according  to 
such  a  profession  as  I  have  spoken  of,  can  be  murderers  ?  For 
before  we  can  eat  any  man's  flesh,  we  must  kill  some  man. 
But  as  the  former  is  false,  so  of  the  latter,  if  any  of  them  be 
asked  whether  they  have  seen  us  commit  anything  of  this  kind, 
none  can  be  found  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty,  as  to  say  he 
ever  saw  it.  We  also  have  slaves,  more  or  fewer,  from  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  conceal  our  actions ;  but  none  of  them  have 
ever,  even  falsely,  witnessed  against  us  any  such  thing.  How  can 
we  be  charged  with  killing  a  man  or  eating  human  flesh,  who  are 
unwilling  to  see  a  legal  execution  ?  Who  does  not  hold  as  of 
interest  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  with  one  another,  and 
with  beasts,  such  especially  as  are  exhibited  by  you  ?  but,  we 
think,  looking  with  pleasure  on  such  slaughters  of  men,  is  next 
to  murder;  and,  therefore,  abstain  from  all  sights  of  this  kind. 
How  then  can  we,  who  indulge  not  ourselves  to  see  slaughters, 
lest  we  should  contract  guilt  and  pollution,  commit  murder  ? 
How  can  we,  who  say  women  who  cause  abortion  by  medicines 
are  guilty  of  murder,  and  shall  answer  for  it  before  God,  be 
thought  to  commit  murder  ?  Is  it  not  inconsistent  for  the 
same  persons  to  believe  the  embryo  in  the  womb  to  be  an 
animal,  and  therefore  the  object  of  God's  care;  and  yet,  when 
it  is  come  to  life,  to  kill  it?  and  never  to  expose  our  children,  as 
thinking  all  parents  who  do  so  guilty  of  infanticide,  and  yet 
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murder  them  when  we  have  brought  them  up  ?  No,  we  are 
always  alike  and  the  same ;  always  obedient  to  reason,  and 
never  try  to  tyrannise  over  it. 

36.  Who,  then,  that  is  persuaded  of  a  future  resurrection, 
would  make  himself  the  sepulchre  of  bodies  which  will  be  raised? 
It  is  not  the  act  of  the  same  men,  to  believe  our  bodies  will  rise 
again,  and  to  feed  on  them  as  if  they  would  never  rise  again. 
To  think  the  earth  shall  give  up  her  dead,  yet  that  he  who 
has  buried  a  human  body  in  himself  shall  not  be  obliged  to  re 
store  it.  The  contrary,  therefore,  is  probable,  to  suppose  rather, 
that  they  who  think  they  shall  never  give  any  account  of  their 
lives,  good  or  bad,  and  that  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  but  that  the  soul  also  perishes  together  with  the 
body,  and  is,  as  it  were,  extinguished ;  they  will  abstain  from 
no  deed  of  wickedness  :  But  that  we,  who  believe  God  will 
bring  every  action  into  judgment,  and  that  the  body  will  be 
punished  for  being  subservient  to  the  irregular  motions  and 
desires  of  the  soul,  cannot  be  led  by  any  inducement  to  commit 
the  slightest  sin.  But  if  it  seems  to  some  a  subject  of  ridicule  to 
assert  the  resurrection  of  the  rotten,  dissolved,  and  departed 
body,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  criminal,  on  account  of  their 
incredulity,  let  it  be  only  thought  our  simplicity.  If  we  do  de 
ceive  ourselves  by  such  a  notion,  we  injure  no  one  :  And  yet, 
that  the  notion  that  the  dead  bodies  will  be  raised,  is  not  so 
entirely  ours,  but  some  old  philosophers  have  hinted  at  it, 
it  is  superfluous  to  explain  at  present,  lest  I  be  thought  to 
introduce  matter  foreign  to  my  subject ;  speaking  either  of 
things  perceived  in  the  mind  and  by  the  senses  and  of 
their  natures,  or  that  the  unembodied  are  earlier  than  bodies, 
and  the  intelligiblcs  precede  the  sensibles  (though  we  first 
have  to  do  with  the  sensibles)  compounded  out  of  the  incorpo 
real,  by  the  junction  of  intelligible  bodies,  and  of  intelligibles.* 

*  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his  "  Intellectual  System,"  gives  this 
account  of  these  intelligibles  and  sensibles,  p.  728.  "  If  there  be  eternal 
truths,  which  were  never  made,  and  could  not  but  be,  then  must  the 
fatloncs  re  rum,  the  simple  reasons  of  things  also,  or  their  intelligible 
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For  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  according  to  both  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  but  that  bodies,  after  a  dissolution,  may  be  again 
formed  of  the  same  principles  that  they  were  first  made  of. 
But  let  this  point  of  the  resurrection  be  put  off  for  the  present. 
37.  But  you,  O  most  excellent,  clement,  and  benevolent 
emperors  in  all  things  by  nature  and  by  education,  and  so 
worthy  of  the  empire,  give  to  me  your  approbation,  see 
ing  I  have  refuted  the  accusations  against  us,  and  proved  that 
we  are  religious  towards  God,  and  inoffensive  towards  men, 

natures  and  essences,  out  of  which  those  truths  are  compounded,  be  of 
necessity  eternal  likewise.  For  how  can  this  be  an  eternal  truth,  that 
the  diameter  of  a  square  is  incommensurable  with  the  sides,  if  the 
rationes,  or  reasons,  of  a  square,  diameter,  and  sides,  or  their  intelligible 
essences,  were  not  themselves  eternal  ?  These  are  therefore  called  by 
Plato,  not  only  '  Things  which  are  always  the  same  and  unchangeable ;' 
but  also  '  Things  which  were  never  made,  but  always  exist ;'  and  some 
times,  '  Things  that  were  neither  made,  nor  can  be  destroyed ;'  sometimes 
'  Things  ingenerable,  and  incorruptible.'  Of  which  Cicero  thus  :  '  Haec 
Plato  negat  gigni,  sed  semper  esse,  et  ratione  et  intelligenti&  con- 
tineri:'  These  things  Plato  affirmeth  to  have  been  never  made,  but 
always  to  be,  and  to  be  contained  in  reason  and  understanding.  And 
though  perhaps  it  may  seem  strange,  even  Aristotle  himself  also, 
notwithstanding  his  so  often  clashing  with  Plato's  ideas,  here  really 
agreeth  in  the  main,  that  the  forms  or  species,  or  the  universal  intel 
ligible  essences  of  things,  which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects 
of  science,  were  eternal,  and  never  made.  Thus  in  his  metaphysics ; 
'  No  man  ever  makes  the  form  or  species  of  a  thing,  nor  was  it  ever 
generated ;'  and  again,  '  There  is  no  generation  of  the  essence  of  a 

sphere.' " And  he  sometimes  calleth  these   objects  of  science,   "  an 

immutable  essence,  or  nature."  Lastly,  where  he  writeth  against  the 
Heraclitics,  and  those  other  sceptics  who  denied  all  certainty  of  science, 
he  first  discovers  the  ground  of  their  error  herein  to  have  been  this ; 
"  That  they  supposed  singular  bodies,  or  sensibles  existing  without,  to 
be  the  only  things  or  objects  of  the  mind,  or  knowledge."  The  ori 
ginal  of  these  men's  mistakes  was  this,  "Because  truth  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  things,  and  they  conceived  the  only  things  to  be  sensibles,  in 
which  it  is  certain  there  is  much  of  the  indeterminate  nature.  Where 
fore  they  perceiving  all  the  nature  of  sensibles  to  be  moveable,  or  in  per 
petual  flux  and  mutation,  since  nothing  can  possibly  be  veiified,  or 
constantly  affirmed,  concerning  that  which  is  not  the  same,  but  change- 
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and  pure  in  our  souls.  For  who  can  seem  to  have  a  fairer 
claim  to  your  royal  favour  than  we  who  offer  up  prayers  for 
your  reign ;  that  the  son  may  succeed,  as  is  most  right,  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  father;  that  your  dominions  may  be  still 
enlarged  by  all  others  submitting  to  it ;  that  all  your 
actions  may  succeed  according  to  your  wishes,  and  this  too  on 
our  own  behalf,  that  we  may  live  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
under  you,  and  show  always  a  ready  obedience  to  all  your 
commands. 

able,  concluded  that  there  could  be  no  truth  at  all,  nor  certainty  of  science, 
those  things  which  are  the  only  objects  of  it,  never  continuing  the  same." 
And  then  he  subjoins,  by  way  of  opposition  to  this  sceptical  doctrine 
of  theirs,  and  the  forementioned  ground  thereof,  "  We  would  have  these 
men  therefore  to  know  that  there  is  another  kind  of  essence  of  things 
besides  that  of  sensibles,  to  which  belongeth  neither  motion  or  corruption, 
nor  any  generation  at  all."  By  which  essences  of  things  that  have  no 
generation  nor  corruption,  he  could  understand  nothing  else  but  those 
intelligible  natures,  species,  and  ideas,  which  are  the  standing  and  immut 
able  objects  of  science. — HUMPHREYS. 
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II.  EESUEKECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

ALL  the  opinions  and  notions  of  men  concerning  the  truth 
of  things  that  be,  have  a  mixture  of  something  false ;  not  that 
it  proceeds  from  any  substantive  principle  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  or  from  any  fault  in  each  particular  subject,  but  is 
rather  occasioned  by  the  perverseness  of  some,  who  have 
honoured  the  bad  seed  [the  tares]  to  the  destruction  of  the 
truth.  This  appears  very  plain  from  such  as  have  of  old 
employed  themselves  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  who  differ 
both  from  the  ancients  and  from  their  own  contemporary, 
but  not  least  from  the  confusion  of  the  common  notions  con 
cerning  this  subject.  Men  of  such  a  turn  of  mind  have  left 
no  sort  of  truth  uncorrupted ;  not  even  the  being,  the  know 
ledge,  and  the  providence  of  a  God,  and  the  plain  conse 
quences  thereof;  nay,  not  the  very  things  which  delineate 
to  us  the  law  of  religion.  Some  openly  and  once  for  all  deny 
the  truth  about  such  things,  and  others  give  them  such  a  colour 
as  suits  their  inclinations. 

It  therefore  is  proper,  I  think,  for  those  who  discourse  on 
these  topics  to  make  use  of  two  lines  of  argument ;  the  one, 
on  behalf  of  the  truth,  the  other,  in  explanation  of  it;  on 
behalf  of  the  truth,  to  those  who  disbelieve  or  doubt,  in 
explanation  of  it  to  those  who  are  of  ingenuous  tempers  and 
receive  the  truth  with  good  will.  Wherefore  in  treating  the 
subject  now  under  debate,  what  is  proper  at  each  time  must 
be  observed  with  accuracy,  our  words  be  measured  thereby, 
and  our  reasoning  adapted  thereunto ;  lest,  if  we  should  seem 
to  use  always  the  same  method,  we  neglect  convenience  and 
the  place  suitable  for  each  particular  thing. 

For,  in  the  order  of  demonstration  and  physical  conse- 
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quence,  the  arguments  which  prove  any  truth  are  always 
antecedent  to  such  as  only  explain  it :  but  with  regard  to 
what  is  convenient,  vice  versa,  the  demonstrative  may  precede 
the  explanatory.  For  neither  could  the  farmer  with  pro 
priety  commit  his  seed  to  the  ground,  before  he  had  cleared 
the  wild  wood  and  such  things  as  would  hinder  and  choke 
the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  nor  does  the  physician  give  the 
patient  restorative  drugs  until  he  has  expelled  the  existing 
disease  or  checked  its  advance;  so  neither  can  truth  be 
established,  whilst  false  notions  keep  their  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearers,  and  oppose  the  arguments  of  the  teacher. 
Wherefore  I  also,  looking  to  what  is  most  expedient,  some 
times  place  the  arguments  proving  the  truth  before  those 
which  are  explanatory  of  it,  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  a 
view  to  what  is  fitting,  it  seems  desirable  to  act  in  my  obser 
vations  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection :  for  on  this  subject 
also  we  find  men  who  altogether  disbelieve,  but  some  who 
doubt,  and  some  even  of  those  who  have  received  the  first 
principles,  who  are  as  much  perplexed  as  those  who  doubt : 
but,  what  is  most  unreasonable  of  all,  that  they  have  these 
feelings,  though  they  have  no  occasion  of  doubt  from  the 
things  themselves,  nor  can  give  any  reasonable  reason  why 
they  disbelieve  or  are  in  difficulty. 

2.  Let  us  view  the  matter  thus.  If  every  doubt  does  not 
arise  in  the  mind  spontaneously  and  from  some  inconsiderate 
thought,  but  with  some  good  cause  and  grounds  founded  on 
truth,  (for  then  it  has  good  reason,  when  the  thing  itself, 
about  which  they  doubt,  seems  to  be  doubtful :  for  to  doubt 
those  things  that  are  not  doubtful,  is  the  part  of  men  who 
have  no  sound  judgment  about  the  truth),  then  it  behoves 
those  who  disbelieve  or  doubt  concerning  the  resurrection,  to 
state  their  opinion  about  it,  not  according  to  their  own 
unreasonable  fancy,  or  to  gratify  the  intemperate,  but  either 
to  deduce  man's  origin  from  no  cause,  (which  indeed  is  also 
very  easy  to  be  refuted)  or  to  refer  the  cause  of  things  to 
God,  to  look  to  the  hypothesis  of  this  doctrine,  and  by  it  to 
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prove  that  the  resurrection  has  nothing  credible  in  it.  But 
this  they  will  do,  if  they  shall  be  able  to  show,  either  that 
God  can  not  or  will  not  again  join  and  form  into  the  shape  of 
the  same  men  those  bodies  which  have  died,  or  are  wholly  in 
a  state  of  dissolution.  But,  if  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them 
cease  from  this  impious  doubt,  and  from  blaspheming  what 
they  ought  not.  For  that  they  do  not  speak  the  truth  in  stat 
ing  either  his  want  of  power  or  his  want  of  will,  I  shall  make 
clear  from  what  I  shall  here  say.  A  man's  want  of  power  is 
known  to  be  such  from  the  truth,  either  from  his  not  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  from  his  not  having  sufficient  power 
to  do  well  what  has  been  determined  on.  For  he  who  does 
not  know  anything  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  neither 
attempt  nor  do  at  all  that  which  he  is  ignorant  of:  and  he 
who  knows  well  what  is  to  be  done,  and  whence  it  may  be 
done,  and  how,  but  altogether  has  not  power  to  do  what  he 
knows,  or  has  not  enough  power,  will  not  attempt  it  at  all,  if 
he  is  wise,  and  considers  his  own  power.  But,  if  he  attempts 
it  unadvisedly,  he  will  not  accomplish  his  intentions.  But 
neither  is  it  possible  for  God  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  that  will  rise  again,  either  as  regards  a  whole  limb 
or  a  part,  nor  where  each  of  the  decayed  limbs  goes,  and 
what  part  of  the  elements  has  received  the  decayed  part 
which  goes  to  its  kindred,  although  among  men  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  distinguish  that  which  has  been  naturally  again 
united  to  the  whole  mass.  For  he  who  was  not  unacquainted, 
before  the  particular  formation  of  each,  either  with  the  nature 
of  the  elements  that  would  be  necessary,  from  which  to 
form  men's  bodies,  nor  the  parts  of  these,  from  which  he  was 
about  to  take  whatsoever  seemed  suitable  to  the  constitution 
of  the  human  body,  it  is  manifest  that,  after  the  whole  has 
decayed,  he  cannot  be  ignorant  where  each  is  gone,  of  those 
things  which  he  took  for  the  completion  of  each.  For  as 
regards  the  order  of  things  that  prevails  amongst  us,  and  our 
judgment  in  the  case  of  others,  to  know  beforehand  things 
that  have  not  happened,  is  the  greatest.  But  looking  to  the 
VOL.  ir.  E 
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majesty  of  God,  and  to  his  wisdom,  both  according  to  nature, 
it  is  equally  easy  to  know  beforehand  things  that  have  never 
been,  and  to  know  afterwards  about  things  that  have  been 
dissolved. 

3.  And  indeed  as  regards  his  power,  that  it  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  raising  up  bodies,  is  shown  by  the  first  creation  of  those 
same.  For  if  he  created  the  bodies  of  men,  which  were  non 
existent,  at  their  first  formation,  and  the  principle  of  such ; 
so,  when  they  are  dissolved,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
happen,  he  will  raise  them  with  the  same  facility ;  for  this 
too  is  equally  possible  for  him.  And  it  is  no  detriment  to 
the  argument,  whether  we  lay  down  the  first  principles  as 
out  of  matter,  or  whether  they  make  the  bodies  of  men  to 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  elements  as  principles,  or  out 
of  seed.  For  whatever  power  is  required  to  give  shape  to 
that  which  passes  among  them  for  shapeless,  and  to  arrange 
in  many  and  divers  species  that  which  is  without  species  and 
un arranged,  and  to  bring  together  the  parts  of  the  elements 
into  one,  and  to  distribute  into  many  the  seed  which  is  one 
and  simple,  and  to  articulate  that  which  is  inarticulated,  and 
to  give  life  to  that  which  is  not  alive,  the  same  power  can  also 
rejoin  in  one  that  which  has  been  dissolved,  and  raise  up 
that  which  is  overthrown,  and  make  the  dead  live  again,  and 
change  the  corruptible  into  incorruption ;  or  further,  the 
same  being,  the  same  power  and  wisdom  can  distinguish  and 
separate  the  parts  of  the  human  body  devoured  by  whatsoever 
number  of  beasts,  which  are  used  to  attack  such  bodies,  and 
take  their  fill  thereof,  can  separate  them  from  the  mass,  and 
again  unite  them  with  the  same  limbs  or  parts;  whether 
they  have  gone  into  one  of  those,  or  into  many,  and  from 
thence  into  others,  and  even  if,  decaying  in  those  same 
animals,  they  have  returned  to  their  first  principles,  according 
to  the  natural  analysis  into  such. 

And  yet  this  is  the  main  objection  in  some  persons  of  con 
siderable  reputation  for  learning,  wrho  have  attached  undue 
weight  to  the  doubts  of  the  multitude. 
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4.  These  then  say  that  many  bodies  of  men  drowned  at 
sea,  or  in  rivers,  become  a  prey  to  fishes ;  many  bodies  of 
men  slain  in  battles,  or  by  other  unhappy  cause  or  casualty, 
are  never  buried,  but  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds,  that  the 
limbs  and  parts  of  bodies  thus  destroyed  arid  incorporating 
with  the  bodies  of  many  beasts,  become  by  way  of  food  parts 
thereof;  and  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to  dis 
tinguish  them  from  the  others.  And  in  the  second  place  there 
is  another  objection,  that  the  bodies  of  such  beasts  as  have 
eaten  human  bodies,  as  many  at  least  as  are  fit  for  man  to 
eat,  are  frequently  eaten  by  men,  and  become  amalgamated 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  partaken  of  them,  neces 
sarily  therefore  that  those  parts  of  the  beast  which  were  com 
posed  of  human  flesh,  do  now  again  incorporate,  and  become 
part  of  another  human  body,  seeing  that  the  beasts  which 
were  intermediate  between  the  two  convey  what  had  been 
their  food  to  those  men  of  whom  they  themselves  have  become 
the  food.     Then  to  give  this  objection  the  most  formidable 
appearance,  they  set  out  instances  of  such  as  have  eaten  their 
own  children,  in  famine,  or  madness;    or  by  some  fearful 
deceit  of  their  enemies,  have  eaten  them  for  ordinary  meats, 
the  well-known  table  of  Medea,  Thyestes'  tragical  feast,  and 
numbers  of  strange  stories  from  all  nations,  Greeks  and  bar 
barians,  are  brought  as  instances  :  and  from  hence  they  con 
clude,   as  they  think,  the  impossibility  of  the  resurrection, 
since  it   is   manifestly   impossible   that   the  same  members 
should  be  part  of  several  bodies,  and  rise  with  them;  but 
either  the  limbs  of  the  first  cannot  be  brought  together,  since 
the  parts  that  composed  them  have  been  transferred  to  others, 
or  if  these  be  given  to  the  former,  the  latter  will  be  in  want 
of  them,  and  be  imperfect. 

5.  But  this  objection  will  appear  to  be  entirely  founded 
on  their  ignorance  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  for  he 
hath  appropriated  a  peculiar  food  and  nutriment  to  every  na 
ture  and  species  of  creatures,  and  doth  not  permit  every  body, 
without  distinction,  to  enter  into  union  or  composition  with 
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any  other ;  nor  would  the  Almighty  be  perplexed  with  sepa 
rating  parts  of  different  natures,  could  they  be  joined  to 
gether  ;  since  he  permits  every  creature  to  go  through  such 
active  and  passive  properties  as  it  was  at  first  endued  with ; 
and  sometimes  suspends  such  laws  of  nature,  and  concedes  or 
turns  them  for  the  executing  any  purpose  that  he  will. 

Moreover,  our  adversaries  seem  to  be  under  a  surprising 
ignorance  of  the  nutriment  and  nature  of  creatures ;  or  they 
would  know  that  all  food  taken  into  the  body  does  not  become 
fitting  nourishment  to  the  body ;  several  things,  as  soon  as 
received  into  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  are  thrown  up,  pass 
through,  or  are  otherwise  discharged,  so  as  not  at  all  to  admit 
of  the  first  natural  concoction,  much  less  mix  with  the  body 
nourished.  As  then  the  much  greater  part,  even  of  things  di 
gested,  and  receiving  the  first  change,  mix  not  at  all  with  the 
parts  which  receive  nourishment,  since  some  parts  lose  in  the 
very  stomach  their  nutritive  power,  and  others  are  separated 
in  the  second  change,  and  the  action  that  goes  on  in  the 
liver,  and  are  thrown  off  elsewhere,  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  nourishment.  And  since  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  liver  does  not  wholly  tend  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  man,  but  goes  into  natural  superfluities,  and  sometimes 
the  nutriment  which  is  left  in  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body 
nourished  turns  to  something  else,  according  to  the  preva 
lence  of  that  which  is  redundant  or  superfluous,  and  which 
corrupts  or  assimilates  to  itself  whatever  comes  near  it. 

6.  Since,  therefore,  the  several  kinds  of  animals  are  so  dif 
ferent  in  their  natures,  and  providence  hath  varied  the  food 
for  each,  as  is  most  convenient  to  the  species ;  and  thirdly 
there  being  a  purification  and  separation  of  the  food  according 
to  the  animal,  it  necessarily  results  that  all  which  is  not 
adapted  for  the  aliment  of  the  creature,  is  separated  and  dis 
charged  by  some  natural  mode,  or  is  changed  to  something 
else,  as  not  being  able  to  blend ;  and  therefore  that  the  power 
of  the  nutriment  suits  the  nature  of  the  animal  j  that  this 
alone  becomes  pure  nourishment,  and  if  we  give  true  names 
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to  things,  having  passed  all  the  various  secretions  and  filtra- 
tions  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  aliment  of 
the  creature ;  and  whatever  was  noxious  and  destructive  to 
the  constitution,  and  was  therefore  discharged,  all  that  load 
of  sustenance  taken  into  the  stomach  for  its  repletion  and 
the  sating  of  the  appetite,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
styled  nourishment.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is 
united  to  the  body  nourished,  and  blended  and  interwoven 
with  all  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  body.  But  should  any 
thing  of  a  different  nature  be  eaten  by  any  animal,  if  that 
body  be  vigorous  and  strong,  it  will  be  expelled ;  but  if  it  be 
too  weak  to  effect  this,  such  aliment  easily  gets  the  better 
and  corrupts  it,  and  turns  to  evil  humours  and  noxious  quali 
ties,  as  contributing  nothing  proper  or  agreeable  to  the  body 
nourished.  We  have  a  convincing  argument  for  this  in  most 
animals,  where  it  is  observable,  that  pain,  danger,  and  death 
are  the  consequences  of  any  unnatural  drug  being  taken  in 
some  fit  of  desire,  it  wholly  destroys  the  body  nourished ;  for 
all  animals  are  preserved  by  what  is  proper  for,  and  destroyed 
by  what  is  contrary  to,  their  natures.  If  then,  together  with 
the  difference  of  animals  differing  in  nature,  their  food  also 
has  been  distinguished,  and  even  of  this  not  all  that  the  ani 
mal  gets,  nor  any  chance  portion  of  it,  admits  of  mixture  with 
the  body,  but  that  alone  which  has  been  purified  by  all  the 
process  of  secretion,  and  has  perfectly  changed  into  union 
with  each  body  and  is  fitted  for  the  body  nourished :  it  is  clear 
that  things  of  a  different  nature  can  never  be  blended  with 
those  bodies  for  which  they  do  not  form  a  suitable  and  corre 
spondent  nourishment :  but  either  goes  off  by  the  belly,  before 
it  produces  any  other  juice,  crude  and  rotten,  or  if  it  remains 
longer,  causes  pain  or  disease  difficult  to  be  cured,  corrupting 
also  with  it  the  natural  food,  or  even  the  animal  that  requires 
the  food :  but  even  if  it  ever  is  expelled,  by  medicines,  or 
better  food,  or  by  any  natural  means,  it  passes  off  with  no 
little  injury,  because  it  has  no  harmony  with  the  natural  sub 
stances,  by  its  being  incompatible  in  its  nature. 
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7.  But  generally,  if  we  admit  that  the  aliment  (calling  it 
so  out  of  regard  to  custom)  which  enters  from  these  things, 
although  unnatural,  is  secreted  and  changes  into  some  one  of 
things  moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold ;  yet  even  thus  they  will 
get  no  advantage  from  these  concessions,  since  bodies  which 
rise  again,  are  composed  again  out  of  their  own  parts,  but 
none  of  the  aforesaid  things  is  a  part,  or  has  the  form  or  ar 
rangement  of  a  part,  nor  remains  at  all  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  nourished  or  rises  with  it  when  it  rises,  nor  contributes 
anything  towards  the  life,  neither  blood,  nor  phlegm,  nor 
bile,  nor  breath.  For  neither  will  the  bodies  nourished  then 
want  those  things,  which  they  used  to  want,  as  the  use  of 
those  things  on  which  they  were  nourished  has  been  taken 
away  together  with  the  want  and  corruption  of  the  bodies 
nourished.  In  the  next  place  because,  even  if  one  should 
suppose  that  the  change  from  such  food  reached  even  to  the 
flesh,  not  even  so  will  it  be  the  necessary  result  that  the  flesh 
just  changed  from  such  food,  attaching  to  the  body  of  any 
other  man,  tends  again  as  a  limb  to  fill  up  the  composition  of 
that  man,  seeing  that  the  flesh  which  has  received  the  addition 
of  it  does  not  always  keep  what  it  has  received,  nor  does  the 
addition  made  to  it  remain  stationary  to  the  place  where  it 
was  added  :  but  receives  also  much  change  in  both  directions, 
at  one  time  harassed  by  toil  and  thought,  at  another  time 
wasting  with  pains,  or  fatigue,  or  diseases,  and  by  bad  tempe 
rature  resulting  from  heat  or  cold,  because  the  humours, 
which  change  along  with  the  flesh  and  the  fat,  do  not  receive 
their  nourishment  so  as  to  remain  what  they  are.  Since  then 
the  flesh  is  liable  to  such  changes,  much  more  might  one  ex 
pect  to  find  flesh  that  has  been  nurtured  on  improper  food 
suffering  in  this  way,  at  one  time  rising  in  a  swelling  and  be 
coming  bloated  from  what  it  has  received,  and  then  again 
throwing  it  off  somehow  or  other,  and  shrinking,  either  from 
some  one  of  the  causes  before  named,  or  from  several,  and 
that  there  only  remains  in  the  limbs  which  it  is  adapted  to  bind 
together,  or  to  cover  or  to  nourish,  that  one  food  selected  by 
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nature,  and  adapted  to  those  limbs,  with  which  it  fills  out  the 
natural  life,  and  the  toils  of  life.  But  neither  if  the  subjects 
now  just  examined  are  properly  judged  of,  nor  if  the  argu 
ments  insisted  on  by  them  are  conceded  and  allowed,  can 
what  they  say  be  shown  to  be  true,  nor  can  the  bodies  of  men 
ever  be  blended  with  those  of  the  same  nature,  whether  from 
ignorance  they  have  not  perceived  the  taste,  having  taken  part 
of  such  a  body  through  the  means  of  some  other,  or  whether 
of  themselves  they  have  from  want  or  phrensy  been  polluted 
by  the  body  of  one  of  their  own  kindred  :  unless  at  least  any 
beasts  in  human  form  have  escaped  our  notice,  or  such  as 
have  a  nature  blended  out  of  men  and  beasts,  such  as  the 
more  daring  of  the  poets  have  been  used  to  imagine. 

8.  But  why  should  I  speak  of  those  bodies  which  are  not 
assigned  as  food  to  any  kind  of  animal,  but  which  are  allotted, 
in  honour  of  their  nature,  only  burial  in  the  earth,  when  the 
Creator  has  not  assigned  even  any  other  animal  as  food  for 
those  of  its  own  species,  though  in  some  others  there  is  a  na 
tural  food  assigned  them  from  animals  of  a  different  species  ? 
If  therefore  they  are  able  to  show  that  the  flesh  of  men  has 
been  allotted  to  men  for  food,  nothing  prevents  but  that  their 
eating  one  another  should  be  according  to  their  nature,  as 
any  other  of  the  things  conceded  by  nature,  or  that  those  who 
dare  say  such  things,  should  luxuriate  on  the  bodies  of  their 
dearest  friends  as  most  suited  to  them,  or  even  feed  those,  who 
are  most  friendly  towards  them,  on  such  kind  of  food.  But 
if  it  be  even  impious  to  name  this,  and  a  most  hateful  pollu 
tion,  that  men  should  partake  of  the  flesh  of  men,  and  more 
detestable  than  any  other  unlawful  or  unnatural  feasting  or 
other  action,  and  if  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  can  never 
become  nourishment  to  the  members  and  parts  of  the  body 
which  require  it,  and  that  which  does  not  change  to  nourish 
ment,  can  never  unite  with  those  parts  which  it  is  not  calcu 
lated  by  nature  to  nourish,  neither  can  the  bodies  of  men  ever 
mix  with  similar  bodies,  for  which  they  are  not  naturally 
food,  though  they  should  often  pass  through  their  bowels,  by 
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some  most  bitter  calamity.  But  separating  from  the  nutri 
tive  faculty,  and  being  dispersed  back  to  those  elements  from 
which  they  first  drew  their  nature,  they  unite  with  them  as 
long  time  as  it  may  be;  and  being  again  separated  from 
thence  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  him  who  adjusts  every 
animal  nature  with  its  proper  faculties ;  they  are  blended  each 
suitably  with  each,  whether  burnt  by  fire  or  dissolved  by 
water,  or  eaten  up  by  wild  beasts  or  any  other  animal  what 
soever,  or  whether  any  part  cut  off  from  the  whole  body  be 
dissolved  before  the  other  limbs,  and  being  again  united  to 
one  another,  occupy  the  same  place  to  the  harmony  and  com 
pletion  of  the  same  body,  and  the  resurrection  and  life  of  the 
body  that  is  dead  or  altogether  decayed.  To  extend  this  sub 
ject  further  would  be  unseasonable;  for  the  decision  about  it 
is  acknowledged,  at  least  by  all  who  are  not  half-brutes. 

9.  But  inasmuch  as  many  points  are  of  use  to  our  present 
discussion,  I  now  beforehand  ask  of  those  who  recur  to  the 
works  of  men,  and  the  men  who  made  them,  who  are  unable 
to  mend  their  works  when  broken,  or  worn  out  by  time,  or  in 
any  other  way  also  destroyed,  and  then  try  to  show  that,  as  is 
the  case  with  potters  and  carpenters,  so  God  also  never  would 
be  willing,  nor,  if  he  willed,  would  be  able  to  raise  again  a 
body  that  is  dead  and  decayed,  and  who  do  not  consider  that 
they  thus  affront  God  in  the  worst  way,  by  comparing  to 
gether  the  powers  of  those  who  in  every  way  differ,  or  rather, 
of  those  who  use  these,  the  means  and  the  artificial  aids  with 
those  that  belong  to  nature.     It  would  be  reprehensible  to  be 
serious  on  this  subject,  for  it  is  foolish  in  truth  to  contradict 
such  superficial  and  vain  arguments.     Far  more  reasonable 
and  truest  of  all  is  it  to  say  that  what  is  impossible  with  man 
is  possible  with  God.     But  if  by  these  very  things  as  probable, 
and  by  all  the  points  which  we  have  examined  a  little  before, 
reason  shows  it  is  possible,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  foreign  to  God's  will. 

1 0.  For  what  he  is  unwilling  to  do,  must  be  so,  because  it 
is  either  unjust  or  unworthy.     And  again,  that  which  is  un- 
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just,  is  so  with  reference  to  him  that  shall  rise  again,  or  some 
other  besides  him.  But  that  no  one  of  these  external  or  of 
those  that  are  numbered  among  the  living,  is  wronged  is 
clear ;  for  no  intellectual  beings  can  suffer  any  injury  by  the 
dead  bodies  being  raised,  their  existence  still  continuing,  and 
no  loss  or  dishonour  thereby  accruing  to  them  from  the  re 
surrection  of  the  dead :  nor  can  it  be  any  detriment  to  irra 
tional  or  inanimate  creatures ;  for  after  the  resurrection,  they 
will  not  exist  again,  and  no  injury  can  be  done  to  what  exists 
not.  But  supposing  they  should  exist,  they  would  suffer  no 
injustice  by  men's  bodies  rising  again;  for  if  now,  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  things,  during  their  being  enslaved  to  the  power 
of  man,  and  made  subservient  to  the  yoke,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
service,  they  are  not  injured;  much  less  will  they  suffer  in 
justice,  when  man  is  raised  immortal,  and  far  above  the  indi 
gent  state  of  this  life,  wherein  they  will  no  more  be  obnoxious 
to  labour.  For  not  even  if  they  were  endued  with  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  speaking,  would  they  blame  their  Creator 
as  being  unjustly  made  inferior  to  man,  and  not  admitted  to 
be  partakers  of  the  resurrection ;  for  creatures  of  such  unequal 
natures,  as  man  and  beast,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  different 
purpose  assigned  for  each  by  the  just  God.  Lastly,  there  is 
another  reason  why  brutes  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  claim  of 
justice  or  to  suffer  injustice;  because  they  have  no  sense  of 
justice. 

Neither  again  can  the  person  raised  be  said  in  any  ways  to 
be  injured.  For  man  is  composed  of  soul  and  body,  and  nei 
ther  of  these  is  injured ;  no  sane  man  will  say  that  the  soul 
suffers  injustice,  because  in  saying  that  he  will  inadvertently 
include  also  the  present  life ;  for  if,  when  it  inhabited  a  body 
corruptible  and  obnoxious  to  pains,  it  then  was  not  unjustly 
treated,  much  less  will  the  soul  be  injured,  when  it  hath  ap 
pointed  for  its  seat  of  residence  a  glorious  and  incorruptible 
body :  neither  can  the  body  be  injured ;  for  if  being  corrup 
tible,  it  was  not  unjust  to  unite  it  to  an  incorruptible  partner 
the  soul,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  unite  both  again,  when  both 
are  incorruptible. 
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And  lastly,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  unbecoming  God's  ma 
jesty  to  raise  and  join  together  bodies  after  dissolution;  for 
since  to  make  what  is  much  inferior,  to  produce  a  body  mortal 
and  subject  to  pains,  is  not  unbecoming  God,  it  will  be  much 
less  so  to  do  what  is  superior,  to  renew  the  deceased  body,  free 
both  from  decay  and  from  all  passions. 

11.  If  then  from  the  premises  which  naturally  come  first, 
and  their  indubitable  consequences,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
present  question  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  clear  that  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  decayed  body  is  a  work  possible  to  the  power,  free 
to  the  will,  and  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  God.  For  by  these 
were  shown  the  falsity  of  the  contrary  opinion  and  the  absur 
dity  of  unbelievers.  Why  need  I  say  that  the  parts  of  this 
demonstration  harmonise  and  cohere  with  one  another?  if 
indeed  we  may  speak  of  coherence  as  if  they  were  dissimilar ; 
and  ought  not  rather  to  say  that  what  is  possible  to  God,  God 
can  will ;  and  that  which  God  can  will,  is  possible  to  him, 
and  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  him  that  wills. 

But  we  have  proved  sufficiently  in  the  foregoing  observa 
tions  that  we  must  after  different  methods  argue  for  and  con 
cerning  the  truth,  and  how  each  differs  from  the  other,  and 
when  and  to  whom  each  is  useful.  But  for  the  general  good 
and  that  the  present  discourse  may  be  uniform  in  its  parts, 
I  shall,  from  the  same  premises,  or  some  of  the  same  kind, 
here  make  a  fresh  beginning.  The  one  argument  naturally 
stands  first,  the  second  as  it  were  is  a  body-guard  to  the  first, 
clears  the  way,  and  removes  all  obstructions  and  impediments 
to  the  truth.  For  reasoning  concerning  truth,  being  neces 
sary  for  the  safety  and  security  of  mankind,  is  chief  both  by 
nature  and  order  of  method  and  by  use ;  by  nature,  as  being 
that  which  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  by  order,  as 
that  which  must  exist  at  the  same  time,  in  and  with  the 
things  reasoned  upon ;  and  lastly,  in  point  of  usefulness,  as 
being  that  which  procures  security  and  safety  to  all  that  ex 
amine  into  and  understand  it :  But  all  disputation  for  the 
truth  of  any  object  is  inferior  in  nature  and  dignity;  it  being 
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less  honourable  to  confute  a  false  notion,  than  to  establish 
the  truth.  It  is  second  in  order  of  method,  because  it  has  its 
strength  against  those  who  think  erroneously  :  but  erroneous 
opinion  springs  up  from  the  over-sowing  and  the  corrupt  seed. 
But  though  thus  they  stand  in  the  disposition  of  nature,  yet 
such  a  discourse,  for  the  truth,  is  often  put  first,  and  becomes 
useful,  as  rooting  out  infidelity,  which  troubles  some,  sceptic 
ism,  or  false  notions,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  new-comers. 
But  to  conclude  this  distinction,  both  are  designed  for  the 
same  end,  both  advance  piety ;  that  which  establishes  truth, 
and  that  which  detects  error.  Yet  they  are  different  from 
each  other;  one  is,  as  I  said,  necessary  to  all  believers,  and 
such  as  have  any  regard  to  truth  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls ;  the  other,  upon  some  occasions,  and  with  regard  to 
the  persons,  is  more  proper  to  be  applied. 

Having  then  premised  thus  much  briefly  to  remind  the 
reader  of  what  we  have  already  said,  I  shall  proceed  to  my 
subject  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  by  the  fol 
lowing  reasons.  First,  from  the  end  and  design  of  the  crea 
tion  of  the  first  man  and  all  his  descendants,  although  they 
were  not  born  in  a  similar  manner :  secondly,  from  the  com 
mon  nature  of  all  men,  as  men:  and  thirdly,  from  their 
future  judgment  at  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  reference 
to  the  time  each  has  lived  and  the  laws  he  has  lived  by  :  and 
which  judgment  no  one  doubts  will  be  a  just  one,  which  must 
be  manifested  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments. 

12.  The  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  where  we  are  to  inquire,  whether  man  was  made 
undesignedly  and  to  no  intent,  or  whether  he  was  made  for 
some  purpose,  and  if  so,  whether  he  was  made  simply  to  live 
and  persevere  in  the  state  he  was  born  in,  or  to  be  of  use : 
and  if  so,  whether  of  use  to  his  Creator,  or  to  some  other 
creature  nearer  to  God,  more  favoured  by  the  divine  care 
than  himself.  And  here,  from  a  process  of  reasoning  more 
widely,  we  find  that  no  being  acting  with  prudence,  and  urged 
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to  action  by  reasoning  judgment,,  "can  possibly  do  anything 
with  forethought,  and  yet  do  it  in  vain;  but  either  for  his 
own  advantage,  or  of  some  other  whom  he  cares  for,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing  he  does,  being  moved  to  the  production 
of  it  by  some  natural  impulse  and  affection ;  as  for  instance 
(for  I  will  speak  by  a  similitude,  that  the  subject  may  be 
clear)  :  A  man  builds  a  house  for  his  own  use :  he  builds 
too  stables  for  oxen  and  camels,  or  such  beasts  as  are  of  use 
to  him,  each  shed  suitable  for  each  :  not  for  his  own  imme 
diate  use,  as  it  appears,  though  the  final  cause  be  his  advan 
tage  ;  the  proximate  is  the  security  of  the  beasts  which  he 
protects.  He  begets  children  too,  and  not  for  his  own  profit 
or  the  advantage  of  others,  but  solely  for  their  own  sakes, 
that  they  may  live  and  remain  as  far  as  is  possible  after  him ; 
thus  compensating  his  own  death  by  the  succession  of  his 
children  and  of  his  descendants,  and  thus  hoping  to  immor 
talise  his  mortality.  Upon  these  motives  men  act.  But  God 
could  not  create  man  inconsiderately  (for  God  is  wise  and  no 
work  of  wisdom  is  in  vain.)  Neither  did  he  create  him  for 
his  own  necessity,  since  God  cannot  want  anything :  and  by 
him  who  wants  nothing,  nothing  can  be  done  for  his  own  ne 
cessity.  Neither  did  he  lastly  create  man  for  the  service  of 
any  of  his  other  works.  For  no  being  endued  with  reason 
and  judgment,  can  be  thought  to  be  formed  for  the  use  and 
service  of  a  creature  of  either  a  superior  or  an  inferior  condi 
tion,  but  entirely  for  its  own  life  and  continuance.  Nor  can 
any  other  reason  than  this  be  assigned  for  man's  creation ; 
since  on  the  one  hand,  immortal  beings  are  naturally  above  all 
wants  and  necessities,  and  independent  of  men,  for  support 
ing  their  existence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  irrational 
creatures  are  subject  to  him;  they  all  serve  man,  in  the  way 
for  which  each  was  created,  and  make  not  use  of  man  as  their 
property.  It  neither  was  nor  is  natural  for  the  lordly  and 
sovereign  nature  of  man  to  be  made  subject  to  inferior  crea 
tures,  or  the  rational  being  to  be  enslaved  to  the  irrational, 
which  by  its  own  nature  is  incapable  of  governing. 
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If  then  man  was  not  created  uiidesignedly,  and  to  no  pur 
pose  (for  none  of  God's  works,  made  by  his  design,  can  be  to 
no  purpose)  ;  nor  for  any  private  emolument  of  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things,  or  that  of  any  other  creature  ;  it  follows 
evidently,  that,  according  to  the  first  and  widest  view  of  the 
matter,  God's  regard  for  man's  happiness,  and  his  goodness 
towards  all  his  works,  and  his  wisdom,  must  have  been  the 
only  motives  for  his  creation  of  man :  And  also,  if  we  push 
our  inquiry  more  closely,  that  his  creatures  might  live,  but 
not  a  momentary  life,  now  born,  and  presently  lost  again  for 
ever.  So  small  a  portion  of  being  God  may  have  allotted  for 
reptiles,  birds  and  fishes,  and  to  all  the  irrational  animals  : 
But  to  men,  who  bear  in  them  his  own  image,  to  whom  he 
gave  reason,  and  a  capacity  of  judgment,  God  hath  given  too 
an  eternal  existence ;  that  having  arrived  here  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Creator,  and  his  power  and  wisdom,  following  law  and 
justice,  they  might  enjoy  an  eternity  in  the  exercise  of  those 
things  which  they  practised  in  their  life,  whilst  fettered  with 
their  mortal  and  corruptible  bodies.  For  those  things  which 
are  created  for  the  use  of  some  others,  upon  the  ceasing  of 
those  others,  will  themselves  cease  also,  and  not  remain  use 
lessly  ;  since  God  cannot  be  thought  to  give  existence  to  any 
thing  in  vain,  and  to  no  end  or  purpose.  But  if  the  existence 
of  any  creature  according  to  its  nature  was  the  ultimate  end 
of  his  creation,  such  creature  necessarily  can  never  be  liable 
to  any  cause  which  will  altogether  obliterate  its  existence, 
since  the  same  natural  reason  for  its  existence  once,  continues 
to  prevail  always.  But  since  this  is  always  seen  in  their 
existence,  the  animal  that  is  created  must  necessarily  be  pre 
served,  doing  and  suffering  whatever  belongs  to  its  nature, 
each  of  its  parts  fulfilling  its  own  duties,  and  the  soul  remain 
ing  undisturbed  in  its  nature,  and  fulfilling  its  natural  duties, 
which  are  to  guide  the  impulses  of  the  body,  and  to  judge 
and  measure  whatever  befals  by  suitable  standards  and  mea 
sures,  arid  the  body  also  continuing  to  be  aifected  with  natu 
ral  objects,  and  to  receive  such  changes  as  are  proper  for  it : 
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And  among  other  transmutations  of  age,  form,  magnitude, 
admitting  also  of  a  resurrection,  which  is  also  a  species  of 
change,  and  the  last  it  shall  endure,  and  changes  those  which 
then  survive  into  a  better  state. 

13.  Relying  upon  this  no  less  than  upon  those  changes 
which  are  already  passed;  and  considering  our  nature,  we 
content  ourselves  with  the  present  necessitous  and  perish 
ing  life,  as  suitable  to  the  state  of  this  world,  and  certainly 
assure  ourselves  of  an  everlasting  life  hereafter.  And  this 
we  believe,  not  vainly  persuaded  by  men,  nor  deluding  our 
selves  by  vain  hopes,  but  induced  by  the  most  forcible 
argument,  even  the  very  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  forma 
tion  of  man,  of  an  immortal  soul  and  corruptible  body,  and 
enduing  him  with  reason,  and  the  principle  of  preserving  and 
improving  such  faculties  as  have  been  given  him,  as  of  advan 
tage  to  life  and  his  own  rational  nature,  well  knowing  that  he 
would  not  have  made  so  glorious  a  creature  as  man,  and 
given  such'  excellences  to  him  suited  for  immortality,  if  he 
had  not  wished  his  work  to  last.  If  then  God  created  man 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  rational  life,  and  for  the  contemplation 
of  his  magnificence,  wisdom,  and  power  in  all  the  works  of 
the  creation,  his  existence,  according  to  God's  purpose  and 
his  own  nature,  must  last  as  long  as  there  is  matter  of  wonder 
and  admiration  in  the  universe.  Thus  the  end  of  man's 
creation  proves  existence  for  ever,  and  that  proves  the  resur 
rection,  since  without  the  latter  immortality  would  be 
impossible. 

It  appears  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  about  the 
end  of  man's  creation,  and  the  design  of  God,  that  there 
must  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Having  therefore  ex 
amined  into  the  reason  why  man  was  brought  into  this 
world,  we  are  to  consider  what  follows  next  in  the  order  of 
nature  or  connection  of  the  subject :  to  the  cause  of  man's 
existence  succeeds  his  nature,  and  then  the  just  judgment 
of  God  following  upon  these,  and,  to  conclude  all,  the  end 
of  life. 
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Having  then  sufficiently  discoursed  on  the  foregoing  topics, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  man. 

14.  Our  demonstration  of  true  doctrine  or  of  anything 
proposed  for  examination,  if  it  gain  belief  for  what  is  said, 
must  be  drawn,  not  from  abroad  nor  from  particular  dogmas 
and  opinions,  but  from  the  more  obvious  and  general  opinions 
of  mankind,  or  the  sequence  between  premises  and  their 
conclusion  :  For  the  question  is  either  about  first  principles, 
in  which  case  we  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  our  natural 
feelings,  or  it  is  about  the  conclusions  which  naturally  follow 
our  first  principles,  and  the  sequence  between  them,  where 
method  is  required  to  show  what  truly  follows  from  those 
leading  ideas ;  so  as  neither  to  neglect  the  truth,  nor  to  fail 
of  being  right  about  it;  nor  to  confound  together  things 
that  are  naturally  classified  and  distinct,  or  to  break  the 
physical  connection  between  them. 

Whoever  therefore  doth  in  earnest  desire  to  inform  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  present  question,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  must  first  weigh  exactly  the 
sum  and  collective  force  of  all  the  arguments  offered  to 
support  the  proposition,  and  what  particular  part  of  the 
demonstration  each  argument  maintains;  which  is  first, 
which  second,  which  third,  and  which  last  in  the  chain.  Let 
him  then,  in  methodizing  the  arguments,  first  put  the  end  of 
man's  creation,  that  is,  the  reason  or  motive  on  which  God 
created  him;  and  then  the  nature  of  man  created;  not  as 
being  second  in  importance,  but  because  the  two,  when  joined 
together,  will  not  be  so  easy  to  be  understood,  though  they 
exist  together  and  mutually  conspire  to  establish  the  present 
doctrine.  From  these  reasons,  as  from  first  principles  drawn 
from  God's  works,  the  resurrection  is  clearly  proved.  But  it 
may  also  be  demonstrated  no  less  from  the  consideration  of 
God's  providence ;  as  appears  in  a  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  according  to  the  actions  of  men,  that  their 
end  may  be  correspondent  to  their  lives.  For  several  have 
supported  the  whole  question  on  a  third  way  of  proving  the 
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resurrection,  from  the  necessity  of  there  being  a  judgment; 
but  this  argument  is  shown  to  be  false,  because  all  who  die 
rise  again,  but  not  all  who  rise  will  be  judged.  If  the  resur 
rection  was  only  for  just  judgment,  the  holy  and  religious, 
and  all  such  as  have  done  good  actions,  would  have  no  need  to 
rise  again,  that  is,  very  young  children.  But  since  it  is 
allowed  for  all  to  rise,  both  others  and  those  who  died  in 
early  youth,  themselves  also  prove  that  the  resurrection  is  not 
grounded  upon  this  principal  reason,  for  the  sake  of  the 
judgment,  but  on  the  design  of  the  Creator,  and  the  nature  of 
the  beings  created. 

15.  Though  the  reason  which  has  been  now  advanced  on  the 
foregoing  argument,  be  enough  to  establish  the  certainty  of  the 
resurrection,  as  being  what  by  natural  sequence  follows  a 
dissolution  of  the  body;  yet,  it  is  best  perhaps  not  to  shrink 
from  any  of  the  proposed  arguments,  but  in  harmony  with 
what  has  been  said,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  through  with  the  rest  by  themselves,  to  show 
the  force  of  each  of  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at,  and 
especially  the  nature  of  created  man,  which  leads  us  to  the 
same  notion,  and  affords  equal  proof  concerning  the  resur 
rection. 

For  if  the  whole  nature  of  man  be  compounded  of  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul  united,  and  God  gave  not  either  to 
the  soul  or  body  as  two  separate  things,  and  without  relation  to 
each  other,  such  a  creation,  or  life,  or  general  existence,  but 
to  man,  that  is  to  these  two  joined  together;  that  these  two 
integral  parts,  soul  and  body,  with  which  men  were  born,  and 
lived,  should  again,  after  life  is  ended,  proceed  together  to 
some  common  end,  it  necessarily  results  that,  as  the  living 
being,  compounded  of  both,  is  one,  combining  the  feelings 
both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  and  acts  and  fulfils  all  the 
duties  of  feeling  and  reason,  that  the  union  of  these  should 
tend  to  some  one  end  :  that  all  should  concur  in  all  respects, 
to  one  harmony  and  fellow-feeling  in  man,  whether  it  be  his 
birth,  or  his  nature,  or  his  actions  and  passions,  or  his  life, 
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and  the  end  suited  to  his  nature.  If  there  be  one  union  and 
fellow  feeling  of  the  whole  animal,  both  of  those  things  which 
grow  out  of  the  soul,  and  those  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
body,  there  must  also  be  one  end  for  all  these.  And  this  will 
perfectly  be  done,  if  the  same  animal  for  which  such  a  pur 
pose  was  designed  be  raised  in  the  same  form ;  but  the  same 
animal  will  be  raised,  if  the  same  parts  be  again  restored  in 
the  same  form ;  but  the  same  parts  will  be  according  to  the 
particular  union,  if  the  decayed  members  are  again  joined  into 
the  constitution  of  the  animal :  For  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  man  necessarily  involves  in  it  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body  that  was  dead  and  decayed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  natural  junction  of  the  same  parts  and  the  refor 
mation  of  the  same  man,  without  the  resurrection.  Again, 
if  understanding  and  reason  were  given  man  not  only  for  the 
contemplation  of  sensible  corporeal  objects,  but  also  of 
spiritual  natures,  and  those  glorious  attributes  of  the  Giver, 
his  goodness,  justice,  wisdom ;  it  follows  necessarily,  as  long 
as  those  attributes,  as  long  as  the  cause  remains,  so  long  will 
the  effect,  the  powers  of  admiring  and  contemplating  these, 
remain.  But  it  is  impossible  they  should  remain,  unless  that 
nature,  which  was  the  proper  vehicle  of  these  properties, 
continue.  But  the  accountable  and  rational  creature,  is  man, 
not  a  soul  subsisting  by  itself;  man  therefore  composed  of 
body  and  soul  must  exist  for  ever :  but  this  is  impossible,  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead;  for  if  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  nature  of  men,  as  men,  cannot 
exist.  But  if  the  natural  man  remain  not,  in  vain  hath  the 
soul  been  made  obnoxious  to  the  necessities  and  passions  of 
the  body;  and  the  body  has  in  vain  borne  the  restraint  of  the 
soul  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own  pleasures,  yielding  to  the  govern 
ment  of  the  soul,  and  led  like  a  horse  by  the  rein :  in  vain  were 
invention,  understanding,  the  observance  of  justice,  arid  the 
practice  of  all  virtue  given  to  man  :  in  vain  the  institution  and 
promulgation  of  the  laws.  To  conclude  all,  in  vain  was  all  that 
has  been  done  great  and  beautiful  by  man  :  nay,  the  very  crea- 
VOL.  ii.  r 
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tion  and  nature  of  man  was  altogether  vain.  But  if  all  the 
works  of  God  everywhere,  if  all  his  gifts  and  graces  are  free  from 
a  charge  of  uselessness,  then  must  the  body  be  of  the  same  last 
ing  duration  as  the  soul,  according  to  its  own  peculiar  nature. 

16.  Let  it  not  here  seem  harsh,  that  life,  which  is  inter 
rupted  by  death  and  decay,  is  styled  duration :  for  the  word 
duration  admits  of  various  significations,  there  is  more  than 
one  manner  of  duration  as  there  is  also  more  than  one  nature 
in  the  things  themselves :  for  if  each  of  the  things  hath  its 
duration  according  to  its  own  nature,  such  a  sameness  of 
duration,  as  beings  incorruptible  and  immortal  enjoy,  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  things  of  a  lower  rank :  nor  in  the  case  of 
men  is  it  right  to  seek  that  even  state  of  existence  that  never 
changes,  seeing  that  the  ones,  being  immortal  from  the  be 
ginning,  and  continuing  without  end  only  by  the  design  of 
the  Creator,  but  that  man  has  an  invariableness  of  duration 
with  respect  to  his  soul,  but  with  regard  to  his  body  doth  by 
changing  gain  his  immortality.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  resur 
rection,  on  which  having  oar  eyes  fixed,  we  bear  contentedly 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  an 
indigent  and  corruptible  life,  and  hope  for  a  glorious  and 
never-ending  duration  hereafter.  Thus  we  neither  liken  our 
death  to  that  of  brutes,  nor  do  we  vainly  equal  it  with  the 
unchangeable  duration  of  beings  naturally  immortal,  lest,  by 
doing  so,  we  should  unwittingly  liken  the  nature  and  life  of 
man  to  subjects  wholly  out  of  comparison. 

Nor  let  us  yet  think  it  strange,  that  man's  duration  seems 
to  be  variable ;  nor  let  any  one  deny  the  resurrection,  because 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  and  entire  dissolution  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  break  the  continuity  of  existence.  For 
neither  do  we  refuse  to  term  it  life,  when  we  sleep,  and  are  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  senses  of 
the  body,  not  exerting  themselves ;  inasmuch  as  men  have 
periodical  times  of  sleeping,  and  somehow  or  other  again  rise 
to  life :  for  which  reason  is  it,  I  think,  that  some  call  sleep 
the  brother  of  death,  not  as  if  by  such  expression  there  is 
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declared  any  natural  generation,  as  if  they  both  were  derived 
from  the  same  ancestors  or  father,  but  inasmuch  as  many  of 
the  same  things  are  common  both  to  the  dead  and  sleeping : 
both  are  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  ignorant  of  all  who  are 
present,  and  of  all  transactions  about  them,  nay  generally  not 
so  much  as  having  a  consciousness  of  being  or  of  their  own 
existence.  If  then  we  call  this  human  life  a  continued  life, 
Avhich  is  so  full  of  breaks  from  our  very  birth  to  our  graves, 
so  should  we  neither  scruple  to  recognise  the  life  which  lies 
beyond  our  dissolution,  and  which  introduces  with  it  the 
resurrection,  though  it  seems  interrupted  by  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body. 

17.  For  the  nature  of  man,  from  the  first,  and  by  the  first 
institution  of  the  Creator,  was  made  subject  to  variation, 
having  an  unequal  life  and  duration,  interrupted  by  sleep  and 
death,  and  variations  from  age,  where  all  things  appear  in 
such  a  constant  flux,  that  when  the  first  show  themselves, 
others  seen  but  obscurely  press  forward  upon  them. 

Who  could  believe,  unless  convinced  by  experience,  that 
there  could  be  such  powers  in  the  simple  and  similar  seed,  that 
such  diversities  of  form  and  bulk,  bones,  nerves,  gristle, 
muscles,  flesh,  bowels,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  should  be 
stored  up  ?  should  only  want  an  evolution,  and  a  distension, 
with  other  matter,  to  unfold  themselves  in  such  beauty  and 
magnificence  ?  And  yet  nothing  of  this  appears  to  the  eye 
in  the  moist  seed.  Nor  do  abundance  of  things  appear  in 
infants  which  show  themselves  in  youth,  nor  in  youth  which 
are  manifest  in  manhood,  nor  in  manhood,  which  discover 
themselves  in  old  age.  But  indeed  of  the  aforesaid  some  not 
at  all,  and  others  obscurely  show  the  physical  sequence  and 
the  changes  which  arise  in  man's  nature,  yet  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  vice  or  indolence  in  judging  about  these  things, 
know  that  the  sowing  of  the  seed  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
and  when  this  has  expanded  itself  into  members  and  parts, 
and  the  embryo  has  come  to  light,  youth  bestows  on  it 
stature,  after  which  comes  manhood  ;  then  follows  a  declen- 
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sion,  till,  in  extreme  old  age,  the  body  sinks  and  is  dissolved. 
As  then  in  this  process  the  seed  discovers  no  likeness  of  a 
man  at  first,  nor  the  life  shows  any  signs  of  death,  when  all 
the  parts  shall  be  dissolved  again  into  their  first  principles ; 
but  the  connection  of  natural  events  furnishes  the  proof,  and 
forces  us  to  confess  the  reality  of  what  showed  no  such  appear 
ance;  so  much  more  does  reason,  tracing  the  truth  from 
physical  consequences,  establish  the  resurrection,  and  is  safer 
and  stronger  than  experience  in  confirming  the  truth. 

18.  Of  the  reasons  proposed  for  our  consideration,  and 
proving  the  resurrection,  all  are  of  the  same  kind,  as  springing 
from  the  same  principle  (which  is,  the  origin  of  the  first  men  by 
creation)  but  some  of  them  are  confirmed  by  the  same  first 
principle,  from  which  they  sprang,  and  others  following  the 
nature  and  life  of  men,  derive  their  force  from  the  providence 
of  God  on  our  behalf  (for  the  cause  of  man's  being,  joined  to 
the  nature  of  man,  derives  its  force  from  creation,  but  the 
question  of  his  justice,  according  to  which  God  judges  those 
men  who  have  lived  well  or  ill,  depends  on  the  purpose  of 
their  being),  these  last  spring  from  thence,  but  hang  rather 
on  Providence. 

Having  therefore  now  dispatched  all  the  arguments  of  the 
first  rank,  I  proceed  to  prove  the  same  by  the  arguments  of 
the  second  order,  such  as  are  drawn  from  the  necessity  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  which  must  be  distributed  accord 
ing  to  the  deserts  or  demerits  of  men,  at  the  end  of  man's 
life.  But  of  these  the  first  must  come  first :  I  therefore 
begin  with  showing  the  reason  of  a  future  judgment,  adding 
only  thus  much  to  the  consideration  of  the  principle  and  the 
order  which  suits  the  subject ;  that  those  who  believe  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  his  creation  of  man,  must  also  grant, 
that  all  things  are  governed  and  ordered  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice,  if  at  least  they  will  abide  by  their  own  allowed  pre 
mises,  and,  entertaining  such  opinions  about  them,  they  must 
hold,  that  all  things  on  earth  and  in  heaven  are  under  the 
management  and  providence  of  God ;  that  nothing  secret  or 
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visible,  great  or  little,  is  destitute  of  his  regard ;  for  all 
created  nature  needs  his  providential  care,  and  particularly 
every  being  is  more  immediately  dependent  on  him  for  such 
things  as  he  was  naturally  formed  and  designed  for. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  philosophical  dispute  con 
cerning  the  necessaries  of  every  creature,  nor  make  any 
pompous  display  of  them.  For  I  do  not  think  it  an  object  of 
ambition  to  set  down  or  distinguish,  or  enumerate  what  is 
suitable  to  each  nature.  Man,  about  whom  we  now  dis 
course,  is,  unquestionably,  as  subject  to  hunger,  necessitous 
of  food ;  as  mortal,  he  wants  a  succession  of  children ;  and 
as  rational,  liable  to  a  judgment  to  come.  Again,  as  man 
stands  in  need  of  food  and  descendants,  the  former  to  sustain 
life,  the  latter  to  perpetuate  his  kind ;  so  is  he  also  account 
able  for  the  same  reason  of  food  and  of  succession,  it  follows 
necessarily  that,  as  food  and  succession  are  brought  together, 
to  the  same  also  should  be  brought  the  judgment :  I  mean  by 
"  to  the  same,"  the  man  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  who  is 
the  person  to  be  rewarded  or  punished,  for  his  good  or  evil 
actions.  If  by  a  righteous  sentence  the  punishment  is  laid 
on  the  true  actor;  and  neither  the  soul  separately  can  be 
punished  for  sins  committed  in  conjunction  with  the  body, 
since  the  soul  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body  could  not 
be  affected  with  sensual  pleasures,  food,  or  luxury,  and  the 
like :)  nor  can  the  body  be  properly  punished  alone,  as  being, 
when  considered  alone,  incapable  of  law  or  justice :  but  man, 
composed  of  these  two  united,  is  proper  to  receive  the  sentence 
for  such  actions.  But  this  due  recompence  for  his  actions  he 
receives  not  in  this  life ;  the  strict  rule  of  retribution  is  not 
observed  here.  How  many  does  experience  point  out  to  us 
who  have  lived  in  infidelity  and  wickedness  all  their  days, 
without  receiving  any  stroke  of  correction  for  such  an  impious 
life !  And  on  the  contrary  how  many  who  have  lived  a  life 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  have  been  always  in  adversity, 
malice  and  detraction,  bodily  pains  and  all  kinds  of  misery  ! 
Neither  can  rewards  and  punishments  be  properly  adjusted 
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after  death,  without  the  existence  of  the  body ;  for  when  the 
soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  there  is  not  the  whole  com 
pound  man,  the  body  being  dissolved,  and  all  its  parts 
scattered  to  the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  taken,  and  no 
longer  retaining  the  same  shape,  or  form,  or  consciousness  of 
the  past,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  Apostle's  phrase;  This 
corruptible  and  decayed  body  must  put  on  incorrnption,  that 
the  dead,  being  brought  to  life  again  by  the  resurrection,  and 
the  severed  or  wholly  decayed  parts  again  joined,  may  each 
receive  the  recompcnce  of  things  done  in  their  body,  whether 
they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil. 

19.  With  such  as  allow  of  a  providence,  and  admit  the 
same  premises  as  we  do,  and  then  somehow  or  other  fall  from 
such  just  principles,  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  many  more 
such  might  be  used,  if  the  reasoning  here  delivered  closely 
and  cursorily  be  a  little  expanded.  But  with  such  persons  as 
call  in  question  first  principles,  a  different  method  must  be 
first  used;  and  we  must  fall  in  with  their  doubts,  and  pro 
pose  such  queries  as  these  to  them :  whether  the  life  and  all 
the  existence  of  man  once  for  all  is  wholly  neglected,  and  a 
dark  cloud  spread  over  the  earth,  covering  in  ignorance  and 
oblivion  men  themselves  and  all  their  actions  ?  Or  whether 
it  is  not  the  safer  opinion  that  the  Creator  of  all  things,  how 
soever  existing  or  arising,  overlooks  them,  and  is  judge 
both  of  men's  deeds  and  thoughts  ?  For  if  no  cognisance  is 
taken  of  men's  actions,  they  are  upon  a  level  with  the  brutes ; 
nay,  many  of  them  are  much  more  miserable,  as  restraining 
their  passions  and  confining  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
justice,  piety,  and  the  other  virtues.  Then  the  life  of  cattle 
and  brutes  is  best :  virtue  is  stupidity ;  the  threat  of  a  future 
judgment  highly  ridiculous ;  sensual  pleasure  must  be  man's 
chief  good,  and  one  common  doctrine  for  all,  and  one  law, 
namely,  the  known  maxim  of  that  profligate  and  luxurious 
crew,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  For 
according  to  them,  the  end  of  such  a  life  is  not  a  state  of  hap 
piness  or  misery,  but  of  utter  insensibility.  But  if  the  sove- 
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reign  Creator  of  mankind  takes  any  notice  of  his  own 
creatures ;  or  makes  any  difference  between  those  who  have 
lived  well  or  ill,  it  must  be  either  in  the  present  life,  whilst 
they  are  still  alive,  living  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  or  after  death, 
when  they  arc  separate  and  under  decay.  But  just  judgment 
cannot  possibly  be  found  in  either  of  these  ways ;  for  neither 
are  the  good  rewarded,  nor  the  evil  punished  in  this  life. 

For  I  here  omit  to  use  another  argument,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  man,  and  present  constitution  of  things,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  any  punishment  inflicted  ade 
quate  to  the  greater  number  or  the  heaviest  of  his  crimes. 
Suppose  a  robber,  a  prince  or  tyrant,  should  accumulate 
murders  on  murders,  how  can  his  single  life  pay  for  so  many  ? 
We  may  give  an  instance  further  of  one  that  has  lived  in  an 
utter  contempt  of  God,  has  taken  up  wrong  and  blasphemous 
notions  of  him,  has  despised  all  laws  divine  and  human,  has 
insulted  both  boys  and  women,  has  unjustly  destroyed  cities, 
involving  houses  and  inhabitants  in  one  common  flame, 
ravaged  the  land,  exterminated  nations  and  peoples,  or  even  a 
whole  race  :  how  can  such  an  one  in  his  mortal  body,  satisfy 
for  such  an  immense  villany  ?  Death  claims  his  due  before 
he  is  punished,  perhaps  before  his  nature  has  sufficed  to  pay 
the  debt  of  even  one  of  his  villanies.  Justice  therefore 
cannot  exert  itself  in  full  force  here  in  this  mortal  life ;  nor 
yet  can  it  after  death. 

20.  For  either  death  is  an  entire  annihilation,  and  the 
soul  decays  and  perishes  together  with  the  body,  or  the  soul 
remains  indissoluble,  incorruptible,  and  imperishable,  whilst 
the  body  decays  and  perishes ;  no  longer  preserving  a  me 
mory  of  former  actions  or  perception  of  the  passions  it  before 
felt.  For  if  the  life  of  man  is  utterly  destroyed,  no  examina 
tion  can  be  made  into  the  actions  of  men  that  are  not  alive, 
nor  judgment  of  those  who  have  lived  piously  or  wickedly. 
The  evils  of  a  lawless  life  will  follow  thick  upon  one  another, 
with  the  whole  swarm  of  untoward  consequences,  and  even 
the  grand  impiety  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  if 
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the  body  were  dissolved  into  its  elementary  principles,  and 
the  soul  remained  incorruptible,,  not  even  thus  can  judgment 
be  passed  upon  it,  because  the  rule  of  justice  could  not  be 
applied.  For  it  is  impious  to  think  God  should  judge,  and 
not  justly ;  but  no  just  judgment  can  be  made,  where  the 
party  that  has  done  the  justice  or  the  injustice  is  not  forth 
coming  :  for  it  was  the  man,  and  not  the  soul  separately, 
which  was  the  author  of  all  such  actions  as  then  come  under 
cognizance.  In  a  word,  this  view  of  the  matter  will  in  no 
respect  secure  justice. 

21.  For  both  in  the  reward  given  to  good  deeds,  the  body 
will  clearly  be  ill  treated  in  participating  with  the  soul  in  the 
toils  of  its  good  deeds,  but  by  being  deprived  of  its  share  of 
the  honour  and  reward  of  good  actions,  and,  in  many  cases, 
from  the  being  pardoned  for  some  of  its  misdeeds,  through 
the  necessities  and  wants  of  the  body ;  and  yet  the  body  being 
unrewarded  for  the  good  deeds  to  which  it  supplied  its  labour 
during  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all  sins  punished 
in  the  soul,  that  would  be  unjust ;  since  she  alone  would  then 
bear  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  through  the  dis 
order  of  the  body,  which  seduced  her  to  peculiar  pleasures 
and  gratifications,  at  one  time  by  persuasion  and  deceit,  at 
other  times  overcome  by  some  more  powerful  temptation,  and 
at  other  times  willingly  yielding  to  the  body's  desires,  in 
compliance  to  the  weakness  of  her  partner.  How  then  can 
the  soul  be  justly  punished  for  such  crimes  as  she  could  not 
possibly,  by  reason  of  her  nature,  be  guilty  of  in  desire,  bias, 
or  impulse,  if  separate  and  not  joined  to  the  body ;  such  as 
luxury,  violence,  covetousness,  and  injustice,  and  the  crimes 
that  grow  out  of  them  ?  For  if  most  sins  proceed  from  men's 
not  duly  governing  their  troublesome  passions,  and  they  are 
provoked  by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  body,  and  the 
care  and  attention  which  it  requires,  (for  the  possession  of 
riches,  and  still  more  their  use,  are  for  the  sake  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  marriage  and  all  the  transactions  of  life,  in  which 
and  about  which  we  consider  what  is  vicious  and  what  is  not) 
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how  can  it  be  just  for  the  soul  to  suffer  singly  for  such 
affections  as  were  properly  inherent  in  the  body,  and  the  soul 
hath  only  such  a  share  in,  as  her  union  with  the  body  doth 
necessarily  oblige  her  to?  Shall  lusts,  pleasures,  fears, 
sorrow,  and  all  criminal  excess  proceed  from  the  body,  and 
yet  the  soul  only,  which  neither  wanted,  nor  desired,  nor 
feared,  nor  suffered  anything  of  that  kind,  such  as  man  is 
born  to  suffer,  bear  the  whole  punishment  due  to  such  crimes  ? 
But  if  we  will,  and  perhaps  with  more  propriety  of  speech, 
call  them,  not  the  passions  of  the  soul  or  body  separately, 
but  of  man,  since  his  life  is  made  of  the  union  of  them  both  ; 
yet  cannot  these  offences  be  charged  on  the  soul  when  we 
plainly  consider  its  proper  nature.  For  if  the  soul  wanted  no 
nutriment,  she  could  not  desire  such  things  as  were  perfectly 
useless  to  her  nature;  and  as  not  desiring,  she  would  not  be 
eager  to  take  from  others  any  of  such  things,  as  she  was 
naturally  incapable  of  enjoying :  nor  would  she  be  grieved 
for  want  of  riches  and  possessions,  as  being  things  foreign  to 
her.  But  if  also  she  is  superior  to  decay,  she  is  incapable  of 
fearing  anything  that  might  destroy  her,  for  she  fears  neither 
famine,  nor  disease,  nor  mutilation,  nor  deformity,  nor  fire, 
nor  sword,  since  none  of  these  could  either  hurt  or  disturb 
her ;  since  no  body  or  bodily  power  can  in  any  ways  affect 
her  spiritual  nature.  But  as  it  is  absurd  to  impute  affections, 
such  as  the  above-mentioned,  peculiarly  to  the  soul,  so  is  it 
strangely  unjust  and  unworthy  God's  judgment  to  assign  the 
crimes  arising  from  these  and  the  punishments  due  to  them, 
to  the  soul  alone. 

22.  But,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  said,  is  it  not  absurd 
that  virtue  and  vice  cannot  be  conceived  as  actions  of  a  sepa 
rate  soul ;  (for  we  know  virtues  are  the  properties  of  men,  as 
also  their  opposite  vices,  and  cannot  be  conceived  inherent  in 
the  soul  separate  and  distinct  from  the  body ;)  but  that  the 
rewards  or  punishments  of  good  actions  should  be  given  the 
soul  alone? 

How  can  fortitude  or  courage  be  conceived  as  properties  of 
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the  soul  only,  which,  upon  account  of  its  nature,  can  appre 
hend  nothing  terrible  from  death,  Avounds,  maiming,  punish 
ment,  ill-treatment,  or  the  pains  consequent  upon  these,  or 
suffering  from  those  pains  ?  How  can  continence  and  tem 
perance  be  imputed  to  the  soul,  which  is  incapable  of  desiring 
luxurious  delicacies,  sensual  or  other  pleasures  and  gratifi 
cations,  nor  is  excited  by  any  internal  or  external  object 
to  provoke  or  excite  it  ?  How  can  prudence  be  imagined  to 
be  in  the  soul,  since  nothing  to  be  done  or  left  undone,  to  be 
sought  or  to  be  avoided,  is  left  to  her  only,  but  rather  no 
motion  at  all  is  found  in  her,  or  physical  impulse  to  anything 
practical?  In  what  sense  can  souls  be  said  to  exercise 
justice  to  each  other,  or  to  their  kind,  or  to  any  other  kind, 
since  they  have  not  the  things  or  means  whereby  to  exercise 
such  actions  as  may  be  called  just  or  equitable,  excepting 
only  a  power  of  paying  an  honour  due  to  God ;  nor  have  any 
impulse  to  enjoy  their  own  riches  nor  to  abstain  from  those  of 
others?  Enjoyment  according  to  nature  and  abstinence  are 
only  properly  imputed  to  such  natures  as  are  capable  of  making 
use  of  such  objects  :  but  since  the  soul  cannot  in  any  way 
want  or  enjoy  such  things,  neither  can  she  therefore  be  said  to 
practise  any  such  quality  as  that  of  attending  only  to  her 
own  interests. 

23.  Indeed  this  also  is  the  most  absurd  of  all,  that  a  law 
should  be  promulged  and  given  to  man,  and  the  punishments 
and  rewards  of  disobedience  or  obedience  to  this  law  be  given 
to  souls  alone.  For  if  man,  and  not  a  distinct  soul,  received 
this  law,  the  first  therefore,  and  not  the  latter,  ought  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  disobedience.  Since  God  did  not  command 
souls,  but  men,  to  abstain  from  such  unlawful  actions  as 
adultery,  murder,  theft,  rapine,  disobedience  to  parents,  and 
in  general  from  all  unjust,  unlawful  coveting  the  possessions 
of  others.  For  the  precept,  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  is  not  suitable  to  souls,  such  names  belong  not  to 
them ;  for  souls  beget  not  souls,  so  as  to  claim  the  appellation 
of  father  and  mother  ;  but  man  doth  man.  Nor  can  "  Thou 
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shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  without  absurdity  be  spoken  to, 
or  understood  of  souls ;  since  in  them  there  is  no  difference 
of  male  and  female,  nor  adaptation  or  desire  of  coition. 
Since  such  a  desire  is  impossible  to  souls,  the  thing  is  impos 
sible  ;  and  where  this  is  wholly  so,  not  even  a  lawful  union, 
as  marriage,  is  possible,  and,  in  consequence,  lawless  desire 
of  other  married  women  is  impossible  also,  which  is 
adultery.  Nor  is  the  precept  against  stealing  or  coveting 
the  goods  of  others  applicable  to  souls;  for  they  have 
no  need  of  such  things,  and  they  only,  who  want  them  for 
the  supplying  of  their  necessities,  steal  from  others,  or  rob, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  cattle,  or  something  proper  for  food  or 
raiment :  but  an  immortal  nature  regards  not  these  things, 
which  indigent  creatures  desire  only  because  they  want.  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  these  things  may  be  left  to  those 
who  require  further  explanation  on  the  point,  or  would  more 
effectually  combat  with  our  adversaries.  The  foregoing  dis 
course  seems  to  me  to  have  sufficiently  established  the  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection ;  it  would  be  unseasonable  to  delay  longer  on 
these  topics.  For  it  was  not  here  my  intent  to  say  all  that  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  resurrection  would  furnish,  but  briefly, 
and  in  a  close  demonstrative  method,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  and  to  adapt  the  sources  of  argument  which  lead 
in  that  direction  to  the  capacity  of  my  hearers. 

24.  As  I  have  then  sufficiently  discoursed  on  the  foregoing 
arguments,  it  remains  only,  that  something  should  be  said  of 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  conclusion.  This  is  a 
plain  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  and  only  wants 
here  so  far  to  be  mentioned  and  dwelt  upon,  lest  it  might 
seem  through  neglect  passed  over,  and  the  discourse  not  com 
plete  and  uniform.  For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  thus 
much  shall  be  said  on  this  head,  that  all  the  works  of  nature 
or  art  are  formed  to  some  peculiar  end  and  design ;  as  the 
common  experience  of  all  men  and  the  evidence  of  their  eyes 
clearly  attest.  The  several  orders  of  men,  farmers  and  phy 
sicians,  are  appointed  to  different  ends;  and  again  plants 
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which  grow  from  the  earth,  have  an  end  different  from  ani 
mals,  who  feed  upon  it,  and  who  propagate  their  own  species  : 
Since  this  is  fact,  and  that  all  physical  and  technical  powers 
and  the  practice  of  them  have  and  pursue  such  peculiar  pur 
poses  as  they  were  appointed  for,  it  follows,  that  man  too 
must  have  an  end  peculiar  to  himself,  and  different  from  that 
of  the  generality  of  animals,  proportionally  as  his  nature  is 
peculiar  and  distinct  from  theirs.  For  it  is  preposterous  to 
put  the  rational  nature  of  man,  who  works  according  to  an 
implanted  law  and  reason  and  who  enjoys  a  life  of  prudence  and 
justice,  upon  a  level  with  irrational  brutes.  A  state  of  in 
sensibility  cannot  be  the  end  for  which  man  was  designed, 
(for  beings  altogether  without  sense  have  that) ;  nor  can  vo 
luptuousness  and  a  number  of  pleasures  be  the  end  for  which 
man  was  appointed,  or  else  the  life  of  brutes  is  more  excellent 
than  that  of  man,  and  a  life  of  virtue  an  imperfection.  For  I 
think  such  sensuality  must  be  the  chief  end  of  beasts  and 
cattle  only,  and  not  of  man  who  has  an  immortal  soul  and 
rational  discrimination. 

25.  Nor  can  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  separate  from  the 
body,  be  the  end  of  man ;  for  we  were  not  inquiring  about 
the  life  or  purpose  of  each  of  those  two  parts  of  which  man 
is  composed,  but  of  the  compound  of  the  two.  For  every 
man  who  enjoys  this  life  is  so  compounded ;  therefore  the 
end,  or  result  of  that  life,  must  be  in  accordance.  If  then 
the  end  of  man,  as  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  is  demanded ; 
and  it  is  plain  from  the  reasons  repeatedly  laid  down  above, 
that  no  proper  end  can  be  found  during  his  living  here ;  nor 
yet  in  a  state  of  the  souFs  separation  from  the  body,  because, 
while  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  its  parts  scattered  through 
the  whole  mass  of  matter,  such  a  man  does  not  even  exist, 
though  the  soul  be  allowed  a  distinct  existence  by  itself;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  same  compound  being  be 
again  restored  to  life,  the  same  man  again  raised,  that  the 
proper  end  and  purpose  of  the  men  may  appear ;  and  conse 
quently  the  very  same  dead  bodies,  however  their  parts  be 
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dispersed,  must  again  be  raised,  and  the  same  human  beings 
be  again  put  together  :  Since  the  law  of  nature  does  not  lay 
down  the  end  in  general  terms,  nor  as  applicable  to  any  men 
whatsoever,  but  of  those  very  men  who  lived  in  the  former 
life ;  and  it  is  impossible  the  same  men  should  be  raised,  if 
the  same  bodies  are  not  restored  to  the  souls  :  and  the  soul 
cannot  have  the  same  body  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
resurrection.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  then  will  man  have 
the  end  suitable  to,  and  for  which  his  nature  was  framed  : 
And  we  may  presume  to  say,  that  the  end  of  a  virtuous  life 
and  a  rational  nature,  is  to  be  through  all  eternity  conversant 
with,  and  employed  uninterruptedly  about  such  objects  as  are 
agreeable  to  a  spiritual  nature,  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
Being,  and  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures  and  happiness  as  he 
hath  promised  to  give  for  all  eternity ;  though  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  far  from  considering  this  end,  from  being 
deeply  and  strongly  pre-engaged  in  the  affairs  of  this  life, 
but  the  multitude  of  them  that  fail  of  it  does  not  at  all  dis 
prove  the  common  end  to  which  they  were  appointed  :  seeing 
that  the  inquiry  about  these  things  is  incumbent  upon  every 
individual,  and  that  reward  or  punishment  will  be  distributed 
to  every  one,  according  as  they  have  lived  well,  or  ill. 
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II. 

TATIAN: 

HIS 

ORATION  AGAINST  THE  GREEKS, 


1.  BE  not  wholly  influenced  with  hatred  against  the  bar 
barians,  ye  men  of  Greece,  nor  be  jealous  of  their  doctrines. 
For  what  pursuit  among  you  did  not  get  its  beginning  from 
barbarians  ?  For  the  most  famous  of  the  Telmisseans  found 
out  divination  by  dreams  :  Carians  the  art  of  foreknowledge  by 
the  stars :  Phrygians  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Isaurians 
the  flights  of  birds,  Cyprians  the  art  of  sacrifice,  Babylonians 
astronomy,  Persians  magic,  ^Egyptians  geometry,  Phoenicians 
education  by  means  of  letters.  Wherefore  cease  to  talk  of 
inventions  which  are  imitations.  For  Orpheus  taught  you  to 
cultivate  poetry  and  to  sing ;  he  also  taught  you  initiation : 
Tuscans  taught  you  to  model ;  the  records  of  chronology 
among  the  Egyptians  taught  you  to  compose  histories.  From 
Marsyas  and  Olympus  you  got  the  art  of  the  flute.  Both  of 
them  Phrygians,  and  rustics,  framed  harmony  by  means  of 
the  pipe,  Tyrrhenians  invented  the  trumpet,  Cyclops  the 
working  of  brass,  and  the  lady  who  was  once  queen  of  the 
Persians,  as  Hellanicus  says — her  name  was  Atossa — taught 
you  to  fold  up  epistles.  Lay  down  then  this  pride,  and  do  not 
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put  forwards  fineness  of  words,  for  whilst  you  are  praised  by 
yourselves,  you  have  your  own  households  supporting  you. 
But  it  behoves  the  man  who  has  sense  to  wait  for  the  testi 
mony  of  others,  and  to  agree  together  in  the  pronunciation 
of  your  speech :  whereas  now  to  you  alone  it  belongs  not  even 
in  your  conversations  to  speak  alike.  For  the  speech  of  the 
Dorians  is  not  the  same  with  those  from  Attica  :  and  JEolians 
do  not  speak  like  the  lonians.  There  being  then  so  great  a 
discrepancy,  as  ought  not  to  be,  I  am  in  doubt  whom  I  ought 
to  call  a  Greek.  For  that  too,  which  is  the  most  absurd  of 
all,  you  have  given  honour  to  those  words  which  are  not  kin 
dred  to  you,  and  sometimes  making  excessive  use  of  barbarian 
expressions,  have  made  your  speech  a  jumble.  For  this  rea 
son  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  your  wisdom,  even  though  I  was 
somewhat  distinguished  therein.  For  according  to  the  comic 
poet 

Such  things  are  nought  but  small  fry,  senseless  chatter, 
And  schools  of  swallows. 

For  you  have  formed  rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  injustice  and 
slander,  selling  for  a  price  your  freedom  of  speech,  and  oft- 
times  setting  forwards  that  which  now  is  just,  but  at  another 
time  bad.  And  you  have  framed  your  poetry  so,  that  you 
may  describe  battles,  and  feasts  of  the  gods,  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  soul. 

2.  For  what  good  have  you  brought  forth  by  your  philoso 
phy  ?  Which  of  your  very  best  men  is  without  arrogance  ? 
Diogenes,  who  displayed  his  self-sufficiency  by  the  boast  of  the 
tub,  after  a  raw  meal  of  polypus,  being  seized  with  a  pain  in 
the  bowels,  died  through  intemperance.  Aristippus,  walking 
in  a  purple  robe,  was  a  spendthrift  on  credit.  Plato,  in  the 
midst  of  his  philosophy,  was  sold  for  a  slave  by  Dionysius  on 
account  of  his  gluttony,  and  Aristotle  who  ignorantly  placed 
a  limit  to  providence,  and  very  foolishly  confined  happiness 
to  things  in  which  he  took  pleasure,  and  flattered  Alexander, 
not  remembering  that  he  was  but  a  youth,  who,  in  a  manner 
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wholly  Aristotelian,  shutting  up  his  friend,  because  he  would 
not  worship  him,  carried  him  about,  as  he  would  a  bear  or  a 
leopard.  He  at  all  events  wholly  obeyed  the  doctrines  of  his 
teacher,  showing  his  manhood  and  valour  at  feasts,  and  run 
ning  his  most  intimate  and  dearest  friend  through  the  body 
with  his  spear,  and  afterwards  weeping  and  denying  himself 
on  pretence  of  sorrow,  that  he  might  not  be  hated  by  his 
domestics.  I  would  laugh  at  those  who  even  now  follow  his 
doctrines,  who,  saying  that  sublunary  things  are  not  ruled  by 
Providence,  and  being  nearer  to  the  earth  than  the  moon, 
and  lower  than  her  orbit,  provide  for  those  things  which  Pro 
vidence  has  neglected.  But  with  whom  there  is  no  beauty, 
nor  wealth,  nor  strength  of  body,  nor  nobility,  with  them  ac 
cording  to  Aristotle  there  is  no  happiness.  So  let  such  men 
philosophize. 

3.  For  I  would  not  listen  to  Heraclitus,  who  said  "  I  taught 
myself,"  because  he  was  self-taught  and  proud ;  nor  would  I 
praise  him  for  having  hidden  the  poem  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
that  the  publication  of  it  afterwards  might  be  attended  with 
mystery.  For  those  also  who  have  a  care  about  such  things, 
say  that  Euripides  the  tragic  poet,  coming  down,  and  reading, 
diligently,  by  little  and  little  set  forth  by  memory  the  mystery 
of  Heraclitus.  Death  proved  the  folly  of  this  man.  For 
being  seized  by  the  dropsy,  and  studying  medicine  like  philo 
sophy,  he  smeared  himself  with  cow-dung,  and  when  the  dung 
hardened,  and  made  wounds  over  all  his  body,  he  died  in  con 
vulsion.  For  we  must  pass  over  Zenon  who  declares  that 
the  same  men  rise  again  through  the  operation  of  fire  to  the 
same  occupations  as  before,  I  mean,  Anytus  and  Melitus  to 
be  informers,  Busiris  to  sacrifice  strangers,  and  Hercules  again 
to  toil.  He,  in  his  account  of  this  fiery  ordeal,  introduces 
more  bad  men  than  good,  there  being  only  one  Socrates,  one 
Hercules,  and  some  other  such  men,  a  few  and  not  many. 
For  the  bad  will  be  found  altogether  more  numerous  than  the 
good,  and  God,  according  to  him,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
author  of  evils,  and  to  be  dragged  among  gutters  and  vermin, 
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and  workers  of  deeds  unspeakable.  For  the  eruptions  of  fire  in 
Sicily  showed  the  arrogance  of  Empedocles,  because,  not  being 
a  god,  he  falsely  claimed  that  which  he  was  said  to  be.  I 
laugh  also  at  the  garrulousness  of  Pherecydes,  and  the  inheri 
tance  of  his  doctrine  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  copying  of  it  by 
Plato,  though  some  will  not  have  it  so.  For  who  would  give 
his  support  to  Crates  as  to  his  canine  [Cynic]  marriage,  and 
would  not  rather  set  aside  the  proud  and  rash  language  of 
those  like  him,  and  turn  to  seek  after  that  which  is  truly 
good?  Wherefore  let  not  the  meeting  of  the  philosophers, 
who  are  no  philosophers,  turn  you  aside,  which  hold  doctrines 
contrary  to  one  another :  and  each  of  them  speaks  out,  accord 
ing  to  that  which  comes  into  his  mind.  There  are  also  with 
them  many  stumbling  blocks :  for  they  hate  one  another,  and 
hold  opinions  opposed  to  one  another,  in  arrogance  choosing 
the  highest  places.  But  they  ought  neither  by  anticipation 
to  court  sovereignties,  nor  to  natter  rulers,  but  to  wait  until 
the  great  men  come  to  them. 

4.  Why  then,  O  men  of  Greece,  do  you  wish,  as  in  a  pugi 
listic  contest,  to  set  together  governments  against  us  ?  and, 
because  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  the  laws  of  any  of  them,  why 
am  I  hated  as  most  impious?  Does  the  emperor  command 
to  pay  tribute?  I  am  ready  to  give  it.  Does  the  master 
command  to  serve  and  to  obey  ?  I  acknowledge  the  service. 
For  man  is  to  be  honoured  as  a  man:  but  God  alone  is  to  be 
feared,  who  is  not  to  be  seen  with  human  eyes,  nor  compre 
hended  by  human  art.  Him  alone  if  I  am  bidden  to  deny,  I 
will  not  obey,  but  will  rather  die,  that  I  may  not  be  proved 
false  and  ungrateful.  G6d,  our  God,  has  not  his  beginning 
in  time,  being  alone  without  beginning,  and  being  himself  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  God  is  a  spirit,  not  extending 
throughout  matter,  but  the  Creator  of  material  spirits  and  of 
the  forms  that  are  in  matter:  he  can  be  neither  seen  nor 
touched,  being  himself  the  father  of  things  perceptible  and  of 
things  unseen.  We  know  him  by  his  creation,  and  detect  by 
his  works  the  invisibility  of  his  power.  I  am  not  willing  to 
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worship  his  creation  made  for  our  use,  The  sun  and  the 
moon  were  made  on  our  account.  How  then  shall  I  worship 
my  own  ministers  ?  How  shall  I  declare  logs  and  stones  to  be 
gods  ?  For  the  spirit,  that  runs  through  matter,  is  less  than 
the  divine  spirit ;  and  that  which  is  likened  to  the  soul,  must 
not  be  honoured  equally  with  the  perfect  God.  Neither  may 
we  bribe  with  gifts  God  the  unspeakable.  For  he  who  is  in  no 
need  of  anything,  must  not  be  falsely  spoken  of  by  us  as  in 
need.  But  I  will  explain  our  opinions  more  plainly. 

5.  God  was  in  the  beginning,  and  we  have  received  that  the 
power  of  his  word  was  the  beginning.  For  the  lord  of  all 
things  being  himself  the  beginning  of  the  whole,  was  alone  in 
the  creation  not  yet  formed.  But  whereas  he  was  the  sole 
power  and  beginning  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  all  things 
with  him  (for  it  was  that  they  were  with  himself)  by  the 
power  of  his  word,  were  upheld  by  him  and  the  word  that  was 
in  him.  The  word  leaps  forth  by  the  will  of  his  singleness ; 
and  the  word,  advancing  not  through  emptiness,  becomes  the 
first-begotten  work  of  the  Father.  Him  we  know  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  But  he  was  produced  by  participa 
tion,  not  by  severing :  for  that  which  is  severed  is  separated 
from  the  original.  But  that  which  is  severed,  having  received 
the  option  of  self-management,  has  not  diminished  that  from 
which  it  was  taken.  But  in  the  same  way  as  many  lights  are 
kindled  from  one  torch,  but  the  light  of  the  first  torch  is  not 
lessened  by  the  lighting  of  the  many  torches,  so  also  the  word 
proceeding  out  of  the  power  of  the  Father,  hath  not  left  him 
that  begat  him  destitute  of  the  word.  For  both  I  myself 
speak  and  you  hear ;  and  yet  by  the  passage  of  the  word  I 
who  address  you  am  not  emptied  of  the  word;  but  putting 
forth  my  own  speech,  I  have  set  myself  to  furnish  your  un 
furnished  material.  And  as  the  word,  begotten  in  the  be 
ginning,  begat  in  return  our  creation,  himself  furnishing  ma 
terial  for  himself,  so  I  also  having  been  born  again  in  imitation 
of  the  word,  and  having  acquired  comprehension  of  the  truth, 
set  right  the  confusion  of  my  kindred  matter.  For  neither  is 
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matter  without  a  beginning  as  God  is,  nor  is  it  of  equal  power 
with  God,,  on  account  of  its  being  without  a  beginning,  but  is 
created  and  not  made  by  any  other,  but  produced  by  the 
Maker  of  all  things  alone. 

6.  And  for  this  reason  also  we  trust  that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  bodies,  after  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
not,  as  the  Stoics  dogmatise,  according  to  certain  periods  of 
revolutions,  born  and  dying  always  the  same,  to  no  useful 
purpose :  but  that  it  will  happen  once,  when  our  age  is  brought 
to  an  end,  and  once  for  all,  on  account  of  the  origin  of  man 
kind  alone,  with  reference  to  the  judgment.     But  our  judges 
are,  not  Minos,  nor  Rhadamanthus,  before  whose  death  none 
of  the  souls  of  men,  according  to  their  mythology,  was  judged. 
But  our  arbiter  is   God  himself  our   maker.      For   even  if 
you  think  us  altogether  triflers  and  chatterers,  it  gives  us  no 
care,  since  we  have  trusted  to  this  argument.     For  as,  not 
being  in  existence  before  I  was  born,  I  did  not  know  who  I 
was,  and  only  existed  in  the  substance  of  fleshly  matter,  but 
when  I  was  born,  becoming  what  I  was  not  before,  I  came  to 
be  persuaded  of  my  own  existence  by  means  of  my  birth,  in 
the  same  way  he  who  is  born,  and  then  by  death  ceases  to  be, 
and  again  is  seen  no  longer,  I  shall  again  be,  as  not  formerly 
having  been  and  then  been  born.     And,  if  the  fire  destroy 
my  flesh,  the  universe  receives  its  evaporating  material;  and, 
whether  I  am  consumed  in  rivers,  or  in  seas,  or  am  torn 
asunder  by  wild  beasts,  I  am  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of  a 
wealthy  master.     And  the  needy  and  the  atheist  knows  not 
the  things  that  are  laid  up,  but  God  the  ruler,  when  he 
pleases,  will  restore  the  substance  which  is  seen  of  him  alone, 
to  its  ancient  state. 

7.  For  the  heavenly  word,  the  Spirit  born  from  the  Father, 
and  the  word  from  the  power  of  the  word,  in  imitation  of  the 
Father  who  begat  him,  made  man  the  likeness  of  immortality, 
in  order  that,  as  there  is  no  corruption  with  God,  in  the  same 
way  man  also,  receiving  a  portion  of  God,  may  have  also  im 
mortality.     The  word  therefore  is  the  creator  of  angels  before 
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the  making  of  men.  But  either  land  of  creation  was  volun 
tary,  not  having  the  nature  of  good,  which  only  belongs  to 
God,  but  is  perfected  by  men  by  the  freedom  of  their  will,  in 
order  that  the  bad  man  may  justly  be  punished,  having  become 
wicked  through  himself,  but  the  just  man  be  praised  worthily 
on  account  of  his  good  deeds,  by  his  free  will  not  having  trans 
gressed  the  will  of  God.  Such  then  is  the  case  as  regards  the 
angels  and  men.  But  the  power  of  the  word,  having  fore 
knowledge  in  itself  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  not  by  fate, 
but  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  free  agents,  foretold  the  results 
of  the  future  and  became  an  obstacle  to  wickedness  by  its 
denunciations  against  it,  but  the  approver  of  those  who  con 
tinued  good.  And  when  men  followed  after  any  one  who  was 
prudent  beyond  the  others,  because  he  was  the  first-born,  and 
declared  him  to  be  a  god,  even  one  that  rose  up  against  the 
law  of  God,  then  the  power  of  the  word  shut  out  from  inter 
course  with  it  both  him  that  began  the  folly,  and  those  who 
followed  him  :  and  he  who  had  been  born  according  to  the 
image  of  God,  when  the  more  powerful  spirit  departed  from 
him,  becomes  mortal :  but  the  first-born,  by  transgression  and 
ignorance,  is  shown  to  be  a  daemon,  and  those  who  had  imitated 
his  delusions  left  the  camp  of  the  daemons,  and  by  their  free 
will  were  given  up  to  their  own  folly. 

8.  To  them  men  become  a  material  of  rebellion.  For, 
showing  to  them  a  diagram  of  the  position  of  the  stars,  as 
those  who  play  at  dice,  they  introduced  a  fate,  a  most  unholy 
thing.  For  he  who  judges  and  he  who  is  judged,  have  become 
so  by  fate,  and  both  murderers  and  those  they  have  murdered, 
and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  fate, 
and  all  nature  affords  them  pleasure,  like  as  in  a  theatre  : 
among  them,  as  Homer  says, 

The  blessed  gods  joined  in  one  endless  roar. 

For  those  who  look  on  at  single  champions  fighting,  and  encour 
age  one  one  side  and  one  the  other,  and  he  Avho  marries,  and  he 
who  corrupts  boys,  and  the  adulterer,  and  he  who  laughs,  and 
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he  who  is  angry,  and  he  who  takes  to  flight  and  is  wounded,  how 
shall  he  not  be  deemed  to  be  mortal  ?  For  by  whatever  means 
they  have  revealed  to  men  what  sort  of  persons  they  are  by 
nature,  by  those  very  means  have  they  urged  their  hearers  to 
similar  deeds.  And  have  not  the  deities  themselves  with 
Jupiter  their  head  fallen  beneath  fate,  having  been  overcome 
by  the  same  passions  as  the  men?  And  besides  also  how  can 
we  honour  those  among  whom  is  much  opposition  of  doctrines? 
For  they  say  that  llhea,  whom  those  from  the  Phrygian 
mountains  call  Cybele,  sanctioned  castration  for  the  sake  of 
her  lover  Attis.  Venus  delights  in  the  embraces  of  marriage, 
Diana  is  a  witch,  Apollo  heals :  and  after  the  beheading  of 
Gorgo,  the  lover  of  Neptune,  from  which  the  horse  Pegasus 
and  Chrysanor  sprang,  Minerva  and  ^Esculapius  divided  the 
drops  of  blood  between  them,  and  the  latter  healed  men  by 
means  of  them,  whilst  the  former  from  the  same  drops  became 
the  slayer  of  men  and  maker  of  wars.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Athenians,  not  wishing  to  disgrace  her,  also  consigned  to 
the  ground  the  offspring  of  her  union  with  Vulcan,  in  order 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Atalante  with  Meleager,  so  also  Minerva 
might  not  be  thought  to  have  been  deprived  of  her  masculine 
character  by  Vulcan.  For  that  lame  god,  who  made  brooches 
and  twisted  ear-rings,  as  is  likely,  deceived  with  his  trinkets 
the  motherless  and  orphan  girl.  Neptune  is  a  sailor,  Mars 
delights  in  wars,  Apollo  is  a  harper,  Bacchus  reigns  among 
the  Thebans,  Saturn  is  a  tyrannicide.  Jupiter  has  connection 
even  with  his  own  daughter,  and  his  daughter  becomes  with 
child  by  him.  Eleusis  will  now  bear  me  witness,  and  the 
mystic  serpent,  and  Orpheus  who  says — 

:'  .!"  .  .  Against  all  strangers  close  the  doors. 
Pluto  carries  away  the  Maid,  and  his  deeds  have  become 
mysteries,  Ceres  mourns  for  her  daughter,  and  some  are  de 
ceived  on  account  of  the  Athenians.  In  the  precinct  of  La- 
tona's  son  is  a  place  called  the  Navel :  now  the  Navel  is  the 
tomb  of  Bacchus.  Now  I  praise  you,  O  Daphne ;  by  defeating 
the  incontinence  of  Apollo  you  refuted  his  oracular  claims, 
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seeing  that  not  knowing  what  would  happen  to  you,  he  got 
no  good  from  his  own  art.  Now  let  the  Far-darter  tell  me 
how  Zephyrus  slew  Hyacinthus.  Zephyrus  conquered  him, 
and  according  to  the  saying  of  the  tragic  poet, 

The  breeze,  on  which  the  gods  most  nobly  ride, 
he  was  overcome  by  a  slight  breeze  and  shot  his  lover. 

9.  Such  like  are  the  deities,  they  who  have  set  the  bounds 
of  fate.  Their  element  was  the  animal  signs  :  for  those  which 
creep  upon  the  earth,  and  those  which  swim  in  the  waters,  and 
the  four-footed  beasts  upon  the  mountains,  with  which  they 
took  up  their  abode,  when  cast  out  from  their  place  in  heaven, 
they  thought  these  worthy  of  heavenly  honour,  that  they 
might  both  themselves  be  thought  to  dwell  in  heaven,  and  set 
forth  their  senseless  sojourn  on  earth  as  sensible  through 
these  animals  being  made  stars  in  heaven.  So  that  the 
passionate  man,  and  the  patient  man,  and  the  continent  and 
the  incontinent,  and  the  poor  man,  is  from  the  same  law-makers 
of  nature.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  zodiacal  circle  is  the 
work  of  the  gods ;  and  the  predominant  light  of  one  of  them, 
as  they  say,  eclipses  the  greater  number ;  and  he  who  is  con 
quered  again  now  is  used  to  conquer.  The  seven  planets  give 
them  pleasure,  like  those  who  play  at  dice.  But  we  are  both 
superior  to  fate,  and,  instead  of  planets  or  wanderers  for  our 
gods,  we  have  learnt  to  worship  one  God  that  never  wanders, 
and  as  we  are  not  led  by  fate,  we  have  set  aside  its  law-makers. 
Tell  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  did  Triptolemus  sow  wheat,  and 
benefit  the  Athenians  after  his  mourning  ?  But  why  was  not 
Ceres  the  benefactress  of  men  before  her  daughter  died  ?  The 
Dog  of  Erigone  is  shown  in  heaven,  and  the  Scorpion  the 
helper  of  Diana,  and  Chiron  the  centaur,  the  Argo  cut  in  two, 
and  the  she-bear  of  Callisto.  How  then  ?  before  these  were 
engaged  in  their  adventures  aforesaid,  was  heaven  unfur 
nished  ?  To  whom  will  it  not  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  that, 
according  to  some,  the  Deltotus  was  placed  among  the  stars 
on  account  of  Sicily,  or  according  to  others  on  account  of  the 
first  letter  of  Jupiter's  name?  For  why  were  not  Sardinia 
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also  and  Cyprus  honoured  in  heaven?  Why  were  not  the 
representations  of  characters  for  Jupiter's  brothers,  who  di 
vided  with  him  the  sovereignties,  also  fixed  in  heaven  ?  And 
how  is  it  that  Saturn,  who  was  fettered  and  cast  out  from  the 
kingdom,  is  appointed  the  controller  of  fate  ?  And  how  is  it 
that  he  who  reigns  no  longer  gives  kingdoms  ?  Cast  away 
therefore  trifling,  and  do  not,  by  hating  us  unjustly,  commit 
injustice. 

10.  Metamorphosis  is  spoken  of  by  men  in  mythology  : 
among  you  even  the  gods  are  metamorphosed,  Rhea  becomes 
a  tree,  and  Jupiter  a  serpent  for  the  sake  of  Proserpine.  The 
sisters  of  Phaeton  become  poplars,  and  Latoiia  a  vile  animal, 
for  which  the  island  now  called  Delos  was  called  Ortygia. 
Tell  me,  does  God  become  a  swan,  and  take  upon  himself  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  and  pride  himself  in  paederasty  for  the 
cup-bearership  of  Ganymede?  Why  worship  gods  that  take 
bribes,  and  are  angry  if  they  do  not  take  them  ?  Let  these 
have  fate :  I  will  not  worship  the  wandering  stars.  What  is 
Berenice's  hair?  Where  were  her  stars  before  she  the 
aforesaid  died  ?  How  was  Antinous,  after  death,  placed  as  a 
beautiful  youth  in  the  moon  ?  Who  made  him  go  up  there  ? 
unless  in  the  case  of  this  man  also,  some  one  enlisted  him 
among  the  gods,  and  thought  him  worthy  of  honour  and 
gifts,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  the  case  of  the  kings,  some 
one  obtained  belief,  who  for  a  bribe,  and  by  perjury,  and  in 
derision  of  the  gods,  said  that  he  had  ascended  into  heaven. 
Why  have  you  robbed  God  ?  Why  do  you  dishonour  his 
creation  ?  you  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  yet  worship  the  same : 
there  is  a  Bull  in  heaven,  and  you  sacrifice  his  own  likeness. 
The  Engonasi  crushes  the  hurtful  animal,  and  the  eagle  is 
honoured  that  devours  the  man-maker  Prometheus.  The 
Swan  is  honoured,  because  he  was  adulterous.  Famous  also 
are  the  Dioscuri  who  live  on  alternate  days,  the  ravishers  of 
the  daughters  of  Leukippus.  More  famous  is  Helen,  who 
left  the  yellow-haired  Menelaus,  and  followed  the  tiara'd  and 
wealthy  Paris.  Just  and  prudent  was  he  who  translated  the 
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adulterous  woman  into  the  Elysian  plains.  But  neither  has 
the  daughter  of  Tyndaris  been  made  immortal,  and  Euripides 
has  wisely  introduced  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  lady  by  the 
hands  of  Orestes. 

11.  How  then  shall  I  admit  the  doctrine  of  fate,  when  I 
see  such  administrators  of  it  ?     I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  king,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  rich,  I  decline  the  prsetorship,  I  hate  forni 
cation,  I  do  not  seek  to  voyage  for  covetousness,  I  do  not 
struggle  to  get  crowns,  I  am  free  from  a  rage  for  glory,  I 
despise  death,  I  am  above  every  kind  of  disease,  grief  does  not 
consume  my  soul.     If  I  am  a  slave,  I  submit  to  my  slavery ; 
if  I  am  free,  I  do  not  boast  my  free  birth.     I  see  that  there 
is  the  same  sun  for  all  of  us,  and  death  alike  the  lot  of  all,  in 
pleasure  or  in  need.     The  rich  man  sows,  and  the  poor  man 
has  a  share  of  the  same  sowing.     The  richest  men  die,  and 
those  who  beg  have  the  same  bound  of  life.     The  rich  always 
want  more,  and  through  credit  are  in  honour.     But  the  poor 
man  and  the  most  moderate,  aiming  at  what  best  suits  him, 
more  easily  succeeds.     Why  do  you  lie  awake  from  avarice 
by  fate  ?     Why  do  you  often  strive  after  something  by  fate, 
and  often  die?     Die  unto  the  world,  rejecting  the  madness 
that  is  in  it.     Live  unto  God,  rejecting  the  old  nature,  by 
knowledge  of  him.     We  were  not  born  to  die,  but  we  die 
from  our  fault.     Our  free-will  destroyed  us ;  free  we  became 
slaves,  through  sin  we  were  sold.     Nothing  was  made  bad  by 
God,  it  is  we  who  brought  forth  evil :  now  those  who  brought 
it  forth,  are  able  again  to  reject  it. 

12.  We  know  the  differences  between  the  two  spirits,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  soul,  the  other,  greater  than  the  soul, 
is  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.     Each  of  the  two  belonged 
to  the  first  men,  so  that  they  should  be  partly  material,  and 
partly  superior  to  matter.     Thus  it  is.     We  may  see  the 
whole  formation  of  the  world,  and  all  creation,  made  out  of 
matter,    and    matter    itself,   founded    by   God,   to  the   end 
that  part  of  it  may  be  perceived  to  be  impracticable  and 
shapeless  before  it  is  subjected  to  division,  part  arranged  and 
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well  ordered  after  division  lias  been  made  in  it.  The  heaven 
then,  which  is  in  it,  is  made  of  matter,  and  the  stars  which 
are  in  it.  But  the  earth  also,  and  all  that  is  seen  from  it 
have  the  same  origin,  so  that  the  generation  of  all  things  is 
common.  These  things  being  so,  there  are  certain  differences 
of  material  things,  so  that  ona  thing  may  be  more  beautiful, 
and  another,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  outdone  by  something 
better.  For  as  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  of  one  arrange 
ment,  and  the  cause  of  its  existence  is  in  it,  and,  these  things 
being  so,  there  are  certain  differences  of  honour  in  it,  the  eye 
one,  the  ear  another,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  a  third, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  intestines  and  the  marrow,  as 
well  as  the  texture  of  the  bones  and  the  nerves,  but  each  of 
these  is  different  from  the  others,  whilst  there  is  a  harmony 
of  agreement  in  the  arrangement,  so  also  the  world,  according 
to  the  power  of  him  who  made  it,  having  some  things  bright, 
and  some  unlike  these,  has  received  a  material  spirit,  by  the 
power  of  its  creator.  But  to  perceive  these  things  severally 
is  possible  for  the  man  who  does  not  despise  the  divine 
interpretations,  which,  having  from  time  to  time  been  set 
forth  in  writing,  have  caused  those  who  applied  their  minds  to 
them  to  be  altogether  beloved  by  God.  Yet  even  the  deities, 
(whom  you  so  speak  of)  having  got  their  formation  out  of 
matter,  and  derived  the  spirit  from  it,  were  prodigal  and 
gluttonous,  some  of  them  turning  to  the  more  pure,  others 
choosing  the  worst  part  of  matter,  and  regulating  themselves 
according  to  it.  You  Greeks  worship  these,  which  were  born 
from  matter,  and  were  found  to  be  far  away  from  good  order. 
For  the  aforesaid,  turning  in  their  folly  to  vain  glory,  and 
casting  off  all  restraint,  were  desirous  of  becoming  robbers  of 
the  divinity  :  but  the  lord  of  all  things  suffered  them  to  revel 
until  the  world  coming  to  an  end  should  be  dissolved,  and  the 
judge  be  present,  and  all  men,  desiring  the  knowledge  of  the 
perfect  God,  amid  the  rebellion  of  the  devils,  might  receive  a 
more  perfect  testimony  through  trials  on  the  day  of  judgment. 
There  is  then  a  spirit  in  the  luminaries,  a  spirit  in  the  angels, 
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a  spirit  in  plants  and  waters,  a  spirit  in  men,  a  spirit  in 
animals,  but,  though  it  is  one  and  the  same,  it  has  differences 
in  itself.  Hasten  then  you  who  are  willing  to  learn  :  we 
speak  these  things,  not  with  the  tongue  only,  or  in  plausible 
arguments,  and  with  sophistical  arrangement,  but  using  the 
words  of  a  more  divine  enunciation.  And  you  who  do  not 
despise  the  Scythian  Anacharsis,  now  also  do  not  think  it 
unworthy  of  you  to  learn  among  those  who  follow  barbarian 
institutions.  Make  use  of  our  doctrines,  even  like  that 
power  of  divination  among  the  Babylonians :  listen  to  what 
we  say,  even  as  to  the  oracular  oak.  The  aforesaid  indeed 
are  the  counter-devices  of  devils,  but  those  of  our  school  are 
above  the  world's  comprehension. 

13.  The  soul  is  not  immortal  of  itself,  ye  men  of  Greece, 
but  mortal :  yet  the  same  is  able  not  to  die.  For  it  dies  and 
is  dissolved  with  the  body,  if  it  knows  not  the  truth  :  but 
it  rises  up  again  at  the  consummation  of  the  world  with  the 
body,  receiving  death  by  way  of  punishment  in  its  immorta 
lity.  And  again  it  does  not  die,  even  if  it  be  dissolved  for  a 
time,  when  it  has  gained  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  in 
itself  is  darkness,  and  nothing  bright  in  it :  and  this  it  seems 
is  that  which  is  said,  The  darkness  comprehends  not  the  light. 
For  the  soul  itself  did  not  preserve  the  spirit,  but  was  pre 
served  by  it,  and  the  light  comprehended  the  darkness.  The 
word  is  the  light  of  God,  but  darkness  is  the  soul  without 
knowledge.  For  this  reason  dwelling  alone,  it  bends  down 
to  matter,  and  dies  with  the  flesh.  But  when  it  has  got  the 
alliance  of  the  divine  spirit,  it  is  not  without  resource :  but 
mounts  to  whatever  places  the  spirit  leads  it.  For  the  dwell 
ing  of  the  one  is  above,  but  the  generation  of  the  other  is  from 
below.  The  spirit  indeed  from  the  beginning  was  dwelling 
with  the  soul :  but  the  spirit  left  the  soul  to  follow  it  unwil 
lingly.  And  she,  having  a  sort  of  spark  of  the  spirit's  power, 
and  not  being  able  through  its  separation  from  it  to  see  the 
things  which  are  perfect,  seeking  after  God,  fashioned  in  its 
wanderings  many  gods,  following  after  those  counter- devising 
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deities.  Now  the  spirit  of  God  is  not  among  all,  but  settles 
among  some  who  conduct  themselves  righteously,  and  uniting 
itself  with  the  soul,  declares  in  prophecies  that  which  is  hid 
den  to  the  other  souls.  And  those  souls  which  obeyed  wis 
dom,  drew  to  themselves  a  kindred  spirit,  but  those  which 
obeyed  not,  and  rejected  the  minister  of  the  God  who  suffered, 
showed  themselves  to  fight  against  God  rather  than  to  be  His 
worshipers. 

14.  Such  like  are  you  also,  ye  Greeks,  smooth  in  words, 
but  having  a  bewildered  mind,  and  ye  have  cherished  the  rule 
of  many  rather  than  the  rule  of  one,  being  used  to  follow  after 
daemons,  as  if  they  were  powerful.     For  as  the  robber,  of  in- 
human  mind,  by  daring  is  used  to  seize  upon  his  fellows,  so 
also  the  daemons,  pushing  on  into  much  wickedness,  have  by 
ignorance  and  fantasies  deceived  the  souls  that  were  left  soli 
tary  among  you.     They  do  not  indeed  die  with  ease,  for  they 
have  no  share  in  the  flesh ;  but  whilst  living  they  practise  the 
deeds  of  death  and  themselves  die  as  often  as  they  teach  sins 
to  those  who  follow  them.     So  that  whatever  advantage  be 
longs  to  them  by  their  not  dying  like  men,  this  comes  back 
to  them  when  they  are  about  to  be  punished,  and  they  will 
have  no  share  in  eternal  life,  but  instead  thereof  receive  death 
in  a  state  where  they  cannot  die.     But  as  we,  to  whom  now 
death  comes  easily,  afterwards  receive  either  immortality  with 
enjoyment  or  pain  with  immortality,  so  also  the  daemons,  using 
the  present  life  for  iniquity,  and  throughout  their  whole  lives 
dying,  will  have  immortality  similar  to  whilst  they  were  alive, 
but  in  its  nature  similar  to  the  men  who  enacted  designedly 
whatever  they  had  commanded  them  whilst  they  were  alive. 
And  do  not  fewer  kinds  of  sin  bud  forth  among  men,  on  ac 
count  of  their  living  so  short  a  time,  whilst  to  the  aforesaid 
daemons  greater  iniquity  hath  resulted  from  the  endlessness  of 
their  existence  ? 

15.  And  it  behoves  us  for  the  future  now  to  seek  again 
that  which  we  lost  when  we  had  it,  and  to  unite  the  soul  to 
the  holy  spirit  and  to  effect  an  union  with  God.     The  soul  of 
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man  indeed  is  manifold,  and  not  single.  For  it  is  so  set  toge 
ther,  as  to  be  manifest  through  the  body.  For  neither  could 
it  ever  appear  apart  from  the  body,  nor  does  the  flesh  rise 
again  apart  from  the  soul.  For  man  is,  not  as  the  chatter- 
tongues  lay  it  down,  a  reasoning  animal,  capable  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  for,  according  to  them,  irrational  beings  will  be 
shown  to  be  capable  of  sense  and  knowledge.  But  man  alone 
is  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  But  I  speak  of  man,  not 
as  doing  things  like  the  brutes,  but  as  aloof  from  human  na 
ture,  and  advancing  towards  God  himself.  And  on  this  sub 
ject  we  have  put  together  more  accurately  in  the  book  about 
animals.  But  for  what  now  behoves  us,  we  must  state  what 
that  image  and  likeness  of  God  is.  That  which  cannot  be 
compared  is  nothing  other  than  the  thing  itself  that  is,  but 
that  which  is  compared  is  nothing  other  than  the  thing  that 
has  the  likeness.  Now  the  perfect  God  is  without  flesh,  but 
man  is  flesh,  and  the  bond  of  the  flesh  is  the  soul ;  the  flesh 
holds  the  soul.  If  such  a  kind  of  nature  be  as  a  temple,  God 
wishes  to  dwell  in  it  through  his  representative  spirit.  But  if  the 
dwelling  be  not  such,  man  surpasses  the  beasts  in  the  articu 
lated  voice  alone,  and  in  other  respects  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  they,  not  being  the  likeness  of  God.  All  the  dcemons  have 
not  flesh,  but  they  have  a  spiritual  conformation,  as  of  fire,  as 
of  air.  But  to  those  only  who  are  guarded  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  are  the  bodies  of  the  daemons  easy  to  be  seen ;  bat  to 
others,  who  merely  have  souls,  never.  For  the  less  is  unable 
to  obtain  comprehension  of  the  greater.  For  this  reason  then 
the  nature  of  daemons  has  no  place  for  repentance :  for  they 
are  a  sort  of  reflection  of  matter  and  of  wickedness.  Matter 
sought  to  obtain  authority  over  the  soul ;  and  according  to 
free-will  the  daemons  delivered  to  mankind  laws  of  death :  but 
men,  after  the  loss  of  immortality,  conquered  death  by  the 
death  of  faith,  and  a  call  was  granted  to  them  through  re 
pentance,  according  to  the  word  that  said  [Ps.  viii.  4.],  For 
they  were  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  But  it  is  pos 
sible  for  every  one  who  has  been  conquered,  again  to  conquer, 
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setting  aside  the  origin  of  death.     But  what  that   is,  may 
easily  be  seen  by  those  men  who  wish  for  immortality. 

16.  The  daemons  who  rule  over  men,  are  not  the  souls  of 
meii.     For  how  could  they  be  operative,  even  after  death  ? 
Except  unless  a  man,  whilst  alive,  should  be  senseless  and 
impotent,  but  afterwards,  when  dead,  should  be  thought  to 
receive  a  more  efficient  power.     But  neither  is  this  so,  as  we 
have  shown  elsewhere,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  the 
immortal  soul,  hindered  by  the  parts  of  the  body,  becomes 
more   prudent,   when  it  is   gone   out  therefrom.     For   the 
daemons,  revelling  in  their  wickedness  over  men,  by  various 
and  fallacious  devices  turn  aside  their  minds  downwards,  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  raise  themselves  and  find  the  way  to 
heaven.     But  neither  do  the  things  of  the  world  escape  us, 
and  the  deity  is  easy  of  comprehension  to  us,  if  there  be  given 
us  that  power  which  makes  our  souls  immortal.     But  the 
daemons  are  seen  even  by  those  who  have  mere  souls,  and 
sometimes  show  themselves  to  men,  both  that  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  somebody,  or  also  may  do  some  harm,  as  if  to 
enemies,  like  friends  of  unfaithful  mind,  if  they  may  furnish 
to  those  like  them  occasions  of  paying  court  towards  them. 
For  if  it  were  in  their  power,  they  would  wholly  drag  down 
heaven  itself  and  all  the  creation  with  it.     But  now  they  by 
no  means  do  this ;  for  they  are  not  able :  but  with  the  lower 
matter,  they  contend  against  the  matter  which  is  similar  to 
themselves.     If  any  one  wishes  to  conquer  these,  let   him 
reject  matter.     For  armed  with  the  breastplate  of  the  hea 
venly  spirit,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  everything  that  is  con 
tained  by  it.     There  are  indeed  diseases  and  disturbances  of 
the  matter  that  is  in  us :  but  the  daemons  themselves  ascribe 
to  themselves  the  causes  of  these,  when  they  occur,  assailing 
them  when  languor  comes  upon  them.      Sometimes  also  they 
beat  upon  our  bodily  constitutions  with  the  storm  of  their 
own  wickedness;  who,   if  smitten  with  the  word  of  God's 
power,  retreat  terrified,  and  the  sick  man  is  healed. 

17.  For  what  have  we  to  say  about  the  sympathies  and 
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antipathies  according  to  Democritus,  save  this,  that  according 
to  the  common  account  the  Abderologist  is  the  man  from  Ab- 
dera  ?  But,  as  the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  the  name  being 
given  to  the  city,  being  a  friend  of  Hercules,  as  they  say,  was 
eaten  by  the  horses  of  Diomedes,  in  the  same  manner  also  he 
who  boasts  over  the  magian  Ostanes,  on  the  day  of  consum 
mation  shall  be  given  over  to  the  devouring  of  everlasting 
fire.  And  you  also,  unless  you  cease  from  laughter,  shall 
meet  with  the  same  punishments  as  the  magi.  Wherefore, 
O  ye  Greeks,  listen  to  me  as  if  crying  to  you  from  on  high, 
and  do  not,  by  ridicule,  transfer  your  unreasonableness  to  the 
preacher  of  the  truth.  Suffering  is  not  removed  by  counter- 
suffering,  nor  a  madman  healed  by  hanging  up  a  whip. 
There  are  assaults  of  daemons,  and  the  man  who  is  ill,  and  he 
who  says  he  is  in  love,  and  he  who  hates,  and  he  who  wishes 
for  vengeance,  take  these  as  their  helpers.  This  is  the  manner 
of  their  device.  For  as  the  forms  of  letters,  and  lines  made 
out  of  them,  are  not  able  of  themselves  to  signify  that  which 
is  composed,  but  men  have  made  signs  of  their  thoughts, 
knowing  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  them,  as  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  letters  was  ordered  to  be,  in  the  same 
manner  also  the  varieties  of  roots,  the  putting  together  of 
nerves  and  bones,  are  not  operative  of  themselves,  but  are  the 
foundation  of  the  wickedness  of  the  daemons,  who  have  distin 
guished  the  ends  to  which  each  of  them  avails.  But  when 
they  perceive  the  service  by  these  means  received  by  men, 
'  they  lay  hold  of  such  men,  and  make  them  to  be  subservient 
to  themselves.  How  can  it  be  good  to  minister  to  adultery? 
How  can  it  be  creditable  also  to  come  forwards  and  help  men 
in  their  hatred  ?  Or  how  is  it  honourable  to  assign  to  matter 
the  remedy  of  those  who  are  mad,  and  not  to  God  ?  For  by 
their  art  they  turn  aside  men  from  worshiping  God,  teaching 
them  to  trust  to  herbs  and  roots  :  but  if  God  had  made  those 
things  to  serve  the  purposes  which  men  wish,  he  would  be  the 
author  of  evil  deeds.  For  he  made  everything  somehow  or 
other  good,  but  the  intemperance  of  daemons  made  use  of  the 
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things  in  the  world  to  do  ill,  and  to  them  belongs  the  cha 
racter  of  evil,  not  of  the  perfect  God.  For  how  can  I  be  by 
no  means  wicked  whilst  alive,  but  after  my  death,  the  re 
mainder  of  me,  which  neither  moves  nor  has  sensation,  effect 
any  thing  perceptible,  whilst  I  do  nothing  ?  And  how  shall 
he  who  dies  by  a  most  wretched  death,  be  able  to  minister  to 
the  vengeance  of  any  one  ?  For  if  this  were  so,  much  more 
would  he  repel  from  him  his  own  enemy  :  for  if  able  even  to 
aid  others,  much  more  will  he  be  his  own  avenger. 

18.  Medicine  and  every  species  contained  therein,  belong 
to  the  same  art.  For  if  a  man  trusting  in  matter,  is  healed 
thereby,  much  more  will  he  be  healed,  if  he  rests  on  the 
power  of  God.  For,  as  hurtful  things  are  material  compo 
sitions,  in  the  same  way  also  healing  things  are  of  the  same 
nature.  If  we  set  aside  the  lower  matter,  it  often  happens, 
also  that  some  seek  to  heal  by  the  union  of  one  of  two  evils 
with  another,  and  so  will  abuse  bad  things  to  a  good  end. 
But,  as  the  man  who  sups  with  a  robber,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
robber  himself,  yet  nevertheless  shares  the  punishment  be 
cause  he  ate  with  him ;  in  the  same  way  also  he  who  is  not 
bad,  but  is  mixed  up  with  one  who  is  bad,  and  uses  him  to 
an  end  which  is  thought  good,  on  account  of  his  communi 
cation  with  that  man  will  be  punished  by  God  who  judges. 
For  why  will  not  the  man  who  trusts  to  a  material  economy, 
trust  in  God  ?  For  what  reason  do  you  not  approach  to  the 
more  powerful  master,  but  rather  heal  yourself,  as  the  dog 
does  with  grass,  the  deer  by  the  help  of  the  viper,  the  swine 
by  the  crabs  in  the  rivers,  and  the  lion  by  means  of  the  apes  ? 
Why  do  you  make  a  god  of  those  things  in  the  world  ?  Why 
are  you  called  a  benefactor,  whilst  healing  your  neighbour  ? 
Follow  the  power  of  the  word.  The  daemons  do  not  heal, 
but  take  men  captives  by  their  art :  and  truly  has  the  ad 
mirable  Justin  declared  the  aforesaid  to  be  like  robbers.  For, 
as  it  is  their  custom  to  take  some  captive,  and  then  to  restore 
them  for  ransom  to  their  friends,  so  also  those  who  are 
deemed  gods,  assailing  the  bodies  of  some,  and  then  by  dreams 
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implanting  the  belief  in  their  power,  and  bidding  such  to  come 
forth  publicly,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  when  they  have  ob 
tained  the  things  of  this  world,  they  flee  away  from  the 
sufferers,  and  extinguishing  the  disease  which  they  were 
healing,  they  restore  the  men  to  their  former  state. 

19.  But  you,  who  have  not  the  comprehension  of  these 
things,  learn  from  us  who  know.  Whilst  you  say  that  you 
despise  death,  and  cherish  self-sufficiency.  (For  your  philoso 
phers  are  so  far  from  this  line  of  conduct,  that  some  of  them 
receive  six  hundred  gold  pieces  every  year  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  Romans,  for  no  good,  that  they  may  not  wear  their 
beards  long  for  nothing.  Crescens,  who  had  settled  himself 
in  the  great  city,  surpassed  all  in  paederasty,  and  was  wholly 
bent  on  the  love  of  money.  But  though  he  despised  death, 
yet  he  so  dreaded  that  same  death,  that  he  sought  to  bring 
death  as  an  evil  on  Justin  also  (as  he  did  on  me) ;  because  in 
preaching  the  truth  he  convicted  the  philosophers  of  gluttony 
and  deceit.  Which  also  of  the  philosophers  was  he  not  wont 
to  persecute  except  us  alone  ?)  If  you  say  that  you  ought 
not  to  fear  death,  agreeing  with  our  doctrines,  do  not  die  for 
human  vainglory,  like  Anaxarchus ;  but  for  sake  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  become  despisers  of  death.  For  the 
structure  of  the  world  is  beautiful ;  but  the  mode  of  living 
in  it  is  bad :  and  you  may  see  those  who  know  not  God, 
received  like  stage-actors  in  the  full  assembly.  For  what  is 
divination  ?  Why  have  you  been  made  to  err  by  it  ?  It  is 
the  minister  to  you  of  the  covetous  desires  of  the  world.  You 
wish  to  make  war,  and  to  have  Apollo  to  advise  you  in  the 
slaughter.  You  wish  to  ravish  a  girl,  arid  choose  a  deity  to 
help  you  in  the  struggle.  You  are  diseased  in  yourself,  and 
you  wish  to  have  the  gods  with  you,  like  the  ten  counsellors 
of  Agamemnon.  One  woman  after  a  draught  of  water  is  mad, 
and  becomes  out  of  her  wits  from  the  use  of  frankincense,  and 
you  say  that  such  an  one  delivers  oracles.  Apollo  was  a  fore 
teller  of  the  future,  and  a  teacher  of  diviners :  yet  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  case  of  Daphne.  Tell  me  now,  does  an  oak 
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give  forth  oracles,  and  again,  do  birds  foretell?  But  are 
you  inferior  to  animals  and  plants?  It  would  then  be  well 
for  you  to  become  an  oracular  log,  and  to  have  the  flight  of 
the  birds  of  the  air.  He  who  makes  you  greedy  of  money 
also  gives  you  answers  about  getting  rich.  He  who  excites 
seditions  and  battles,  also  foretells  to  you  about  the  victory 
in  the  war.  If  you  are  master  of  your  passions,  you  will 
despise  all  the  things  in  the  world.  Such  are  we,  and  do  not 
hate  us  for  it,  but  rejecting  the  daemons  follow  the  only  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not 
anything  made.  But  if  there  is  also  anything  harmful  in  the 
things  that  grow,  this  has  resulted  from  our  sinfulness.  I 
can  show  the  image  of  these  things :  you  only  listen,  and  he 
who  believes  shall  understand. 

20.  Even  if  you  are  healed  by  medicines,  (I  grant  you  this 
by  courtesy)  you  must  give  your  testimony  to  God.  For  the 
world  still  draws  us,  and  for  want  of  nerve  I  seek  after  the 
material.  For  the  fledging  of  the  soul  is  the  perfect  spirit, 
which  when  she  has  cast  away  through  sin,  she  flies  like  a 
bird  and  falls  to  the  ground,  and  alienated  from  the  heavenly 
intercourse,  she  longs  after  the  society  of  inferiors.  The 
daemons  were  removed  from  their  home  :  the  first  men  were 
driven  out ;  the  ones  were  cast  down  from  heaven,  the  others 
driven  from  the  earth,  not  this  earth,  but  one  better  than  our 
dwelling  here.  And  from  that  time  it  behoves  us,  longing 
after  our  former  lot,  to  set  aside  everything  that  may  hinder 
us.  For  the  heaven,  O  man,  is  not  without  bound,  but  bounded, 
and  has  an  end.  But  above  it  are  superior  existences,  which 
have  no  change  of  seasons,  from  which  different  diseases  spring, 
but  enjoying  a  perfect  temperature,  have  perpetual  day,  and 
light  unapproachable  to  men  from  us.  Those  who  have 
worked  out  descriptions  of  the  earth,  have  given  an  account 
of  places,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  a  man ;  but  being  unable 
to  speak  of  what  lay  beyond,  through  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  it,  they  have  blamed  the  tides  and  the  seas,  some 
choked  with  weed,  others  with  mud,  and  the  places,  some 
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parched  with  heat,  others  cold  aiid  frozen.  But  we  have 
learnt  from  the  prophets  those  things  of  which  you  know 
nothing  ;  they  being  persuaded  that  the  heavenly  spirit, 
together  with  the  soul,  will  gain  immortality  as  a  clothing  of 
mortality,  foretold  things  which  other  souls  knew  not ;  and  it 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  is  naked  to  get  this  ornament 
and  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  former  kindred. 

21.  For  we  are  not  foolish,  O  men  of  Greece,  nor  do  we 
put  forth  idle  talk,  declaring  that  God  was  in  the  image  of 
man.  You  who  revile  us,  compare  your  own  legends  with 
our  narratives.  Minerva,  they  tell  us,  was  Deiphobus  on 
account  of  Hector,  and  for  the  sake  of  Admetus  the  unshorn 
Apollo  tended  the  curly-footed  oxen,  and  the  wife  of  Jupiter 
came  as  an  old  woman  to  Semele.  Whilst  you  attend  to 
such  tales,  how  can  you  laugh  at  us  ?  Your  /Esculapius  is 
dead,  and  he  who  revelled  with  the  fifty  virgins  in  one  night 
at  Thespise,  is  gone,  having  given  himself  to  be  eaten  by  fire. 
Prometheus,  affixed  to  the  Caucasus,  received  his  punishment 
for  his  good  work  towards  men.  According  to  you  Jupiter  is 
jealous,  and  hides  the  dream  from  men,  wishing  them  to 
perish.  "Wherefore  looking  to  your  own  memorials,  allow  us 
also  even  if  we  have  similar  mythologies.  And  wre  indeed 
are  not  mad,  but  your  accounts  are  mere  fables.  If  you 
speak  of  the  birth  of  the  gods,  you  declare  them  also  to  be 
mortal.  For  why  does  Juno  not  conceive  children  now  ?  Is 
it  that  she  is  grown  old  ?  Or  are  you  in  need  of  some  one  to 
tell  it  you  ?  Listen  to  me  now,  O  men  of  Greece,  and  do  not 
allegorize  your  mythologies  or  your  gods.  For  if  you  attempt 
to  do  this,  you  also  yourselves  do  away  with  your  own  divinity. 
For  your  deities,  if  they  are  such  as  also  they  are  said  to  be, 
are  bad  in  character :  or,  if  transferred  to  a  physical  nature, 
they  are  not  such  as  they  are  said  to  be.  But  to  worship  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  I  neither  could  be  persuaded 
myself,  nor  would  I  persuade  my  neighbour.  But  Metro- 
dorus  also  the  Lampsacenian  has  discoursed  very  childishly 
in  his  book  about  Homer,  referring  everything  to  allegory. 
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For  he  says  that  neither  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  Jupiter  is 
that,  which  those  think  who  have  placed  their  enclosures  and 
precincts  ;  but  substances  of  nature,  and  arrangements  of 
elements.  And  you  will  say  that  Hector  also,  and  Achilles 
too,  and  Agamemnon,  and  all  of  them  together,  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  together  with  Helen  and  Paris,  being  of  the  same 
nature,  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  arrangement, 
though  none  of  the  aforesaid  persons  ever  existed.  These 
things  we  have  put  by  way  of  hypothesis.  For  it  is  unholy 
to  compare  our  knowledge  of  God  with  those  who  grovel  in 
matter  and  mud. 

22.  For  of  what  nature  also  are  your  doctrines  ?  Who 
would  not  laugh  at  your  public  meetings,  which  are  cele 
brated  under  the  pretext  of  evil  daemons,  and  turn  men  into 
ignominy?  I  have  often  seen  a  man,  and  seeing  admired 
him,  and  when  I  had  admired,  I  have  despised  him,  seeing 
how  he  is  one  thing  inwardly,  but  outwardly  he  pretends  to 
be  what  he  is  not,  very  effeminate,  and  in  every  way  emascu 
lated,  with  his  eyes  red,  and  with  his  hands  groping  and  star 
ing  madly  through  his  earthen  face,  and  sometimes  acting 
like  Venus,  sometimes  like  Apollo,  one  man  accusing  all  the 
gods,  an  epitome  of  superstition,  the  calumniator  of  heroic 
actions,  the  enacter  of  murders,  the  promoter  of  adultery,  and 
of  rage  after  treasures,  the  teacher  of  catamites,  the  source 
of  men's  condemnation,  and  such  an  one  praised  by  all  men. 
But  I  rejected  him  lying  in  everything,  both  his  impiety,  and 
his  pursuits,  and  the  man  himself.  But  you  are  led  away  and 
spoiled  by  these  men,  and  revile  those  who  do  not  take  share 
in  your  pursuits.  I  will  not  open  my  mouth  when  many  are 
singing,  and  I  will  not  conform  myself  to  one  who  nods  and 
moves  unnaturally.  What  wonderful  or  excellent  thing  is 
done  among  you?  They  snort  out  obscenities,  and  make 
indecorous  movements,  and  your  sons  and  daughters  look  on 
at  those  upon  the  stage  who  teach  how  men  should  commit 
adultery.  You  have  noble  audiences,  proclaiming  all  the 
things  which  are  done  wickedly  in  the  night,  and  delighting 
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the  hearers  with  the  utterance  of  base  words.  Noble  also  are 
your  poets/ who  say  what  is  false,  and  by  their  gestures  de 
ceive  their  hearers. 

23.  I  have  seen  men  weighed  down  with  the  care  of  their 
own  persons,  and  bearing  about  with  them  a  load  of  their  own 
flesh,  for  whom  prizes  and  crowns  are  set  forth,  whilst  the 
stewards  of  the  games  call  them  forward,  not  for  a  contest  of 
virtue,  but  a  contention  of  insult  and  quarrel,  and  the  man 
who  is  the  best  striker,  carries  off  the  crown.     And  these  are 
the  least  of  the  evils.     But  who  would  not  shudder  to  name 
the  greatest  ?    Some  assuming  slothfulness,  from  incontinence 
sell  themselves  to  be  put  to  death.     And  the  poor  man  sells 
himself :  the  rich  man  buys  murderers.     Men  who  bear  testi 
mony  to  these  take  their  seats,  and  boxers  fight  single  com 
bats  for  nothing,  and  no  one  goes  down  to  lend  his  aid.     Are 
such  things  done  by  you  to  your  credit  ?     For  the  chief  man 
amongst  you  assembles  together  the  band  of  murderers,  boast 
ing  that  he  maintains  a  band  of  robbers.     The  robbers  go 
forth  from  him,  and  you  all  come  together  to  the  sight  as 
judges,  now  of  the  wickedness  of  the  steward,  now  also  of  the 
combatants  themselves,  and  he  who  is  not  present  at  the  death 
is  grieved ;  because  he  was  not  condemned  to  be  the  witness 
of  wicked  and  impious  and  bloodstained  deeds.     Ye  slay  ani 
mals  that  ye  may  eat  their  flesh,  and  you  buy  men,  furnishing 
to  the  soul  a  feast  of  human  flesh,  feeding  it  on  most  unholy 
blood-sheddings.     The  robber  slays  for  the  sake  of  getting, 
but  the  rich  man  buys  gladiators  for  the  purpose  of  being 
slain. 

24.  What  does  it  contribute  to  my  advantage  that  there  is 
the  mad  man  in  Euripides  who  also  tells  the  matricide  of  Alc- 
mseon  ?  who  does  not  even  keep  his  own  form,  and  gapes 
wide,  and  carries  about  a  sword,  and  crying  aloud  sets  him 
self  on  fire,  and  wears  a  robe  not  like  that  of  man.     Farewell 
to  the  fables  of  Hegesilaus,  and  Menander  the  poet  for  his 
sweetness  of  tongue.     What  is  it  to  me  that  I  was  astonished 
at  the  mythic  piper  ?  what  is  it  to  me  to  busy  myself  with 
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Aristoxenus  about  Antigenides  of  Thebes?  We  give  up  to 
you  these  useless  things,  and  you  either  listen  to  our  doctrines, 
or  in  like  manner  leave  ours  for  us. 

25.  What  great  or  wonderful  thing  do  the  philosophers 
among  you  accomplish  ?  They  neglect  one  of  their  shoulders, 
letting  their  hair  grow  long,  they  cherish  their  beards,  carry 
nails  like  those  of  beasts,  and  say  that  they  want  nothing : 
but,  like  Proteus,  they  want  a  tanner  to  make  their  wallet,  a 
weaver  to  make  their  clothes,  a  carpenter  for  their  staff,  and 
on  account  of  their  gluttony  they  want  rich  men  and  a  cook. 

0  thou  man  that  imitatest  the  dog,  thou  knowest  not  God, 
and  hast  turned  aside  to  the  imitation  of  brutes.     Thou  that 
criedst  out  publicly  with  confidence,  becomest  thy  own  aven 
ger,  and  if  thou  canst  get  nothing,  thou  abusest ;  and  philo 
sophy  becomes  in  thee  the  art  of  gaining.     You  follow  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  and  the  sophist  according  to  Epicurus  op 
poses  you  openly.     Again  you  wish  to  be  a  follower  of  Aris 
totle,  and  some  one  of  the  school  of  Democritus  abuses  you. 
Pythagoras  says  he  was  once  Euphorbus,  and  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  doctrine  of  Pherecydes.     But  Aristotle  opposes  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     Whilst  you  have  such  noisy  succes 
sions  of  doctrines,  you  fight  wanting  unity  against  those  who 
have  unity  among  themselves.     One  says  that  God  is  a  body  ; 

1  say  that  he  is  bodiless :  that  the  world  is  imperishable ;  I 
say  it  is  perishable:  that  a  conflagration  occurs  at  times; 
I  say  once  only :  that  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  are  the 
judges ;  I  say  God  himself :  that  the  soul  alone  is  immortal  ; 
I  say  with  it  the  flesh  also.     How  do  we  injure  you,  O  men  of 
Greece  ?     Why  have  you  hated  as  most  polluted  those  who 
follow  the  word  of  God  ?     With  us  there  is  no  human  sac 
rifice  :  you  have  become  false  witnesses  who  have  been  told 
so.     With  you  also  Pelops  was  made  a  supper  for  the  gods, 
and  the  lover  of  Neptune,  and  Saturn  devours  his  children, 
and  Jupiter  devours  Metis. 

26.  Cease  to  triumph  in  the  words  of  others ;  and  like  the 
jackdaw  to  adorn  yourselves  in  feathers  not  your  own.     If 
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each  city  were  to  take  away  from  you  its  own  word,  your 
sophistries  would  fail  of  expression.  Whilst  you  ask  what 
God  is  ?  you  are  ignorant  of  what  passes  among  yourselves  : 
whilst  you  are  staring  up  to  heaven,  you  fall  into  a  pit.  The 
arrangement  of  your  books  is  like  a  labyrinth,  and  those  who 
read  them  like  the  cask  of  the  Danaides.  Why  do  you  divide 
the  time,  saying  that  part  of  it  is  past,  part  present,  and  part 
future  ?  For  how  can  the  future  have  passed  by,  if  it  is  the 
present?  But,  as  those  who  sail  upon  the  water,  ignorantly 
think,  as  the  vessel  is  borne  along,  that  the  mountains  are 
running  by  them,  so  also  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  you  who 
move  on,  but  the  age  stands  still,  as  long  as  he  who  made  it 
wills  it  to  exist.  Why  am  I  blamed  because  I  speak  for  my 
self,  whilst  you  seek  to  put  down  all  my  arguments  ?  Were 
not  you  born  in  the  same  manner  as  we,  having  a  share  in 
the  same  administration  of  the  universe  ?  Why  do  you  say 
that  wisdom  is  among  you  alone,  though  you  have  not  a  dif 
ferent  sun,  nor  different  courses  of  the  stars,  or  a  more  dis 
tinguished  mode  of  birth,  or  death  more  noble  than  that  of 
other  men?  The  origin  of  your  trifling  were  the  gram 
marians,  and  you,  who  divided  out  philosophy,  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  true  philosophy;  and  you  have  given  over  to 
men  the  names  of  those  divisions.  You  also  know  not  God, 
and  fighting  against  yourselves  you  destroy  one  another. 
And  for  this  reason  you  all  are  nothing,  taking  for  yourselves 
the  words  of  others,  but  conversing  like  a  blind  man  with  one 
that  is  deaf.  Why  do  you  hold  the  workman's  tools,  when 
you  do  not  know  how  to  work  ?  Why  do  you  lift  up  your 
voices,  though  you  stand  aloof  from  deeds  ?  puffed  up  with 
glory,  but  humble  in  calamity.  You  make  use  of  modes  con 
trary  to  reason  :  for  you  made  processions  in  public,  but  con 
ceal  your  words  in  corners.  Knowing  you  to  be  such  we 
have  left  you,  and  no  longer  touch  any  thing  of  yours,  but 
we  follow  the  word  of  God.  For  why,  O  man,  dost  thou 
carry  on  the  war  of  letters?  Why  do  you  pitch  together 
their  expressions,  like  as  in  a  boxing  match,  by  means  of  the 
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refinements  of  the  Athenians,  when  you  ought  to  speak  more 
naturally?  For  if,  though  not  an  Athenian,  you  use  the 
Attic  dialect,  tell  me  the  reason  why  you  should  not  use  the 
Doric  dialect.  How  does  the  one  seem  to  you  the  most  bar 
barous,  but  the  other  the  most  elegant  for  conversation  ? 

27.  But  if  you  cling  to  their  teaching,  why  do  you  oppose 
me  when  I  choose  the  opinions  of  doctrines  which  I  please  ? 
For  how  is  it  not  absurd,  not  to  punish  the  robber  for  the 
name  that  is  given  him,  before  you  have  accurately  learnt 
the  truth,  but  to  hate  us  by  anticipation  of  abuse  without 
examination  ?  Diagoras  was  an  Athenian,  but  you  punished 
him,  for  having  betrayed  the  mysteries  among  the  Athenians : 
and  you  who  read  his  Phrygian  books,  hate  us  :  possessing 
the  memorials  of  Leo,  you  receive  angrily  our  refutations ; 
and  you  who  have  among  you  the  opinions  of  Apion  about 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  denounce  us  as  most  impious.  The  tomb 
of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  is  shown  among  you,  though  some 
one  may  say  that  the  Cretans  speak  falsely.  The  assembly  of 
the  numerous  deities  is  nothing.  Though  Epicurus  who  de 
spises  them  holds  the  torch,  I  do  not  the  more  conceal  from 
princes  the  opinion  of  God  which  I  hold  concerning  all  things. 
Why  do  you  advise  me  to  falsify  the  sect  ?  Why,  if  you  say 
that  you  despise  death,  do  you  tell  us  to  avoid  it  by  art  ?  I 
have  not  the  heart  of  a  deer :  but  the  objects  of  your  studies, 
are  after  the  manner  of  the  rash-tougued  Thersites.  How 
shall  I  believe  him  who  says  that  the  sun  is  a  mass  of  fire  and 
the  moon  an  earth?  For  such  things  are  a  strife  of  words, 
and  not  a  setting  forth  of  the  truth.  Or  how  is  it  not  foolish 
to  follow  the  books  of  Herodorus  in  the  account  of  Hercules, 
which  declare  that  there  is  an  upper  world,  and  that  the  lion 
came  down  from  thence,  which  was  slain  by  Hercules  ?  What 
will  be  the  good  of  the  Attic  style,  and  the  sorites  of  the  phi 
losophers,  and  the  force  of  syllogisms,  and  measurements  of 
the  earth,  and  the  positions  of  the  stars,  and  the  courses  of 
the  sun  ?  For  to  be  engaged  about  such  an  inquiry,  is  the 
deed  of  a  man  who  enacts  dogmas  for  himself. 
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28.  Wherefore  also  I  have  despised  your  legislation.     For 
there  ought  to  be  one  rule  and  common  to  all.     But  now 
there  are  as  many  legislations  as  there  are  kinds  of  states,  so 
that  the  things  which  are  base  among  some,  are  good  amongst 
others.     For  instance  the  Greeks  think  that  one  should  ab 
stain  from  marrying  his  mother,  but  such  a  practice  is  most 
honourable  among  the  magi  of  the  Persians.     And  pederasty 
is  condemned  among  the  barbarians,  but  is  deemed  worthy  oV 
high  honour  by  the  Romans,  who  endeavour  to  collect  toge 
ther  troops  of  boys  like  mares  in  a  meadow. 

29.  Seeing  these  things  then,  and  moreover  also   having 
taken  part  in  the  mysteries,  and  having  tried  the  forms  of 
worship  among  all,  established  by  emasculated  androgynous 
wretches,  and  having  found  that  among  the  Romans  the  Ju 
piter  Latiaris  delights  in  the  offerings  of  men  and  in  the  blood 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  that  Diana  not  far  from  Megalopolis 
maintained  the  appearance  of  similar  deeds,  and  that  different 
deities  in  different  places  practised  schemes  of  evil-doing,  re 
tiring  within  myself,  I  asked,  In  what  manner  can  I  find  out 
the  truth?  and  as  I  was  revolving  those  things  which  are 
good,  I  happened  to  light  upon  some  barbarian  writings,  of 
greater  antiquity  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  a  more  divine  nature,  in  contrast  with  their  errors! 
And  it  happened  to  me  to  be  convinced  by  them,  both  on  ac 
count  of  the  modesty  of  the  style,  and  their  ingenuous  man 
ner  of  speaking,  and  the  intelligible  character  of  the  creation 
of  all  things,  and  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  and  the  su 
periority  of  the  precepts,  and  the  ruling  character  of  every 
thing.     But  my  soul  becoming  taught  by  God,  I  perceived 
that  some  things  had  the  nature  of  judgment,  that  others  did 
away  with  the  slavery  in  the  world,  and  rescued  us  from  many 
rulers  and  innumerable  tyrants,  and  gave  us  not  what  we  had 
not  already  received,  but  what,  though  we  had  received,  yet 
we  were  prevented  by  error  from  having. 

30.  Having  been  initiated  and  taught  by  the  perception  of 
these  things,  I  wish  to  strip  myself  like  infant  children.     For 
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we  know  that  the  nature  of  wickedness  is  like  that  of  the 
smallest  seeds,  seeing  that  it  grows  strong  by  a  small  occasion, 
and  again  will  be  shaken  if  we  obey  the  words  of  God,  and  do 
not  waste  ourselves.  For  it  hath  assailed  us  by  means  of 
some  hidden  treasure,  which  as  we  dug  up,  we  were  filled 
with  dust  indeed,  but  we  give  to  him  the  occasion  of  strength 
ening  himself.  For  taking  everything  as  his  own  possession, 
he  has  got  the  power  over  honoured  riches.  Let  this  be 
looked  upon  as  said  to  our  own  people.  But  to  you  the 
Greeks,  wh^;  other  than  not  to  revile  your  betters,  nor,  though 
they  are  called  barbarians,  to  take  this  as  an  occasion  of  evil- 
speaking.  For  you  will  be  able,  if  you  are  willing,  to  find 
the  cause  of  all  not  being  able  to  understand  each  other's  dia 
lect.  For,  being  willing  to  sift  our  doctrines,  I  will  make  for 
you  an  easy  and  abundant  description. 

31.  But  now  I  think  it  behoves  me  to  present  our  philoso 
phy  as  older  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks.  Our  starting 
points  shall  be  Moses  and  Homer,  by  reason  that  each  of 
these  is  the  oldest,  and  that  the  one  of  these  is  the  oldest  of 
poets  and  historians,  the  other  is  the  leader  of  all  barbarian 
learning.  And  now  let  them  be  brought  together  for  compa 
rison.  For  we  shall  find  that  our  writings  are  earlier  not 
only  than  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  but  moreover  also  than 
the  invention  of  letters.  But  I  will  not  take  those  among 
ourselves  as  witnesses,  but  will  rather  use  the  aid  of  Greeks. 
For  the  one  is  senseless,  because  they  are  not  even  admitted 
by  you,  but  the  other  would  be  shown  to  be  admirable,  when, 
opposing  you  by  your  own  arms,  I  take  from  you  arguments 
which  are  undoubted  among  you.  For  concerning  the  poetry 
of  Homer,  and  his  birth,  and  the  time  when  he  flourished, 
has  been  inquired  into  by  the  most  ancient  writers,  Thea- 
genes  of  Rhegium,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  and 
Stesimbrotus  of  Thasus,  and  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  and 
Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Dionysius  of  Olynthus; 
after  them,  Ephorus  of  Cuma,  and  Philochorus  of  Athens, 
and  Megaclides  and  Chamseleon,  who  were  Peripatetics :  then 
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the  grammarians,  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Callimachus, 
Crates,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Apollodorus.  But  of  these 
the  followers  of  Crates  say  that  he  flourished  before  the  Re 
turn  of  the  Heraclidse,  within  the  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  But  the  followers  of  Eratosthenes  after  the  hun 
dredth  year  from  the  taking  of  Troy.  But  the  followers  of 
Aristarchus  say,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration,  which  is 
an  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  war  of  Ilium.  Philo- 
chorus  says  after  the  Ionic  migration,  in  the  time  of  Archip- 
pus  archon  at  Athens,  an  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the 
war  of  Ilium.  But  the  followers  of  Apollodorus,  an  hundred 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration :  which  would  be  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  war  of  Ilium.  Some  have  said  that 
he  lived  before  the  Olympiads,  that  is  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Others  have  brought 
the  time  lower  saying  that  Homer  was  coeval  with  Archilo- 
chus.  But  Archilochus  flourished  about  the  twenty-third 
Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Gyges  the  Lydian,  five  hundred 
years  after  the  war  of  Ilium.  Thus  then  concerning  the  time 
of  the  aforesaid  poet,  I  mean  Homer,  and  his  origin,  and  the 
variances  of  those  who  have  spoken  of  him,  to  those  Avho  are 
able  to  examine  accurately,  let  what  we  have  said  suffice  for  a 
summary.  For  it  is  possible  to  show  even  opinions  about  his 
tory  to  be  false.  For  among  whomsoever  the  fixing  of  dates 
is  unconnected,  with  them  it  is  possible  for  not  even  the 
accounts  of  history  to  speak  the  truth.  For  what  is  the  cause 
of  error  in  writing,  unless  it  is  putting  together  things  that 
are  not  true  ? 

32.  With  us  there  is  no  desire  of  false  glory,  nor  do  we  use 
varieties  of  doctrines.  For,  separated  from  the  earthly  tenets 
of  the  vulgar,  and  obeying  the  commands  of  God,  and  follow 
ing  the  law  of  the  father  of  immortality,  we  reject  all  that 
rests  upon  human  opinion.  And  not  only  the  rich  are  philoso 
phers,  but  the  poor  enjoy  teaching  for  nothing.  For  the  things 
which  come  from  God  surpass  the  equivalent  of  the  gifts  of  the 
world.  Thus  we  admit  all  who  are  willing  to  hear,  whether 
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they  are  old  women,  or  whether  they  are  young  men,  and  in 
short  every  age  has  honour  from  us,  but  impiety  is  kept  aloof. 
And  we  do  not  speak  falsely :  but  it  would  be  well  if  your 
abiding  in  unbelief  were  to  receive  some  limit.  But  if  not, 
let  ours  be  confirmed  by  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  you  may 
laugh,  for  you  also  shall  mourn.  For  how  is  it  not  absurd, 
that  Nestor  according  to  you,  who  slowly  cut  the  traces  of 
the  horses,  on  account  of  the  infirmity  and  dulness  of  age, 
should  be  an  object  of  admiration,  because  he  attempted  to 
fight  on  a  par  with  the  young ;  but  that  those  among  us  who 
struggle  with  age  and  handle  things  relating  to  God,  should 
be  laughed  at  ?  Who  would  not  smile  when  you  say  there 
were  the  Amazons  and  Semiramis  and  certain  other  warlike 
women,  whilst  you  abuse  the  virgins  among  us?  Achilles 
was  a  young  man,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  very  generous. 
And  Neoptolemus  was  young,  but  he  was  brave.  Philoctetes 
was  weak,  but  the  deity  wanted  him  against  Troy.  What 
sort  of  man  was  Thersites  ?  Yet  he  was  a  commander :  but  if 
lawlessness  of  tongue  had  not  been  in  him  through  folly,  he 
would  not  have  been  abused  as  bald  and  clump-headed.  All 
the  men  among  us  who  wish  to  philosophize,  we  test  not  by 
their  aspect,  nor  do  we  judge  of  those  who  come  over  to  us  by 
their  form.  For  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  strength 
of  mind  may  exist  among  all,  even  if  they  are  weak  in  their 
bodies  :  but  your  system  is  full  of  envy  and  much  sloth. 

33.  On  this  account  I  have  been  desirous  to  establish  from 
things  deemed  honourable  among  you,  that  our  institutions 
are  wise,  but  yours  border  on  much  folly.  For  those  who 
say  that  we  trifle  among  women,  and  boys,  and  girls,  and  old 
men,  and  who  deride  us  because  we  are  not  with  you,  hear 
the  folly  of  the  things  done  among  the  Greeks.  For  their 
practices  are  foolish  through  their  greater  esteem  than  the  gods 
among  you,  and  ye  act  indecorously  as  regards  the  women's 
chambers.  For  Lysippus  made  the  brazen  statue  of  Praxilla, 
though  she  spake  nothing  useful  in  her  poems ;  Menestratus 
made  Learchis ;  Silanion  made  Sappho  the  courtezan ;  Nau- 
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cydes  the  Lesbian  Erinna;  Boiscus  made  Myrtis,  Cephisodotus 
made  Myro  of  Byzantium ;  Gomphos  made  Praxigoris,  and 
Amphistratus  made  Cleito.     For  why  need  I  speak  about 
Anyta,  Telesilla,   and  Mystis?     For  of  the  one  Euthycrates 
and  Cephisodotus,  of  the  other  Niceratus,  and  of  the  third 
Aristodotus,  are  the  artists.     Euthycrates  of  the  Ephesian 
Mnesiarchis,  Silanion  of  Corinna,  Euthycrates  of  the  Argive 
Thalarchis.     These  I  have  chosen  to  name,  that  you  may  not 
think  any  thing  strange  is  done  among  us,  and  when  you 
compare  the  practices  before  your  eyes,  you  may  not  ridicule 
our   philosophic   women.      Sappho   was    a  fornicating   and 
lascivious  wench,  and  sang  her    own  wantonness.     But  all 
those  among  us  are  chaste,  and  our  maids,  as  they  ply  their 
distaffs,  speak  utterances  about  God  more  worthily  than  that 
girl  among  you.     Wherefore  be  ye  ashamed  that  you  your 
selves  are  found  to  be  the  disciples  of  those  women,  whilst 
you  deride  those  who  dwell  among  us  together  with  the 
assembly  that   is  with  them.     For  what  a  noble   child  did 
Glaucippe  set  forth  for  you  ?  who  produced  a  monster,  as  its 
image  shows,  made  in  brass  by  Niceratus  son  of  Euctemon, 
an  Athenian  by  birth.     For  if  she  had  given  birth  to  an 
elephant,  what  is  the  reason  why  Glaucippe  should  receive 
public  honour?      Praxiteles  and  Herodotus  made   for   you 
Phryne   the   courtezan,    and   Euthycrates   worked  in   brass 
Panteuchis  who  was  pregnant  by  her  seducer.     Besantis  the 
queen   of  the  Pseonians,  because   she  bore   a  black   child, 
Dinomenes   caused  her   to  be  remembered   by  his  art.     I 
condemn  both  Pythygoras  who  placed  Europa  on  the  bull, 
and  you  who  have  honoured  the  accuser  of  Jupiter  on  account 
of  his  art.     I  laugh  also  at  the  art  of  Myron  who  made  the 
calf    and   on   it    victory,    because,   having   carried    off  the 
daughter  of  Agenor,  he  bore  away  the  prize  of  adultery  and 
incontinence.     Herodotus  of  Olynthus  wrought  Glycera  the 
courtezan,    and   the   songstress   of  Argos.      Bryaxis  placed 
Pasiphae,  whose  impurities  you  call  to  mind,  and  almost  wish 
the  present  women  to  be  the  same.    Melanippe  was  wise ;  for 
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that  reason  Lysistratus  wrought  her,  but  you  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  wise  women  among  us. 

34.  The  famous  tyrant  Phalaris  also,  who  devoured 
children  at  the  breast,  is  still  now  pointed  out  as  a  wonderful 
man  by  the  work  of  Polystratus  the  Ambracian.  And  the 
people  of  Agrigentum  feared  to  look  at  his  countenance 
aforesaid  on  account  of  his  eating  human  flesh :  and  those 
who  have  a  care  for  instruction,  boast  that  they  see  him  in  a 
likeness.  For  is  it  not  difficult  for  fratricide  to  be  honoured 
among  you,  who  gaze  on  the  figures  of  Polynices  and  Eteocles, 
and  do  not  bury  them  with  their  maker  Pythagoras,  and  so 
destroy  the  monuments  of  their  wickedness  ?  Why  must  I, 
on  account  of  Periclymenus,  look  upon  and  contemplate  as  a 
marvellous  work  the  woman,  who  bore  thirty  children  ?  For 
it  would  be  right  to  heap  execration  on  her  who  bore  off  the 
prize  of  much  intemperance,  like  the  sow  among  the  Romans, 
which  also  for  the  same  reason,  as  they  say,  was  thought 
worthy  of  mystic  ceremonies.  But  Mars  debauched  Venus, 
and  Andron  represented  for  you  their  issue  Hermione. 
Sophron,  who  delivered  down  folly  and  trifling  in  his 
writings,  was  more  famous  for  his  brass  manufactory,  which 
still  exists,  and  the  fabulist  JSsop  has  not  only  been  made 
memorable  by  his  fables,  but  also  the  art  of  moulding 
according  to  Aristodemus  has  made  him  famous.  How  then 
are  ye  not  ashamed,  when  ye  have  so  many  poetesses  not  for 
any  good,  and  numberless  prostitutes  and  fornicators,  to 
revile  the  chastity  of  the  women  among  us  ?  What  good  is 
it  to  me  to  learn  that  Evanthe  bore  a  child  in  the  Walk,  or 
to  admire  the  skill  of  Callistratus,  or  to  fix  the  eyes  on  the 
Nesera  of  Calliades?  For  she  was  a  harlot.  Lais  was  a 
prostitute,  and  Turnus  made  her  the  monument  of  his 
debauchery.  Why  are  ye  not  ashamed  of  the  fornication  of 
Hephsestion  ?  even  though  Philon  represents  him  very 
cleverly?  For  what  reason  have  you  on  account  of  the 
Ganymede  of  Leochares  honoured  the  androgynous  statue,  as 
if  you  possessed  some  noble  work?  and  Praxiteles  made  a 
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woman  Spilumenon.  But  it  would  be  better  for  you,  setting 
aside  every  such  thing  to  seek  that  which  is  truly  excellent, 
and  not,  whilst  you  claim  the  abominable  devices  of  Philaenis 
or  Elephantis,  to  revile  our  principles. 

35.  I  have  set  forth  these  things  not  as  having  learnt  from 
another,  for  I  have  traversed  much  land,  and  on  the  one 
side  I  have  pried  into  your  institutions,  on  the  other  I  have 
fallen  in  with  many  arts  and  inventions,  and  lastly  have  dwelt 
in  the  city  of  the  Romans,  and  perceived  the  varieties  of 
statues  that  have  been  carried  from  you  among  them.  For  I 
do  not,  as  is  the  custom  with  most  men,  seek  to  strengthen 
my  own  by  other  persons'  opinions,  but  I  wish  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  all  those  things,  of  which  I  myself  shall  take 
cognizance.  Wherefore  bidding  adieu  both  to  the  boasting 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  cold  words  of  the  Athenians,  with 
their  conflicting  doctrines,  I  cling  fast  to  our  own  barbaric 
philosophy.  In  what  manner  this  is  more  ancient  than  your 
institutions,  I  began  to  write,  but  put  it  off  on  account  of  the 
urgency  of  the  narrative,  but  now,  when  it  is  the  time,  I  will 
endeavour  to  speak  about  its  doctrines.  For  do  not  be  angry 
at  our  learning,  nor  bring  against  us  contradiction  full  of  vain 
and  empty  talk,  saying,  Tatian  [setting  himself]  above  the 
Greeks  and  above  the  endless  multitude  of  the  philosophers, 
is  following  the  new  doctrines  of  the  barbarians.  For  what 
objection  is  there  that  men,  who  have  appeared  to  be  ignorant, 
should  be  refuted  by  a  man  of  like  passions  with  themselves  ? 
and  how  is  it  unreasonable,  according  to  your  own  sophist,  to 
grow  older  learning  something  new  continually  ? 

36.  Let  then  Homer  be  not  only  not  later  than  the  war  of 
Ilium,  but  let  him  be  taken  as  about  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
moreover  to  have  served  with  the  followers  of  Agamemnon, 
and,  if  a  man  pleases,  before  the  invention  of  letters  took 
place.  For  Moses  above  mentioned  will  be  found  to  have 
been  very  many  years  older  than  the  taking  of  Ilium,  more 
ancient  than  the  founding  in  Ilium,  and  than  Tros  and 
Dardanus.  For  proof,  I  shall  make  use  of  Chaldsean, 
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Phoenician,  and  Egyptian  testimonies.  And  why  need  I 
speak  more  ?  It  behoves  the  man  who  proposes  to  persuade, 
to  make  his  accounts  of  things  concise  for  his  hearers. 
Berosus,  a  man  of  Babylon,  and  priest  of  their  Belus,  living 
at  the  time  of  Alexander,  drew  up  for  Antiochus,  the  third 
king  after  him,  the  history  of  the  Chaldseans  in  three  books, 
and  setting  forth  the  deeds  of  their  kings,  relates  that  one  of 
them,  named  Nabuchodonosor,  led  an  army  against  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Jews.  These  things  we  know  were  pre 
dicted  by  our  prophets ;  they  happened  much  later  than  the 
age  of  Moses,  and  seventy  years  before  the  supremacy  of  the 
Persians.  But  Berosus  is  a  trustworthy  man,  and  a  proof  of 
this  is  Juba,  who,  writing  about  the  Assyrians,  says  that  he 
learnt  the  history  from  Berosus.  He  has  two  books  about 
the  Assyrians. 

37.  Next  to  the  Chaldseans,  the  accounts  of  the  Phoenicians 
lire  these.     There  were  among  them  three  men,  Theodotus, 
Hypsicrates,  Mochus.     Their  books  were  turned  into  Greek 
by  Chsetus,  who  also  wrote  with  much  care  the  lives  of  the 
philosophers.     Now  it  is  shown  in  the  histories  of  the  afore 
said,  that  in  the  reign  of  one  of  their  kings  happened  the  rape 
of  Helen,  the   arrival   of  Menelaus   in  Phoenicia,  and  the 
exploits  of  Chiram,  who,  having  given  his  daughter  in  mar 
riage  to  Solomon  king  of  the  Jews,  furnished  wood  also  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  for  the  building  of  the  temple.     But  Menander 
also  of  Pergamus  wrote  an  account  of  the  same.     Now  the 
date  of  Chiram  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  war  of  Ilium ; 
but  Solomon  who  was  coeval  with  Chiram,  is  much  lower 
than  the  age  of  Moses. 

38.  The  records  of  Egyptian  chronology  also  are  very  ac 
curate,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  deeds  is  Ptolemy,  not  the 
king,  but  the  priest  of  Mendes.     In  relating  the  deeds  of 
their  kings,  he  says  that  the  departure  of  the  Jews  out  of 
Egypt  into  the  country  which  they  occupied,  was  in  the  reign 
of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
His  words  are  these :  Amasis  was  coeval  with  king  Inachus. 
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After  him  Apion  the  grammarian  and  of  much  repute,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  ^Egyptiaca  (for  he  has  five  books)  men 
tions  both  many  other  things,  and  also  that  Amosis,  who  was 
coeval  with  Inachus  of  Argos,  destroyed  Avaris,  as  Ptolemy 
of  Mendes  has  written  in  his  chronology.  But  the  period  of 
time  from  Inachus  to  the  taking  of  Troy  fills  up  twenty  gene 
rations,  and  the  proofs  are  of  this  nature. 

39.  The  following  were  kings  of  the  Argives;  Inachus, 
Phoroneus,  Apis,  Kriasis,  Triopas,  Argeius,  Phorbas,  Kro- 
topas,  Sthenelaus,  Danaus,  Lynceus,  Prretus,  Abas,  Acrisius, 
Perseus,  Sthenelaus,  Eurystheus,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Aga 
memnon,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  whose  reign  Troy  was 
taken.  And  it  becomes  the  man  of  sense  to  understand  with 
all  accuracy,  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks, 
there  was  no  writing  of  history  among  them.  For  Cadmus, 
who  taught  letters  to  the  aforesaid,  came  into  Boeotia  many 
generations  afterwards.  But  after  Inachus  in  the  time  of 
Phoroneus,  a  limit  was  with  difficulty  set  to  their  wild  and  wan 
dering  mode  of  life,  and  men  were  brought  to  order.  Where 
fore,  if  Moses  was  coeval  with  Inachus,  he  is  older  than  the 
war  of  Ilium  by  five  hundred  years,  and  this  is  shown  to  be 
so,  both  from  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Attica  and 
Macedonia,  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Antiochuses.  Where 
fore,  if  the  most  brilliant  deeds  among  the  Greeks  were 
written  and  known  after  Inachus,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
after  Moses  also.  For  Ogyges,  in  whose  time  was  the  first 
deluge,  is  named  among  the  Athenians  as  contemporary 
with  Inachus :  coeval  with  Phorbas  was  Actseus,  from  whom 
also  Attica  was  called  Actsea :  with  Triopas  was  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus,  and  Atlas,  and  the  twofold  Cecrops,  and  lo : 
contemporary  with  Cecrops  was  the  conflagration  in  the  time 
of  Phaethon,  and  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Deucalion.  In  the 
time  of  Sthenelaus  was  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  and  the 
coming  of  Danaus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  building  of 
the  Dardanian  city  by  Dardanus,  and  the  conveyance  of 
Europa  from  Phoenicia  into  Crete.  In  the  time  of  Lynceus 
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was  the  rape  of  the  Maid,  and  the  founding  of  the  temple  in 
Eleusis,  and  the  farming  of  Triptolemus,  and  the  coming  of 
Cadmus  to  Tliebes;  and  the  reign  of  Minos.  In  the  time  of 
Prostus  was  the  war  of  Eumolpus  against  the  Athenians.  In 
the  time  of  Acrisius,  was  the  crossing  of  Pelops  from  Phrygia, 
and  the  arrival  of  Ion  at  Athens,  and  the  second  Cecrops, 
and  the  acts  of  Perseus  and  Dionysus,  and  Musseus  the  dis 
ciple  of  Orpheus.  But  in  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  Ilium  was 
taken. 

40.  Thus  Moses  appears,  from  the  above-mentioned  autho 
rities,  older  than  the  ancient  heroes,  cities,  and  deities :  and 
we  must  trust  to  him  that  is  earliest  in  age,  rather  than  to  the 
Greeks  who  have  drawn  from  that  source  his  doctrines  without 
recognition.     For  many  sophists  among  them,  using  industry, 
have  endeavoured  also  to  counterfeit  those  things  which  they 
learnt  from  the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  those  whose  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  his ;  first  indeed,  that  they  may  say  something 
of  their  own,   secondly  that  whatever  things  they  did  not 
understand,   enveloping  them  in  fictitious  oratorical  expres 
sions,  they  might  transfer   [an  appearance  of]  mythology  to 
truth.     Concerning  then  our  way  of  life,  and  the  history 
according  to  our  laws,  and  whatever  the  historians  among  the 
Greeks  have  said,  and  how  many  and  who  they  are  who  have 
named  these  things,  shall  be  shown  in  the  book  against  those 
who  have  published  things  about  God. 

41.  But  for  the  present,  I  must  make  haste  to  show  with 
all  accuracy,  that  Moses  is  older  not  only  than  Homer,  but 
further,  than  the  writers  before  him,    Linus,    Philammon, 
Thamyris,  Amphion,  Musseus,  Orpheus,  Demodocus,  Phemias, 
the  Sibyl,   Epimenides  the   Cretan,  who   came  to   Sparta, 
Arista3us  of  Proconnesus  who  wrote  the  Arimaspian  verses, 
Asbolus  the  Centaur,  and  Isatis,  and  Drymon,  and  Eumiclus 
the  Cyprian,  and  Orus  the  Samian,  and  Prosnautis  the  Athe 
nian.     For  Linus  is  the  teacher  of  Hercules :  but  Hercules 
appears  to  have  been  one  generation  older  than  the  war  of 
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Ilium :  this  is  evident  from  his  son  Tlepolemus,  who  went 
with  the  army  to  Ilium.  Orpheus  was  of  the  same  age  with 
Hercules,  both  for  other  reasons  and  also  they  say  that  the 
poems  attributed  to  him  were  composed  by  Onomacritus  the 
Athenian,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  Pisistratidse,  about 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad.  But  the  disciple  of  Orpheus  was 
Musseus :  Amphion's  having  lived  two  generations  before  the 
war  of  Ilium,  forbids  me  to  write  more  to  those  who  wish  to 
learn.  But  Demodocus  and  Phemius  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  For  they  were  dwelling,  one  of  them  among  the 
suitors,  the  other  among  the  Pheeacians.  But  Thamyris  and 
Philammon  are  not  much  more  ancient  than  these.  As  re 
gards  my  treatise  then  according  to  each  branch  of  the  sub 
ject,  the  dates,  and  the  records  of  them,  I  have  written  for 
you,  as  I  think,  with  all  needful  accuracy.  But  that  we  may 
fill  up  what  has  also  hitherto  been  wanting,  I  will  also  give 
an  account  of  those  also  who  are  reckoned  wise  men.  For 
Minos,  who  was  thought  to  be  at  the  head  of  every  art,  both 
for  prudence  and  legislation,  lived  in  the  time  of  Lynceus, 
the  next  king  after  Danaus,  in  the  eleventh  generation  after 
Inaclms.  But  Lycurgus  who  was  born  long  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  ruled  over  the  Lacedaemonians  an  hundred  years 
before  the  Olympiads.  Draco  is  found  to  have  lived  about 
the  thirty-ninth  Olympiad,  Solon  about  the  forty-eighth, 
Pythagoras  about  the  sixty-second.  Now  we  have  shown 
that  the  Olympiads  were  four  hundred  and  seven  years  after 
the  war  of  Ilium.  And  thus  these  things  having  been  thus 
explained,  we  will  further  also  briefly  write  concerning  the 
seven  wise  men.  For  as  Thales,  the  oldest  of  the  aforesaid, 
lived  about  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  we  have  almost  said  in 
brief  what  concerns  those  also  who  come  after  him. 

42.  These  things  then,  ye  men  of  Greece,  have  I  Tatian 
the  barbarian  philosopher  composed  for  you,  having  been 
born  in  the  land  of  the  Assyrians,  and  been  educated  first  in 
your  doctrines,  and  secondly  in  those  which  I  now  profess  to 
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preach.  But  for  the  future,  as  I  know  who  God  is,  and  what 
is  his  creation,  I  present  myself  before  you  ready  for  an 
examination  of  my  doctrines,  my  way  of  life  continuing 
undeniable  according  to  God. 
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FRAGMENTS 

FROM  LOST  WORKS  OF  TATIAN. 


Fray.  1.  He  writes  ....  in  his  book  On  Perfection  after  the  pattern 
of  our  Saviour : 

Consent  is  fitting  for  prayer,  but  union  of  corruption  nul 
lifies  its  success:  &c.  [CLEMENS  ALEX.  Strom,  iii,  12,  81.] 

Frag.  2.  Some  one  runs  down  generation,  saying  that  it  is  mortal  and 
perishes :  and  some  one  strains  [the  interpretation],  saying  that  it  was 
about  having  children  that  our  Saviour  said,  "  Lay  not  up  treasxu-es, 
&c."  And  he  is  not  ashamed  to  add  to  this  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"  You  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  the  moth  shall  eat  you  up." 
In  the  same  way  also  they  bring  forward  that  saying  "  The  sons  of  that 
generation  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage."  [CLEM.  ALEX. 
Strom,  iii,  12,  80.] 

Frag.  3.  Tatian,  who  introduced  the  supposed  body  of  Christ,  thinks 
that 

Every  union  of  the  male  with  the  female  is  unclean. 

He  is  the  most  violent  heresiarch  of  the  Encratites,  and  uses  this 
argument : 

He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup 
tion.  Now  he  soweth  in  the  flesh  who  is  united  to  a  woman ; 
therefore  he  who  has  a  wife  and  soweth  in  her  flesh,  shall  of 
the  flesh  reap  corruption.  [HIERON.  Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Galat. 
cap.  vi.] 

Frurj.  4.  Standing  aloof  from  the  church,  and  elevated  and  puffed  up 
by  an  opinion  of  his  teacher,  as  differing  from  the  rest,  he  framed  a 
peculiar  character  of  doctrine,  imagining  some  unseen  periods  of  time 
[ceons]  similarly  to  those  that  proceeded  from  Valentine,  and  proclaiming 
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marriage  to  be  a  defilement  and  adultery,  in  the  same  way  as  Marcion 
and  Saturninus,  and  making  opposition  out  of  his  own  head  to  the  salva 
tion  of  Adam.  [!REN.  i,  28,  1]. 

Fray.  5.  Tatian  ....  tries  then  to  make  use  of  such  sayings  of  Paul, 
"  In  Adam  all  die,"  being  ignorant  that  where  sin  did  abound,  grace  did 
much  more  abound.  [!EEN.  iii,  23,  8]. 

Frag.  0.  Jn  answer  to  Tatian,  who  says  that  Let  there  be  light  are 
the  words  of  one  who  petitions,  we  must  say,  If  the  petitioner  recognised 
a  superior  God,  how  does  he  say,  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  thei'O  is  no 
God  ?  He  said  that 

There  are  punishments  of  blasphemies,  idle  talk,  incon 
tinent  words,  which  are  punished  and  corrected  by  reason. 
He  said  also  that  women  are  punished  for  their  hair  and  their 
ornaments  by  the  power  which  is  appointed  over  such  things, 
which  also  gave  power  to  Sampson  in  his  hair,  and  which 
punishes  those  who  turn  to  fornication  for  ornament  of  the 
hair.  [CLEM.  ALEX.  Fragm.  §  38,  &c.] 

Frag.  7.  But  Tatian,  not  perceiving  that  the  character  of  a  petition 
does  not  always  harmonise  with  the  words  Let  there  be  light,  but  some 
times  also  that  of  a  command,  impiously  understood  God's  words  Let 
there  be  light  as  rather  a  prayer  than  a  command  that  light  should  be 
created,  since,  as  he  according  to  his  impious  notion  says,  God  was  in 
darkness  [OniGEN.  de  Orat.  24]. 

Frag.  8.  Tatian  distinguishes  the  old  and  the  new  man,  not  as  we  say, 
that  the  old  man  is  the  law,  and  the  new  the  Gospel.  We  agree  with 
him  in  this  also,  but  not  as  he  means  it,  doing  away  with  the  law,  as  if 
it  came  from  another  god  [CLEM.  ALEX.  Strom,  iii,  12,  82]. 

Frag.  9.  Tatian  condemns  and  reproves  not  only  marriage,  but  also 
meats,  which  God  has  created  for  use  [HiEE.  adv.  Jovin.  i,  3]. 

Frag.  10.  Ye  gave  the  Nazarenes  wine  to  drink,  &c Tatian, 

leader  of  the  Encratites,  endeavours  to  build  up  his  heresy  from  this 
passage,  asserting  that  wine  is  not  to  be  drunk,  since  it  is  both  appointed 
by  law  that  Nazarenes  should  not  drink  wine,  and  they  are  here  accused 
by  the  prophet,  who  gave  wine  to  Nazarenes  [HIERON.  Comm.  in  Amos, 
cap.  ii]. 

Frag.  11.  Tatian,  patriarch  of  the  Encratites,  who  also  himself  re 
jected  some  of  Paul's  epistles,  thought  that  this  one,  namely  to  Titus, 
was  by  all  means  to  be  considered  his,  little  valuing  the  assertion  of 
Marcion  and  others,  who  agree  with  bun  in  this  particular.  [HIERON. 
Prcef.  in  Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Titum~}. 
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III. 

THEOPHILUS  OF  ANTIOCH 

HIS 

WRITING  TO  AUTOLYCUS. 


BOOK  I. 

A  WITTY  tongue  and  neat  speech  afford  pleasure  and  praise 
for  vain  glory  to  wretched  men,  who  have  their  minds 
depraved.  But  the  lover  of  truth  does  not  attend  to  depraved 
words,  but  sifts  the  deed  of  the  word,  to  sec  what  and  what 
like  it  is.  Since  then,  my  friend,  you  have  attacked  me  with 
empty  words,  boasting  in  your  gods  of  stone  and  wood, 
whether  hammered,  molten,  moulded,  or  painted ;  which 
neither  see  nor  hear;  for  they  are  idols  and  the  works  of 
men's  hands;  and  you  call  me  moreover  a-  Christian,  as 
bearing  the  very  name  disgraceful ;  I  indeed  confess  that  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  bear  this  name  as  dear  to  God,  hoping  to 
be  useful  to  God.  For  it  is  not  as  you  suppose,  that  the 
name  of  God  is  troublesome ;  but  perhaps  also  you  are  useless 
to  God,  and  therefore  think  thus  concerning  him. 

2.  But  also  if  you  say,  show  me  your  God,  I  also  will  say 
to  you,  show  me  your  man,  and  I  will  show  you  my  God. 
For  show  me  the  eyes  of  your  soul  seeing,  and  the  ears  of 
your  heart  hearing.  For  as  those  who  see  with  the  eyes  of 
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the  body,  perceive  the  course  of  life  and  of  this  earth,  at 
the  same  time  distinguishing  those  different  things,  light  or 
darkness,  white  or  black,  unseemly  or  beautiful,  well  arranged 
and  well  ordered,  or  ill  arranged  and  disordered,  beyond 
measure  or  short  of  measure ;  and  in  like  manner  also  of 
those  things  which  form  the  subject  of  hearing,  as  shrill,  deep, 
or  sweet-sounding  :  in  the  same  way  would  it  be  also  with 
respect  to  the  ears  of  the  heart,  and  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  see  God.  For  God  is  seen  by  those  who  are 
able  to  see  him,  when  they  have  the  eyes  of  the  soul  opened. 
All  men  have  eyes,  but  some  have  them  clouded,  and  not 
beholding  the  light  of  the  sun.  And  because  the  blind  can 
not  see,  the  light  of  the  sun  does  not  refuse  to  shine  upon 
them,  but  let  the  blind  blame  themselves,  and  their  eyes. 
Thus  you  also,  O  man,  have  the  eyes  of  your  soul  clouded  by 
your  sins  and  wicked  deeds.  As  is  a  shining  looking-glass, 
so  ought  man  to  have  his  soul  unstained.  When  therefore 
there  is  rust  on  the  looking-glass,  the  face  of  the  man  cannot 
be  seen  in  the  looking-glass.  Thus  also  when  sin  is  in  the 
man,  such  a  man  cannot  see  God.  Show  me  also  thyself 
then,  if  thou  art  not  an  adulterer,  if  thou  art  not  a  fornicator, 
a  thief,  a  robber,  a  spoliator,  a  sodomite,  an  insulter,  abusive, 
angry,  envious,  arrogant,  proud,  a  smiter,  a  lover  of  money, 
disobedient  to  parents,  if  thou  dost  not  sell  thy  own  children 
for  slaves.  For  to  those  who  do  these  things  God  does  not 
show  himself,  unless  they  first  cleanse  themselves  from  every 
stain.  And  therefore  all  these  things  cast  a  cloud  over  you, 
as  when  a  covering  of  matter  falls  on  the  eyes,  so  that  they 
cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun  :  thus  also,  O  man, 
your  impurities  cast  a  shade  over  you,  so  that  you  cannot 
see  God. 

3.  You  will  say  to  me  then,  "  Thou  who  seest,  describe  to 
me  God's  form."  Hear,  O  man  ;  the  form  of  God  is 
unspeakable,  not  to  be  described,  and  cannot  be  seen  by 
fleshly  eyes.  For  in  his  glory  he  cannot  be  comprehended 
nor  understood  in  his  magnitude,  nor  in  his  height  be 
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Comprised  in  thought ;  in  strength  he  is  above  comparison, 
in  wisdom  above  likeness,  in  goodness  inimitable,  in  good 
works  indescribable.  For,  if  I  call  him  light,  I  call  him  one 
of  his  own  works  :  if  I  call  him  the  Word,  I  speak  of  his  own 
rule  :  if  I  call  him  mind,  I  speak  of  his  own  prudence :  if  I 
call  him  spirit,  I  speak  of  his  own  inspiration  :  if  I  speak  of 
wisdom,  I  name  his  own  offspring ;  if  I  speak  of  strength,  I 
speak  of  his  own  might :  if  I  speak  of  his  power,  I  name  his 
own  working:  if  I  call  him  providence,  I  name  his  own 
goodness :  if  I  speak  of  his  kingdom,  I  speak  of  his  own 
glory  :  if  I  call  him  lord,  I  speak  of  him  as  judge  :  if  I  call 
him  judge,  I  call  him  just :  if  I  speak  of  him  as  father,  I  call 
him  all  things  :  if  I  call  him  fire,  I  speak  of  his  anger.  You 
will  then  say  to  me,  "  Is  God  angry  ?"  By  all  means  ;  he  is 
angry  at  those  who  do  wicked  deeds,  but  good,  and  kind,  and 
merciful  to  those  who  love  and  fear  him.  For  he  is  the  teacher 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  father  of  the  just,  but  the  judge  and 
punisher  of  the  unholy. 

4.  He  is  without  beginning,  because  he  is  ungenerated  : 
he  is  unchangeable,  because  he  is  immortal.  He  is  called 
theos,  the  "  placer/3  because  he  has  placed  [thekas]  all  things 
in  his  own  firmness,  and  also  from  theein,  which  means  to  run 
and  to  move,  and  from  working,  and  sustaining,  and  showing 
forethought,  and  governing,  and  giving  life  to  all  things.  But 
he  is  lord,  because  he  lords  it  over  all  things,  and  father, 
because  he  was  before  all  things.  But  he  is  worker  and 
maker,  because  he  is  the  founder  and  maker  of  all  things  :  the 
highest,  because  he  is  above  all  things  :  Almighty,  because  he 
holds  and  embraces  all  things.  For  the  heights  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  depths  of  the  abysses,  and  the  ends  of  the  world,  are 
in  his  hand,  and  there  is  no  place  of  rest  for  him.  For  the 
heavens  are  his  work,  the  earth  is  his  making :  the  sea  is  his 
founding ;  man  is  his  moulding  and  his  image.  The  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  his  elements,  having  been  made 
for  signs  and  for  seasons  and  for  days  and  for  years,  [Gen.  i, 
14]  to  the  ministry  and  service  of  men  :  and  God  hath 
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brought  all  things  into  being  from  things  not  in  being  :  that 
his  greatness  may  be  known  and  felt. 

5.  For,  as  the  soul  in  man  is  not  seen,  being  invisible  to 
men,  but  the  soul  is  felt  through  the  motion  of  the  body  :  so 
may  it  be  that  God  cannot  be  seen  by  men's  eyes,  but  is  seen 
and  felt  by  his  providence  and  his  works.  For  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  clear  that  a  man  seeing  a  vessel  furnished  on 
the  sea,  and  sailing  and  coming  into  harbour,  will  think  there 
is  a  steersman  on  board  to  steer  it,  so  must  we  think  that  God 
is  the  steersman  of  the  universe,  even  though  he  is  not  seen  by 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  because  he  cannot  be  comprehended. 
For  if  man  cannot  gaze  on  the  sun,  which  is  one  of  the  small 
est  elements,  on  account  of  its  exceeding  heat  and  force,  how 
much  rather  is  mortal  man  unable  to  look  against  the  unspeak 
able  glory  of  God  ?  For  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pomegra 
nate  having  the  rind  that  contains  it,  has  within  it  many 
mansions  and  cells  separated  by  membranes,  and  has  many 
seeds  residing  in  it;  so  all  the  creation  is  held  together  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  the  spirit  that  holds  it  is  held  together  with 
the  creation  by  the  hand  of  God.  For,  as  the  seed  residing 
within  the  pomegranate  cannot  see  the  things  outside  the 
husk,  being  itself  within,  so  neither  can  man,  who  is  held 
together  with  all  the  creation  by  the  hand  of  God,  see  God. 
Is  then  an  earthly  king,  though  not  seen  by  all,  believed  to 
exist,  through  his  laws  and  commandments,  and  felt  by  his 
authority  and  his  powers  and  his  likenesses ;  but  do  you  not 
believe  that  God  is  felt  through  his  works  and  his  powers  ? 

6.  Think,  O  man,  on  his  works,  the  change  of  seasons  at 
different  times,  and  the  changes  of  the  air,  the  well-ordered 
course  of  the  elements,  and  the  well- arranged  progress  of  days 
and  nights,  and  months  and  years,  and  the  varied  beauty  of 
seeds,  and  plants,  and  fruits,  and  the  manifold  generation  of 
four-footed  cattle,  and  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  fishes,  both  of 
lakes  and  of  the  sea,  or  the  intelligence  that  is  given  in  the 
living  things  themselves  to  generate  and  to  support  their 
young,  not  for  their  own  use,  but  that  man  may  have  them, 
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and  the  providence  which  God  shows,  preparing  food  for  all 
flesh,,  or  the  subjection,  according  to  which  he  hath  ordained 
all  things  to  be  subject  to  humanity;  and  the  welling  of  sweet 
fountains  and  of  rivers  ever  flowing,  and  the  supply  of  dew 
and  showers  and  rains  happening  at  different  seasons,  the 
varied  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Lucifer  rising  and  pro 
claiming  that  the  perfect  star  is  coming,  and  the  bond  of 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  Arcturus,  and  the  path  of  the 
other  stars  lying  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  all  of  which 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  hath  appointed  their  several 
names.  He  alone  is  God  who  hath  made  light  out  of  dark 
ness  ;  he  that  led  forth  the  light  out  of  his  treasures,  and 
the  abodes  of  the  south  and  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  and  the 
bounds  of  the  seas,  and  the  treasures  of  snow  and  of  hail, 
bringing  together  the  waters  in  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  and 
bringing  together  the  darkness  in  his  treasures,  and  bringing 
forth  the  sweet,  the  delightful  and  the  lovely  light  out  of  his 
treasures,  bringing  up  the  clouds  from  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  and  multiplying  the  lightnings  into  rain.  He  who 
sends  forth  the  thunder  to  terrify,  and  forewarns  of  the  crash 
of  the  thunder  by  the  lightning,  that  the  soul  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise  and  faint,  and  who  measures  out  also  the 
sufficiency  of  the  lightning  that  comes  down  from  the  heavens, 
so  as  not  to  burn  up  the  earth.  For  if  the  lightning  get  full 
power,  it  will  burn  up  the  earth ;  and  if  the  thunder  do  so, 
it  will  upset  everything  upon  it. 

7.  This  is  my  God,  the  lord  of  all  things,  who  alone  spread 
out  heaven,  and  appointed  the  breadth  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  heaven ;  who  disturbs  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  and  gives 
sound  to  its  waves,  who  rules  over  its  power,  and  tames  the 
surge  of  its  billows ;  who  founded  the  earth  upon  the  billows, 
and  gives  the  spirit  that  nourishes  it ;  whose  breath  gives  life 
to  all  things  :  if  he  keep  back  the  spirit  near  himself,  every 
thing  will  faint.  O  man,  you  utter  him  in  your  words,  you 
breathe  his  spirit,  and  you  know  him  not.  But  this  hath 
happened  to  you,  on  account  of  the  blinding  of  your  soul,  and 
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the  callousness  of  your  heart.  But,  if  you  will,  you  may  be 
healed.  Give  thyself  up  to  the  physician,  and  he  shall  prick 
the  eyes  of  thy  soul  and  of  thy  heart.  Who  is  the  physician  ? 
God,  who  heals  and  gives  life  by  his  word  and  by  his  wisdom. 
God  by  his  word  and  his  wisdom  made  all  things.  For  by  his 
word  the  heavens  were  fixed,  and  by  his  spirit  is  all  their 
power.  His  wisdom  is  the  most  excellent.  God  by  his  wis 
dom  established  the  earth :  he  made  ready  the  heavens  by  his 
prudence,  the  deeps  broke  forth  in  sensitiveness,  the  clouds 
dropped  dew.  If  thou  feelest  these  things,  O  man,  living 
chaste,  and  holy,  and  just,  thou  mayest  see  God,  But  before 
all  let  the  faith  and  the  fear  of  God  take  the  lead  in  thy  heart, 
and  then  thou  shalt  understand  all  things.  When  you  put 
off  the  mortal  and  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  you  worthily 
see  God.  God  raises  up  the  flesh  immortal  with  the  soul:  and 
then  becoming  immortal  you  shall  see  the  Immortal,  if  you 
now  believe  on  him,  and  then  shall  you  know  that  you  un 
righteously  spoke  against  him. 

8.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  the  dead  are  raised.  When 
it  shall  come  you  will  then  believe,  whether  willing  or  nill- 
ing :  and  your  belief  shall  be  reckoned  for  unbelief,  if  you 
do  not  believe  now.  But  to  what  end  do  you  also  believe  not  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  faith  takes  the  lead  of  all  things  ?  For 
what  farmer  can  reap,  unless  he  has  first  trusted  the  seed  to 
the  ground  ?  or  who  can  sail  over  the  sea,  unless  he  has  first 
trusted  himself  to  the  boat  and  to  the  steersman  ?  Or  what 
sick  man  can  be  cured,  unless  he  has  first  trusted  himself  to 
the  physician  ?  What  art  or  science  can  a  man  learn,  unless 
he  has  first  given  and  trusted  himself  to  the  teacher  ?  If  then 
a  farmer  trusts  to  the  earth,  and  the  sailor  to  his  boat,  and 
the  sick  man  to  the  physician,  will  you  not  trust  yourself  to 
God,  when  you  have  so  many  pledges  from  him  ?  For  first 
because  he  made  you  into  being  from  not  being;  for  if  your 
father  was  not,  and  your  mother  was  not,  much  more  were  you 
once  not  in  being,  and  he  formed  you  out  of  a  small  moist 
matter  and  tiniest  drop,  which  itself  also  was  not  once.  And 
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God  brought  you  into  this  life.  Do  you  then  believe  that 
images  made  by  men  are  gods,  and  enact  virtues,  but  do  you 
disbelieve  in  God  who  made  you,  that  he  is  able  also  to  bring 
you  to  life  again  ? 

9.  And  if  you  say  you  reverence  the  names  of  the  gods,  they 
are  names  of  dead  men.  And  of  whom  and  of  what  kind  of  men? 
Is  not  Saturn  found  to  eat  children,  and  to  be  the  destroyer  of 
his  own  children?    But  if  you  say  also  that  Jupiter  was  his  son, 
learn  his  deeds  also  and  manner  of  living — first,  that  he  was 
bred  up  by  a  goat  in  Ida,  and  having  slain  her,  according  to 
the  mythology,  and  skinned  her,  made  a  cloak  for  himself  out  of 
her  hide.    And  his  other  deeds,  both  concerning  the  daughter 
of  his  brother,  and  his  adultery,  and  devouring  his  children, 
Homer  and  the  other  poets  give  a  better  description  about  him 
than  I  can.   What  remains  to  be  said  about  his  sons  ?  Hercules 
who  burnt  himself,  Bacchus  who  was  drunk  and  mad,  Apollo 
who  feared  Achilles  and  ran  away  from  him,  and  fell  in  love  with 
Daphne,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  death  of  Hyacinth,  or  of 
Venus  who  was  wounded,  Mars  who  was  the  plague  of  men, 
and  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  these  so-called  gods? 
And  to  talk  of  these  things  indeed  is  moderate,  when  we 
find  there  was  a  god  called  Osiris,  who  was  torn  limb  from 
limb,  for  whom  every  year  mysteries  are  celebrated,  as  if  he 
were  lost  and  found  again,  and  his  limbs  sought  for,  one  by 
one  ?     For  neither  is  it  known  if  he  is  lost,  nor  is  it  shown 
that  he  is  found.     Why  should  I  speak  of  Attis  castrated  ? 
or   Adonis  roving   in  the   woods,    and  hunting  and   being 
wounded  by  a  swine?  or  ^Esculapius  struck  by  lightning? 
and  Serapis,  who  became  an  exile  at  Alexandria  from  Sinope  ? 
or   the    Scythian  Diana,  who  herself  also  was  an   exile,  a 
murderess,  and  a  huntress,  and  fell  in  love  with  Endymion  ? 
It  is  not  we  who  say  these  things,  but  your  historians  and 
poets  proclaim  them. 

10.  Why  need  I  reckon  up  the  number  of  gods  that  the 
Egyptians  worship,  reptiles,  and  cattle,  wild  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  those  that  swim  in  the  waters,  and  moreover  their  baths 
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and  their  shameful  music  ?  If  you  speak  of  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations,  they  worship  stones  and  stocks,  and  other 
material  things,  as  we  said  before,  likenesses  of  dead  men. 
For  Phidias  is  found  to  have  made  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at 
Pisa,  and  the  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  for  the  Athenians.  I 
also  will  ask  of  you,  O  man,  how  many  Jupiters  are  there 
found  to  be  ?  In  the  first  place  the  Olympian  Jupiter  is 
named,  and  Jupiter  Latiarius,  and  Jupiter  Cassius,  and 
Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  and  Jupiter  Propator,  and  Jupiter 
Paunychius,  and  Jupiter  Poliuchus,  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
Now  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  king  of  Crete,  has  his  tomb 
in  Crete.  But  the  others  perhaps  were  not  even  thought 
worthy  of  a  tomb.  If  you  speak  of  the  mother  of  the  so- 
called  gods,  do  not  let  the  recital  of  her  deeds  pass  through 
my  lips,  for  it  is  unlawful  for  us  even  to  name  such  things ; 
or  the  doings  of  her  attendants  by  whom  she  is  served,  and 
the  taxes  and  contributions  which  she  and  her  children  pay  to 
the  emperor.  For  they  are  not  gods,  but  idols,  as  we  said 
before,  the  works  of  men's  hands,  and  impure  daemons.  And 
may  they  be  the  same  who  make  them,  and  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  them  ! 

11.  I  will  therefore  rather  honour  the  emperor,  not  indeed 
worshiping  him,  but  praying  for  him.  But  I  worship  God, 
who  is  the  real  and  true  God,  knowing  that  the  emperor  is 
under  him.  You  will  say  to  me  then :  Why  do  you  not 
worship  the  emperor?  Because  he  was  not  made  to  be 
worshiped,  but  to  be  honoured  with  the  lawful  honour.  For 
he  is  not  a  god,  but  a  man  appointed  by  God,  not  to  be 
worshiped,  but  to  judge  justly.  For  in  a  certain  manner  he  has 
been  trusted  with  an  administration  from  God.  For  himself 
also  is  not  willing  that  those,  whom  he  has  appointed  under 
him,  should  be  called  emperors;  for  emperor  is  his  own 
name,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  other  to  be  called  by  this 
name;  so  neither  is  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  be  worshiped 
but  God  alone.  So  that  you  are  every  way  in  error,  O  man. 
Honour  the  emperor,  having  good  will  towards  him,  being 
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subject  unto  him,  and  praying  for  him  :  and  in  so  doing,  you 
do  the  will  of  God  :  for  the  law  of  God  says,  Honour,  my 
son,  God  and  the  king,  and  be  disobedient  to  neither  of  them, 
for  they  will  suddenly  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
[Prov.  xxiv,  21,  22.] 

12.  But  whereas  you  laugh  at  me,  and  call  me  a  Christian, 
you  know  not  what  you  say.      First,  because  chrism  is  sweet 
and  useful  and  not  to  be  laughed  at.     For  what  vessel  can  be 
useful  and  be  safe,  unless  it  first  have  chrism  (grease)  put  on 
it  ?     Or  what  turret  or  building  is  beautiful  or  fit  for  use, 
until  it  has  been  covered  with  chrism  (oil)  ?     What  man  is 
there  who  is  born  into  this  world  or  enters  the  gymnastic 
ground,  without  having  chrism  (oil)  put  upon  him?     What 
work  or  ornament  can  possess  beauty,  unless  it  be  greased 
and  polished  ?     Then  the  air  and  all  the  earth  lying  under 
heaven,  is  covered  in  a  certain  manner  with  a  chrism  of  light 
and  spirit.     Are  you  then  not  willing  to  be  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  God  ?     Now  we  are  called  Christians  for  this  reason, 
because  we  are  anointed  with  the  chrism  of  God. 

13.  But  as  to  your  denying  that  the  dead  are  raised — for 
you  say,  "  Show  me  even  one  who  has  been  raised  from  the 
dead,  that  I  may  see  and  believe."     In  the  first  place,  what 
marvel  will  it  be,  if  you  shall  believe,  when  you  have  seen  the 
fact  ?     Yet  you  believe  that    Hercules  is  alive,  who  burnt 
himself?  and  that  ^Esculapius  who  was  struck  with  lightning, 
was  raised  again,  but  you  do  not  believe  those  things  that  are 
told  you  by  God  ?     Perhaps  also  I  shall  show  you  a  dead  man 
that  has  risen  again  and  is  alive,  and  you  will  doubt  this. 
God  gives  you  many  signs  that  you  should  believe  on  him. 
For,  if  you  please,  remark  the  end  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
days  and  the  nights,  how  these  also  both  end  and  begin  again. 
What  then?   is  there  not  a  resurrection  of  the  seeds  and  of 
fruits  and  this  for  the  use  of  men  ?     For  example,  a  grain  of 
corn  or  of  the  other  seeds,  when  it  has  been  cast  into  the 
ground,  first  dies  and  decays,  then  it  rises  and  becomes  a 
blade.     But  the  nature  of  trees  and  of  hard-shelled  fruits — 
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do  they  not  by  God's  command  at  certain  seasons  bring  forth 
their  fruits  from  out  of  what  is  obscure  and  invisible  to  us  ? 
Sometimes  moreover  a  sparrow  also,  or  one  of  the  other  birds, 
having  swallowed  a  seed  of  an  apple  or  a  fig,  or  some  other 
fruit,  goes  to  some  rocky  height,  or  to  a  tomb,  and  deposits 
it,  and  the  seed  having  taken  root  grows  up  into  a  tree,  which 
had  once  been  swallowed,  and  passed  through  so  much  heat. 
But  the  wisdom  of  God  works  all  these  things,  to  show  by 
means  of  them,  that  God  is  able  to  produce  the  general 
resurrection  of  all  men.  But  if  also  you  wish  to  see  a  sight 
that  is  still  more  wonderful  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  not 
only  of  things  on  the  earth,  but  also  of  things  in  heaven,  con 
sider  the  rising  of  the  moon  that  takes  place  every  month, 
how  she  sets  and  rises  again.  Hear  also  of  the  work  of  the 
resurrection  that  takes  place  in  yourself  also,  even  though  you 
are  ignorant  of  it,  O  man.  For  perhaps  once  having  fallen 
into  a  disease,  you  lost  your  flesh,  and  your  strength,  and 
beauty;  but  having  obtained  mercy  and  healing  from  God, 
you  received  back  your  body  and  your  beauty,  and  strength, 
and,  as  you  did  not  know  where  your  flesh  went  when  it 
wasted,  so  you  know  not  whence  it  was,  or  whence  it  came 
back.  But  you  will  say,  From  food  and  juices  turned  into 
blood.  Well,  but  this  also  is  the  work  of  God  who  so  created 
you,  and  of  no  other. 

14.  Do  not  then  doubt,  but  believe :  for  I  also  doubted 
that  this  would  happen ;  but  now  I  believe,  because  I  have 
considered  those  things,  having  at  the  same  time  also  lighted 
on  the  sacred  writings  of  the  holy  prophets,  who  also  foretold 
by  God's  spirit  past  things  how  they  happened,  and  in  what 
manner  present  things  happen,  and  in  what  order  future 
things  shall  be  brought  about.  Having  then  received  demon 
stration  of  things  present,  and  foretold,  I  doubt  not :  but  I 
believe,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  to  whom 
I  beg  you  also,  if  you  please,  to  yield  yourself,  and  believe  in 
him ;  lest,  if  now  you  doubt,  you  should  be  convinced  here 
after,  being  tormented  in  everlasting  punishments.  These 
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punishments  having  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  were  stolen 
by  the  poets  and  the  philosophers  who  rose  up  afterwards,  out 
of  the  sacred  writings,  to  the  end  that  their  doctrines  might 
be  worthy  of  credit.  But  themselves  also  foretold  concerning 
the  punishments  that  would  fall  on  the  impious  and  unbe 
lieving,  that  they  might  be  a  witness  to  all,  to  the  end  that  no 
one  might  say  we  have  neither  heard  nor  known.  But  do 
you  also,  if  you  please,  earnestly  set  about  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  they  will  lead  you  more  clearly  to  escape  from 
everlasting  punishment,  and  to  obtain  the  everlasting  good 
things  of  God.  For  he  who  gave  the  mouth  to  speak,  and 
formed  the  ear  to  hear,  and  made  the  eyes  to  see,  will  sift  all 
things,  and  judge  what  is  just,  giving  to  each  man  a  reward 
according  to  his  desert.  To  those  who  by  abiding  in  good 
works  seek  immortality,  he  shall  give  eternal  life,  grace, 
peace,  rest,  and  numbers  of  good  things,  which  neither  eye 
hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.  But  to  unbelievers,  and  scoffers,  and  those  who  dis 
obey  the  truth,  but  are  obedient  to  unrighteousness,  since  they 
are  full  of  adulteries,  and  fornications,  and  sodomies,  and 
covetousness,  and  the  unlawful  service  of  idols,  there  shall  be 
anger  and  wrath,  tribulation,  and  anguish,  and  in  the  end 
everlasting  fire  shall  overtake  such  men. 

As  you  enjoined  on  me,  my  friend,  to  show  you  my  God, 
this  is  my  God,  and  I  advise  you  to  fear  him  and  to  believe 
on  him. 


BOOK  II. 

1.  WHEREAS  we  formerly  had  some  talk  together,  my  good 
friend  Autolycus,  when  you  asked  me  who  was  my  God,  and, 
whilst  you  lent  your  ears  for  a  while  to  my  conversation,  I 
explained  to  you  about  my  worship  of  God,  and  moreover, 
we  then,  bidding  one  another  farewell,  went  with  much  friend- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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ship  each  to  his  own  house,  although  at  first  you  were  rather 
harsh  towards  me,  for  you  know  and  remember  that  you 
suspected  my  discourse  to  be  folly — whereas  then  you  have 
again  urged  me,  notwithstanding  that  I  am  rude  in  speaking, 
yet  I  am  willing  now  also  in  this  writing  to  show  you  more 
clearly  the  useless  labour  and  vain  worship  in  which  you  are 
held,  and  also  out  of  those  few  histories  of  yours  which  you 
read,  but  perhaps  do  not  yet  understand,  to  make  the  truth 
manifest  unto  you. 

2.  For  it  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  that  statuaries,   and 
modelers,   or  painters,    or    founders,    should    model,   paint, 
carve,  or  cast,  and  make  gods,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
by  the  artists,  hold  them  in  no  value :  but  when  they  are 
bought   for  some  temple  so  called  or  house,  not  only  the 
buyers   sacrifice   to  them,  but  those  also  who   made  them 
and  sold  them,  come  with  readiness  and  with  an  offering 
of  sacrifices  and  libations  to  worship  them,  and  think  them 
gods,  not  knowing  they  are  such  as  they  also  were  when  they 
were  made  by  themselves,  namely,  stone  or  brass,  or  wood,  or 
paint,  or  some  other  material.     But  this  has  happened  to  you 
also,  who  read  the  histories  and  genealogies  of  those  called 
gods.     For  when  you  read  of  their  generation,  you  view  them 
as  men,  but  afterwards  you  address  them  as  gods,  and  wor 
ship  them,  not  attending  nor  considering  that  they  were  born 
such  as  you  read  they  were  born. 

3.  And  of  gods  formerly,  since  they  all  were  begotten,  an 
abundant  genealogy  was  found :  but  now,  where  is  any  birth 
of  gods   pointed   out?     For  if  they  really  begot  and  were 
begotten,  it  is  manifest  that  there  ought  to  be  gods  begotten 
even  up  to  now.     But  if  not,  such  an  argument  will  be  per 
ceived  to  be  weak.     For  either  they  grew  old,  for  which 
reason  they  no  longer  generate,  or  they  died,  and  so  no  longer 
exist.     For  if  the   gods   were  begotten,  they  ought  to  be 
begotten  even  up  to  the  present  time,   as  men   also  are 
begotten :   or  rather  there  ought  to  be  also  more  gods  than 
men,  as  the  Sibyl  says, 
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If  gods  do  gen'rate,  and  remain  immortal, 
There  are  more  gods  begotten  far  than  men, 
Nor  would  there  be  a  place  for  men  to  stand. 

For,  if  the  children  born  of  men  who  are  mortal  and  short 
lived,  are  to  be  seen  up  to  this  time,  and  men  have  never 
ceased  to  be  born,  whereby  cities  and  villages  are  filled  with 
inhabitants,  and  moreover  the  fields  are  inhabited,  how  rather 
should  not  the  gods  who  never  die,  according  to  the  poets, 
beget  and  be  begotten,  according  as  you  relate  the  generation 
of  the  gods  to  have  taken  place  ?  To  what  end  was  the  mount 
called  Olympus  inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  now  is  left  vacant  ? 
or  why  did  Jupiter  then  dwell  in  Ida,  and  was  known  to  be 
living  there  then  according  to  Homer  and  the  other  poets,  but 
now  nothing  is  known  of  him  ?  And  why  also  Avas  he  found 
to  be  not  everywhere,  but  only  in  parts  of  the  earth  ?  For 
either  he  neglected  the  other  parts,  or  he  was  unable  to  be 
everywhere  and  to  take  thought  for  everything.  For  if  he 
were,  so  to  speak,  in  an  eastern  country,  he  was  not  in  a 
western  country.  But  if  again,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  in 
a  western  country,  he  was  not  in  an  eastern  country.  But 
the  attribute  of  the  Most  High  and  Almighty  God,  and  the 
real  God,  is  this,  not  only  to  be  everywhere,  but  also  to  over 
see  all  things,  and  to  hear  all  men.  For  it  is  his  characteristic 
not  even  to  be  contained  in  one  place  :  if  it  were  otherwise, 
the  place  which  contains  him  will  be  found  greater  than  he  : 
for  that  which  contains  is  greater  than  that  which  is  con 
tained.  For  God  is  not  contained,  but  is  himself  the  place  of 
all  things.  But  why  is  it  also  that  Jupiter  has  left  Ida  ?  Is 
it  that  he  is  dead,  or  did  that  mountain  no  longer  please  him  ? 
Where  too  is  he  gone  ?  To  heaven  ?  No.  Will  you  say,  to 
Crete  ?  Yea  verily ;  where  also  his  tomb  is  shown,  up  to  this 
very  day.  You  will  say  again,  to  Pisa — for  it  is  he  who 
renders  famous  the  handiwork  of  Phidias  down  to  this  very 
time.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers 
and  the  poets. 

4.  Some  philosophers  of  the  Porch  deny  that  there  is  any 
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good  at  all,  or,  if  there  is,  they  say  that  God  cares  for  nothing 
but  himself.  It  was  altogether  the  folly  of  Epicurus  and 
Chrysippus  that  pronounced  these  opinions;  but  others  say 
that  there  is  spontaneousncss  in  all  things,  and  that  the 
world  is  uncreated,  and  nature  eternal,  and  generally  they 
have  dared  to  say  that  there  is  no  providence  of  God  :  but 
they  say  that  the  only  God  is  the  conscience  of  each  man. 
Others  again  define  God  to  be  the  spirit  that  pervades  every 
thing  :  but  Plato  and  those  of  his  sect,  acknowledge  God  to 
be  unbegotten,  and  the  father,  and  the  maker  of  all  things ; 
then  they  place  as  a  basis  God  and  matter  uncreated,  and  they 
say  that  this  is  coeval  with  God.  But  if  God  is  uncreated 
and  matter  uncreated,  God  is  no  longer  the  maker  of  all 
things,  according  to  the  Platonic  philosophers,  nor  is  any  sole 
government  shown  to  exist,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
But  moreover  as  God,  being  uncreated,  is  also  unchangeable, 
so  if  also  matter  was  uncreated,  it  was  both  unchangeable  and 
equal  to  God.  For  that  which  is  created,  may  be  changed 
and  altered  :  but  that  which  is  uncreated,  cannot  be  changed 
or  altered.  But  what  marvel  would  it  be,  if  God  made  the 
world  out  of  subject  matter?  for  a  man  also  who  is  an  artisan, 
when  he  has  taken  material  from  any  one,  makes  what  he 
pleases  out  of  it.  But  the  power  of  God  is  shown  in  this, 
that  he  makes  out  of  things  not  in  being  whatever  things  he 
wills,  as  also  to  give  a  soul  and  the  power  of  motion,  is  the 
office  of  no  other  person,  but  of  God  alone.  For  a  man  also 
makes  an  image,  but  he  cannot  give  reason,  and  breath  and 
sense  to  that  which  is  made  by  him.  But  God  possesses  the 
power  also  to  make  it  reasoning,  breathing,  sensitive.  As 
therefore  God  in  all  these  things  is  more  powerful  than  man, 
so  also  is  he  in  the  making  and  having  made,  out  of  things 
not  in  being  before,  the  things  that  be,  and  whatever  things  he 
will,  according  as  he  wills. 

5.  So  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  between 
philosophers  and  writers.  For  whereas  the  former  state  as 
above,  the  poet  Homer  is  found,  by  a  different  hypothesis,  to 
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introduce  the  generation,  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
gods  also:  for  he  says  [II.  £,  201], 

Oceanus,  sire  of  gods,  and  mother  Tetbys, 
From  which  all  rivers  spring  and  every  sea. 

In  saying  which,  he  no  longer  maintains  a  god.  For  who 
does  not  know  that  the  Ocean  is  water  ?  but,  if  water,  then 
not  a  god.  Yet  if  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things,  as  also  he 
is,  he  is  then  the  maker  both  of  the  water  and  of  the  seas. 
But  Hesiod  himself  also  has  declared  the  generation  not  only 
of  the  gods,  but  also  of  the  world  itself.  And  when  he  says 
that  the  world  was  created,  he  had  not  strength  to  say  by 
whom  it  was  created.  Moreover  also  he  spoke  of  the  gods 
Saturn  and  his  son  Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  and 
we  find  that  these  were  later  than  the  world.  He  relates 
moreover  also  that  Saturn  was  warred  against  by  Jupiter  his 
own  son.  For  he  says  thus  :  [Theog.  74] 

In  strength  beyond  his  father  Saturn,  he 
Gave  the  immortals  each  his  due,  due  honour 
To  each  assigned. 

Then  he  introduces  in  his  narrative  the  daughters  of  Jupiter, 
whom  also  he  calls  Muses,  of  whom  he  is  found  to  be  a  sup 
pliant,  wishing  to  learn  from  them  in  what  manner  all  things 
were  made.  For  he  says  [Theog.  104], 

Daughters  of  Jove,  I  hail  you  !  give  sweet  song 

And  sing  the  sacred  race  of  the  immortals, 

From  Earth  once  born  and  from  the  starry  Heavens 

And  sombre  night,  or  from  the  briny  sea. 

And  say  how  first  the  gods  and  earth  were  made. 

Elvers,  and  boundless  sea,  rising  in  billows, 

And  shining  stars,  and  the  wide  heaven  above. 

What  gods  from  them  were  born,  givers  of  gifts, 

How  they  dealt  out  earth's  wealth  and  shared  its  honours, 

And  dwelt  at  first  in  many-ridged  Olympus, 

Tell  me  ye  muses  of  Olympic  mansions 

This  from  the  first,  say  what  thing  first  was  made. 

Now  how  did  the  Muses  know  these  things  as  they  were 
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later  than  the  world  ?  or  how  could  they  tell  them  to  Hesiod, 
since  their  father  was  not  yet  born  ? 

C.  He  somehow  supposes  matter  as  connected  with  the 
creation,  when  he  says  [De  Orig.  Mundi], 

First  of  all  things  was  Chaos,  afterwards 
Broad-hosom'd  Earth,  ever  the  seat  secure 
Of  gods  who  hold  the  tops  of  dark  Olympus, 
And  misty  Tartarus  in  the  wide  earth's  howels. 
And  Love,  most  beauteous  of  immortal  gods. 
Care-loosing,  who  of  all  both  gods  and  men 
Shatters  their  souls  within  and  firmest  counsels. 
From  Chaos  Erebus  and  black  night  were  born. 
From  night  again  came  ^Ether  and  the  day, 
The  offspring  of  her  loves  with  Erebus. 
The  Earth  at  first  produced  her  one  compeer. 
The  starry  Heaven,  to  wrap  herself  withal, 
And  for  the  blessed  gods  a  seat  secure. 
She  bare  long  mountains,  lovely  seats  of  nymphs 
Divine,  who  dwell  in  valleys  mid  the  hills. 
She  bare  the  barren  sea,  swelling  in  billows, 
The  sea  without  love's  charms,  but  afterwards 
By  Heaven's  embrace,  she  bare  the  eddying  ocean. 

Though  he  said  these  things,  yet  even  thus  he  did  not  show 
by  whom  they  were  made.  For  if  Chaos  was  in  the  be 
ginning,  and  some  matter  uncreated  was  the  groundwork, 
who  was  it  that  arranged  this,  and  organized  and  changed  it  ? 
Did  matter  transform  and  change  itself,  (for  Jupiter  was  born 
some  time  later,  not  only  than  matter,  but  also  than  the 
world  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  ay  and  also  his  father  Saturn) 
or  rather  was  there  not  some  power  that  made  it,  I  mean  God 
who  also  arranged  it  ?  But  further,  he  is  found  to  talk 
nonsense  in  every  way,  and  to  contradict  himself;  for 
speaking  of  earth  and  heaven  and  the  sea,  he  means  that  the 
gods  were  born  from  these,  and  from  them  he  declares  there 
were  certain  terrible  men,  the  kinsmen  of  the  gods,  the  race 
of  the  Titans  and  the  Cyclops,  and  a  number  of  giants,  and  of 
the  Egyptian  deities,  or  rather  vain  men,  mentioned  by 
Apollonides  also  surnamed  Horapius,  in  his  book  entitled 
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Semenouthi,  and  in  his  other  histories,  on  the  worship  of  the 
Egyptians  and  their  kings, — and  all  their  busy  idleness. 

7.  What  hoots  it  to  tell  of  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Pluto  the  king  of  darkness,  and  Neptune  diving  into  the  sea, 
and  embracing  Melanippe,  and  begetting  a  son  that  devoured 
men,  or  whatever  things  writers  have  told  in  tragedy  con 
cerning  Jupiter's  children  :  even  they  themselves  tell  us  their 
birth,  that  they  were  men  begotten,  and  not  gods.  But 
Aristophanes  the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  named  the  Birds, 
endeavouring  to  describe  the  creation  of  the  world,  says  that 
an  egg  was  first  produced,  the  origin  of  the  world ;  he  says, 
[AmsT.  Av.  696] . 

A  wind-egg  first  Night  with  black  wings  produced. 

But  Satyrus  also,  describing  the  tribes  of  the  Alexandrians, 
beginning  with  Philopator  who  is  also  surnamed  Ptolemy, 
says  that  Bacchus  was  his  forefather.  Satyrus  says  as  follows, 
that  Deianeira  was  born  from  Bacchus  and  Althea  daughter 
of  Thestius.  But  from  her  and  Hercules  son  of  Jupiter,  I 
believe  was  born  Hyllus,  from  him  Cleodemus,  and  in  order 
Aristomachus,  Temenus,  Keisus,  Maron,  Thestius,  Acous, 
Aristomidas,  Caranus,  Coinus,  Turimmas,  Perdiccas,  Philip- 
pus,  Aeropus,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  Bocrus,  Meleager,  Arsinoe, 
from  her  and  Lagus,  Ptolemy  Soter,  from  him  and  Berenice, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  him  and  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  from  him  and  Berenice,  daughter  of  Magas  the 
king  of  Gyrene,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Thus  stands  the 
relationship  of  the  kings  of  Alexandria  with  Bacchus. 
Whence  also  the  tribes  are  distinguished  in  the  Dionysian 
district,  of  Althe,  from  Althea  who  was  the  wife  of  Bacchus, 
and  daughter  of  Thestius,  Deianeira  from  the  daughter  of 
Bacchus  and  Althea,  wife  of  Hercules;  from  whence  the 
tribes  among  them  have  their  surnames  :  of  Ariadne  from  the 
daughter  of  Minos  and  wife  of  Bacchus,  the  girl  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  own  father,  and  lay  with  Bacchus  in  strange  guise ; 
Thestis  from  Thestius  the  father  of  Althea :  Thoantis  from 
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Thoas  son  of  Bacchus;  Staphylis  from  Staphylus  son  of 
Bacchus ;  Eusenis  from  Eunos  son  of  Bacchus :  Maronis  from 
Maron  son  of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus :  for  all  these  were  sons 
of  Bacchus.  But  there  were  also  many  other  appellations 
and  are  even  unto  this  day,  the  Heracleidse  called  from  Her 
cules;  and  from  Apollo  the  Apollonidse  and  the  Apollonians, 
and  from  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  Poseidonians,  and  from 
Dis  (Jupiter)  the  Dians  and  the  Diogense. 

8.  And  why  need  I  enumerate  the  remaining  multitude  of 
such  names  and  genealogies  ?  So  that  all  those  who  are  called 
writers  and  poets  and  philosophers  in  every  way  carry  on  a 
mockery,  as  well  as  those  also  who  listen  to  them.  For  they 
have  rather  written  fables  and  idle  talk  about  their  gods, 
and  have  shown  them  to  be  not  gods  but  men,  some  of  them 
drunkards,  others  fornicators  and  murderers.  But  also  con 
cerning  the  generation  of  the  world,  they  have  recorded  things 
inconsistent  with  themselves  and  worthless,  first  that  some 
declared  the  world  to  be  uncreated,  as  we  showed  before,  and 
those  who  said  that  it  was  uncreated  and  nature  eternal,  said 
things  not  agreeing  with  those  who  declare  it  to  be  created. 
For  they  made  those  declarations  on  conjecture  and  by  human 
thought,  and  not  according  to  the  truth.  Others  again  have 
said  that  there  is  a  providence,  and  have  nullified  the  doctrines 
of  the  others.  Aratus  for  instance  says  : — 

From  Jove  begin  we ;  men  must  not  leave  Jove 
Unsung ;  for  all  our  ways  are  full  of  Jove, 
And  all  men's  market-places,  the  sea  too 
Is  full,  and  harbours  ;  all  have  need  of  Jove. 
His  race  we  are :  he  merciful  to  men 
Gives  fav'ring  signs,  calls  people  to  their  work, 
Reminding  them  of  life,  shows  when  the  soil 
Is  best  to  plough  and  dig,  says  when  the  hour 
Favours  to  trench  plants,  and  to  sow  all  seeds. 

To  whom  then  shall  we  trust,  to  this  Aratus  or  to  Sophocles 
who  says  [(Ed.  Tyr.  88], 

Of  naught  is  certain  providence ; 

Tis  best  to  live  at  random  as  one  may. 
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Again  Homer  agrees  with  him  :  for  he  says, 

Jove  multiplies  men's  virtue  and  diminishes. 
Simonides  also, 

Without  the  gods  none  ever  virtue  got, 
Nor  state,  nor  mortal,  God  is  all  in  counsel  : 
Naught  is  in  men  without  calamity. 

So  also  Euripides, 

To  men  can  nothing  he  without  the  gods. 
And  Menander, 

None  takes  thought  for  us,  or  else  God  alone 
And  again  Euripides, 

For  when  it  seemeth  good  to  God  to  save  us, 
He  gives  full  many  occasion  for  our  safety. 

And  Thestius, 

God  willing,  e'en  upon  a  willow  sailing, 
You  sail  in  safety. 

And  in  a  thousand  other  such  expressions,  they  have  spoken 
things  inconsistent  with  themselves.     Sophocles,  for  instance, 
in  another  place  speaks  of  a  want  of  providence  : 
No  mortal  overleaps  the  stroke  of  Jove. 

But  they  have  also  introduced  a  multitude  of  gods  or  have 
described  a  monarchy,  and,  in  opposition  to  those  who  have 
declared  a  providence,  they  have  said  there  is  none.  Where 
fore  Euripides  confesses  in  these  words, 

In  vain  we  toil  in  hope  'hout  many  things, 
Labour  enduring,  whilst  we  nothing  know. 

And  they  unwillingly  confess  that  they  know  not  the  truth, 
but  inspired  by  daemons,  and  instigated  by  them,  they  said 
what  they  said,  through  them.  For  indeed  the  poets,  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  as  they  say,  inspired  by  the  Muses,  spoke  from 
imagination  and  in  error,  and  not  by  a  pure  spirit  but  a  false 
one.  It  is  clearly  proved  from  this  also,  that  those  who  are 
sometimes  possessed  with  the  daemons  up  to  the  present  day, 
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are  exorcised  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  the  false  spirits 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  dseinons,  who  at  that  time 
also  operated  upon  those  men.  Sometimes,  however,  some  of 
these  getting  their  souls  cleared  from  the  influence  of  those 
daemons  spake  things  in  harmony  with  the  prophets,  for  a  wit 
ness  both  to  them  and  to  all  men,  concerning  the  monarchy 
of  God  and  the  judgment,  and  the  other  things  which  they 
spoke  about. 

9.  But  the  men  of  God,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  becoming  prophets,  were  inspired  by  God 
himself,  and  made  wise,  taught  of  God,  and  holy,  and  righte 
ous.     Wherefore  also  they  were  thought  worthy  to  receive 
this  recompence,  becoming  instruments  of  God,  and  receiving 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  him,  by  which  wisdom  they  spake 
also  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  all  the  other 
subjects.     For  they  also  foretold  about  plagues,  and  famines, 
and  wars.     And  these  were  not  one  or  two,  but  many  at  vari 
ous  times  and  seasons  among  the  Hebrews  (and  also  the 
Sibyl  among  the  Greeks),  and  they  all  spoke  things  in  unison 
and  harmony  with  one  another,  both  of  the  things  that  hap 
pened  before  them,  and  the  things  of  their  own  time,  and  the 
things  that  are  now  brought  to  completion  among  us.   Where 
fore  also  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be  so  in  the  case  of  future 
events  also,  according  as  the  first  events  have  been  fulfilled. 

10.  And  first  they  have  taught  us  with  one  consent,  that 
God  made  all  things  out  of  things  not  in  being.     For  nothing 
was  coeval  with  God  :  but  being  himself  his  own  centre,  and 
wanting  nothing,  and  going  back  before  all  ages,  he  wished 
to  create  man  to  whom  he  might  give  a  knowledge  of  himself. 
For  him  then  he  first  made  ready  the  world.     For  he  that  is 
created,  also  standeth  in  need,  but  he  that  is  uncreated,  need- 
eth  nothing.     God  then,  having  his  own  Word  placed  in  his 
own  bowels,  begat  him  with  his  own  wisdom,  having  sent  him 
forth  before  all  things.     This  Word  he  had  as  the  minister  of 
the  things  that  were  made  by  him,  and  by  him  he  made  all 
things.      He   is   called   the    principle   because   he   has   the 
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principal  authority  and  is  lord  over  all  the  things  that  were 
made  by  him.  He  then  being  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  be 
ginning,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest,  came 
down  to  the  prophets,  and  through  them  spake  about  the  cre 
ation  of  the  world,  and  all  the  other  things.  For  the  pro 
phets  were  not  born  when  the  world  was  made ;  but  only  the 
wisdom  that  was  in  him,  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  his  holy 
Word  that  is  ever  present  with  him  :  Wherefore  also  he  thus 
speaks  by  Solomon  the  prophet,  "  When  he  prepared  the  hea 
vens,  I  was  there;  ....  when  he  made  strong  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  I  was  with  him  arranging  them." 
[Prov.  viii.]  But  Moses  who  was  also  many  years  before 
Solomon,  or  rather  the  Word  of  God,  says  through  him  as 
through  an  instrument,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  [Gen.  i,  1.]  First  he  names  the 
beginning  and  the  creation :  then  he  thus  introduces  God. 
For  it  is  not  right  to  name  God  idly  and  in  vain.  For  the 
divine  wisdom  foreknew  that  some  were  likely  to  talk  non 
sense,  and  to  name  a  multitude  of  gods  that  never  existed. 
In  order  therefore  that  the  true  God  might  be  known  by  his 
works,  and  that  God  made  by  his  Word  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  all  things  in  them,  he  said  "  In  the  beginning  God 
made  the  heaven  and  the  earth/'  Then  having  mentioned 
the  creation,  he  tells  us,  "  But  the  earth  was  invisible  and 
disordered,  and  darkness  was  over  the  deep,  and  a  spirit 
of  God  was  borne  over  the  water."  [Gen.  i,  2,  3.]  These 
things  the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  among  the  first,  that  matter 
somehow  was  created,  having  been  produced  by  God,  from 
which  God  made  and  fashioned  the  world. 

11.  But  the  beginning  of  the  creation  is  light ;  since  light 
makes  manifest  things  when  set  in  order.  Wherefore  he 
says,  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good,"  namely,  that 
it  was  good  for  man :  "  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
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first  day.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the 
waters.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
called  the  firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the  morn 
ing  were  the  second  day.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and 
let  the  dry  land  appear  :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the 
dry  land  Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  Seas :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God 
said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is 
in  itself,  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so.  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his 
kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  third  day.  And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years  :  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  made  two  great  lights ;  the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he 
made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the 
day  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dark 
ness  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  fourth  day.  And  God  said,  Let  the 
waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma 
ment  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed  them, 
saying,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
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seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day.  And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind : 
and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness  :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female 
created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth.  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yield 
ing  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  saw 
every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day.  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 
them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  His 
work  which  He  had  made." 

12.  But  no  man  is  able  worthily  to  set  forth  the  description 
and  full  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  six  days,  not  even  if 
he  had  ten  thousand  mouths  and  ten  thousand  tongues.  Not 
even  if  a  man  should  live  ten  thousand  years,  sojourning  in 
this  life,  not  even  then  would  he  be  able  to  say  anything  suit 
ably  to  such  things,  on  account  of  their  exceeding  magnitude, 
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and  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  found  in  this  work  of 
six  days  before  mentioned.  Many  writers  indeed  have  imi 
tated  it,  and  have  tried  to  make  a  description  about  these 
things,  and  having  taken  from  thence  their  hints,  either  about 
the  creation  of  the  world,  or  about  the  nature  of  man,  have 
not  even  given  forth  a  slender  spark  worthy  of  the  truth. 
But  the  things  said  by  the  philosophers  or  writers  and  poets, 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  belief,  because  they  have  been  orna 
mented  by  style.  But  their  meaning  is  shown  to  be  foolish 
and  vain,  because  the  quantity  of  their  bombastic  words  is 
great ;  and  the  smallest  portion  of  truth  is  not  found  in  them. 
For  even  also  if  anything  seems  to  have  been  spoken  by  them 
truly,  it  is  mixed  up  with  error.  For,  as  a  deleterious  drug 
mixed  up  with  honey  or  wine,  or  any  other  thing,  makes  the 
whole  hurtful  and  useless,  so  also  their  verbiage  is  found  to 
be  vain  talk,  and  rather  an  injury  to  those  who  listen  to  it. 
As  also  concerning  the  seventh  day,  which  all  men  speak  of, 
but  the  greater  number  know  nothing  about :  for  what  is 
called  Sabbath  among  the  Hebrews,  is  interpreted  Hebdomas 
in  Greek,  which  is  named  indeed  over  every  nation  of  men, 
but  they  do  not  know  for  what  reason  they  call  it  so.  But 
whereas  Hesiod  the  poet  says  that  Erebus  was  born  from 
Chaos,  and  the  Earth,  and  that  Love  ruled,  according  to  him, 
over  gods  and  men,  his  expression  is  shown  to  be  weak  and 
cold,  and  foreign  from  the  whole  truth.  For  God  ought  not 
to  be  overcome  by  pleasure :  since  even  prudent  men  abstain 
from  all  disgraceful  pleasure  and  base  desire. 

13.  But  whereas  also  he  begins  below  about  earthly  things 
and  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  things  that  were  made,  his 
conception  is  human,  and  humble  and  altogether  weak,  as  re 
ferred  to  God.  For  man,  who  lives  below,  begins  to  build 
from  the  earth,  and  is  unable  to  make  properly  even  the  roof, 
unless  he  has  laid  a  foundation.  But  the  power  of  God  is 
shown  from  this,  that  he  first  makes  out  of  nothing  the  things 
that  be,  according  as  he  pleases.  For  the  things  that  are  im 
possible  among  men,  are  possible  with  God.  Wherefore  also 
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the  prophet  said  that  the  creation  of  heaven  first  took  place, 
spreading  forth  a  sort  of  roof,  when  he  says,  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven,  that  is,  that  heaven  was  made  through 
the  beginning  [or  principle],  as  Ave  showed  before.  He 
says  that  the  earth  was  virtually  a  groundwork  and  foundation, 
and  the  deep  a  multitude  of  waters,  and  darkness,  because  the 
heaven  which  was  made  by  God,  covered,  as  if  it  were  a  lid, 
the  waters  with  the  earth.  But  the  spirit  which  was  borne 
over  the  water,  was  what  God  gave  to  the  creation  to  produce 
living  animals,  as  the  soul  to  a  man,  blending  the  thin  with 
the  thin,  (for  the  spirit  is  thin  and  the  water  is  thin)  so  that 
the  spirit  may  nurture  the  water,  and  the  water  with  the 
spirit  may  nurture  the  creation,  pervading  it  in  every  direction. 
It  was  then  one  spirit,  which,  holding  the  place  of  light,  was 
in  the  midst  between  the  water  and  the  heaven,  in  order  that 
the  darkness  might  in  no  manner  communicate  with  the 
heaven  which  is  nearer  to  God,  before  God  said  Let  there  be 
light.  The  heaven  then  being  as  a  roof  held  together  the 
matter,  which  was  like  earth :  for  another  prophet,  by  name 
Esaias,  spoke  also  concerning  the  heaven,  saying  [11,  22], 
"  This  is  the  God  that  made  the  heaven  as  a  roof  and  spread 
it  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in."  The  command  of  God  therefore, 
that  is  his  word,  shining  like  a  lamp  in  a  closed  chamber, 
gave  light  to  the  earth  beneath  the  heaven,  having  made 
the  light  separate  from  the  world.  And  God  called  the  light 
Day,  but  the  darkness  Night.  Man  would  not  have  known 
how  to  call  the  light  Day,  or  the  darkness  Night :  nor  indeed 
the  other  things,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  naming  from  God 
who  made  them.  In  the  first  groundwork  therefore  of  the 
history  and  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  Holy  Writ  spake 
not  concerning  this  firmament,  but  concerning  another  heaven 
that  is  invisible  to  us,  after  which  this  heaven,  which  is  visible 
to  us,  is  called  the  firmament,  on  which  is  taken  up  the  half 
of  the  water,  that  it  may  be  for  mankind  in  rains,  showers  and 
dew.  But  the  other  half  of  the  water  was  left  on  the  earth 
for  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  seas.  Whilst  then  the  water 
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was  still  covering  the  earth,  especially  hollow  places,  God, 
through  his  word,  made  the  water  to  be  gathered  together  into 
one  gathering,  and  the  dry  land  to  be  visible,  it  having  before 
been  invisible.  The  land  then  becoming  visible,  was  still  un 
formed.  God  therefore  formed  and  furnished  it  with  all  kinds 
of  herbs  and  seeds  and  plants. 

14.  For  the  rest,  consider  the  variety  and  diversified  beauty 
and  number  of  these  things,  and  that  the  resurrection  is 
shown  forth  by  them,  as  a  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  all 
men  which  is  about  to  be.  For  who  will  not  admire  when  he 
reflects  that  a  fig-tree  grows  from  a  small  seed  of  a  fig,  or 
that  the  greatest  trees  grow  from  the  other  smallest  seeds. 
But  we  say  that  the  world  is  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  the  sea. 
For  as  the  sea,  if  it  had  not  the  flowing  and  the  supply  of 
rivers  and  fountains  to  support  it,  Avould  long  ago  have  been 
dried  up  from  its  saltness :  thus  also  the  world,  if  it  had  not  the 
law  of  God  and  the  prophets  flowing  and  welling  forth  sweet 
ness  and  mercy,  and  righteousness,  and  the  doctrine  of  God's 
holy  commandments,  would  already  have  fainted  by  the 
wickedness  and  sin  that  abounds  in  it.  And,  as  the  islands 
in  the  sea  are  some  inhabited  and  well-watered,  and  produce 
fruit,  having  anchorages  and  harbours,  to  the  end  that  those 
who  are  caught  in  a  storm  may  have  refuge  therein  :  so  God 
has  given  to  the  world,  disturbed  and  beaten  about  by  sin, 
places  of  meeting,  that  is  holy  churches,  in  which  like  the 
harbours  having  good  anchorages  in  the  islands,  the  true  doc 
trines  are :  to  which  those  who  seek  safety,  flee  for  refuge, 
being  lovers  of  the  truth,  and  wishing  to  escape  the  anger  and 
judgment  of  God.  And  as  others  of  the  islands  are  rocky 
and  without  water,  and  without  fruit,  and  abound  in  wild 
beasts,  and  are  uninhabitable,  to  the  hurt  of  those  who  sail 
and  encounter  storms,  in  which  their  ships  are  crushed,  and 
those  who  disembark  upon  them  perish,  so  are  the  doctrines 
of  error,  I  mean  of  the  heresies,  which  destroy  those  who  go 
over  to  them.  For  they  are  not  guided  by  the  word  of  truth, 
but  as  pirates,  when  they  have  filled  their  ships  [with  men], 
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run  them  in  upon  the  aforesaid  rocks,  that  they  may  destroy 
them,  so  it  happens  also  to  those  who  wander  from  the  truth, 
that  they  are  ruined  by  their  error. 

15.  On  the  fourth  day  the  great  lights  were  made.  For 
God,  having  foreknowledge,  knew  the  idle  talk  of  the  vain 
philosophers,  how  they  were  likely  to  say  that  things  which  grow 
upon  the  earth  were  from  the  elements,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  set  God  at  naught.  That  the  truth  therefore  might  be 
shown,  the  plants  and  the  seeds  were  made  earlier  than  the 
elements.  For  those  things  which  are  later  cannot  make  the 
things  which  are  before  them.  These  things  contain  the 
model  and  type  of  a  great  mystery :  for  the  sun  is  in  the  type 
of  God ;  but  the  moon  of  man.  And  as  the  sun  differs  much 
from  the  moon  in  power  and  glory,  so  does  God  differ  much 
from  humanity;  and,  as  the  sun  always  remains  full,  never 
becoming  less,  so  does  God  always  remain  perfect,  being  full 
of  all  power  and  intelligence  and  wisdom  and  immortality  and 
all  good  things.  But  the  moon  wanes  with  the  month,  and 
decays  in  powers,  being  in  the  type  of  man ;  she  is  then  born 
again  and  grows  bigger,  to  furnish  a  demonstration  of  the 
resurrection  that  will  be  hereafter.  In  the  same  way  also  the 
three  days  that  were  before  the  great  lights,  are  types  of  the 
triad  of  God,  and  of  his  word,  and  of  his  wisdom.  But  the 
fourth  type  is  man  that  needs  light,  so  that  there  may  be 
God,  the  word,  wisdom,  man.  On  this  account  also  on  the 
fourth  day  were  made  the  great  lights.  But  the  placing  of  the 
stars  conveys  to  us  the  economy  and  order  of  those  who  are 
righteous  and  pious,  and  observe  the  law  and  the  command 
ments  of  God.  For  the  bright  and  shining  stars  are  for  the 
imitation  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore  also  they  remain  un 
varying,  never  moving  from  place  to  place.  But  those  which 
hold  the  second  order  of  brightness,  are  types  of  the  people  of 
the  just.  Those  again  which  change  and  flee  from  place  to 
place,  which  arc  also  called  planets,  are  themselves  also  a  type 
of  the  men  who  depart  from  God,  and  leave  his  law  and  his 
commandments. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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16.  On  the  fifth  day  were  produced  the  animals  from  the 
waters,  through  which  in  these  things  also  is  shown  the  mani 
fold  wisdom  of  God.     For  who  could  number  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  kind  in  them  ?     Moreover  also  the  things  pro 
duced  by  the  waters  were  blessed  by  God,  that  this  also  might 
be  for  a  proof  that  men  will  receive  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  through  water  and  the  washing  of  regeneration,  all 
those  who  come  to  the  truth,  and  are  born  again,  and  receive 
blessing  from  God.     But  both  the  whales  and  the  carnivorous 
birds  are  in  the  likeness  of  covetous  men  and  of  transgressors. 
For  as  fishes  and  birds,  being  of  one  nature,  remain  some  of 
them  in  that  which  belongs  to  their  nature,  not  injuring  those 
which  are  weaker  than  themselves,  but  keep  the  law  of  God 
and  eat  from  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  but  some  of  them  trans 
gress  God's  law  by  eating  flesh  and  injure  those  which  are 
weaker  than  themselves  :  so  also  just  men,  keeping  the  law  of 
God,  hurt  or  injure  no  one,  but  live  righteously  and  justly, 
but  the  rapacious,  murderers  and  atheists,  are  like  whales,  and 
wild  beasts,  and  carnivorous  birds ;  for  by  their  power  they 
devour  those  who  are  weaker  than  themselves.    Thus  the  race 
of  fishes  and  reptiles  having  a  share  in  the  blessing  of  God, 
have  nothing  peculiar  to  themselves. 

17.  On  the  sixth  day,  God,  having  made  the  quadrupeds 
and  the  wild  beasts  and  the  reptiles  of  the  land,  says  nothing 
of  blessing,  leaving  the  blessing  for  man,  whom  he  was  about 
to  create  on  the  sixth  day.     But  at  the  same  time  both  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  wild  beasts  were  meant  to  be  the  type  of 
some  men  who  know  not  God  and  are  unholy,  and  savour  of 
earthly  things,  and  do  not  repent.     For  those  who  turn  from 
their  lawlessness  and  live  righteously,  fly  aloft  in  soul,  like 
birds,  savouring  of  the  things  that  are  above,  and  doing  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  will  of  God.     But  those  who  know  not  God, 
and  are  unholy,  are  like  the  birds  which  have  wings,  but  are 
not  able  to  fly,  and  to  run  up  to  the  heights  of  the  deity. 
Thus  also  such  are  called  men,  but  they  savour  of  downward 
and  earthly  things,  being  weighed  down  by  their  sins.     But 
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the  wild  beasts  (thereid)  are  called  so  from  their  being  hunted 
(thereuo),  not  as  having  been  bad  or  deadly  from  the  beginning: 
for  nothing  was  made  bad  by  God,  but  all  things  good  and 
very  good :  and  the  sin  of  man  made  them  bad.  For  man 
having  transgressed,  they  also  transgressed.  For  as,  when  the 
master  of  a  house  himself  docs  right,  his  domestics  also 
necessarily  live  in  a  well-regulated  manner  :  but  if  the  master 
offend,  the  servants  also  offend  with  him ;  in  the  same  way 
also,  if  there  be  any  sin  in  the  man  who  is  the  master,  the 
servants  also  sin  with  him.  When  therefore  a  man  has  gone 
back  to  that  which  is  according  to  his  nature,  no  longer  doing 
ill,  they  also  return  to  their  original  sinlessness. 

18.  But  as  to  the  subject  of  man's  creation,  the  work  be 
stowed  upon  it  is  indescribable  for  a  man,  though  Holy  Writ 
hath  a  short  description  about  him.     For  in  God's  saying,  I 
will  make  man  after  our  image  and  after  our  likeness,  first,  he 
shows  the  dignity  of  man.     For  God,  having  made  all  things 
by  his  word,  and  deeming  all  things  as  accessaries  only,  looks 
upon  the  making  of  man  as  the  only  worthy  work  of  his  own 
hands.     Further  also,  as  needing  assistance,  God  is  found  to 
say,  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  after  our  likeness. 
He  said,  Let  us  make,  to  no  other  than  to  his  own  word  and 
to   his   own   wisdom.     But   when   he   had  made  him,    and 
blessed  him  to  grow  and  fill  the  earth,  he  placed  under  him 
all  things  to  be  in  subjection  and  to  minister  to  him.     But 
he  appointed  him  also  in  the  beginning  to  have  his  living 
from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  seeds,  and  the  herbs, 
and  the  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  bade  the  animals  to  live 
with  man,  so  that  they  also  might  cat  from  all  the  seeds  of 
the  earth. 

19.  Thus  God,  having  completed  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  all  things  as  many  as  are  in  them,  on  the 
sixth  day,  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works  which 
he  had  made.     Then  Holy  Writ  sums  up  thus,  saying,  This 
is  the  book  of  the  generation  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth,  when 
they  were  made,  in  the  day  that  God  made  the  heaven  and 
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the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  was  made,  and 
every  grass  of  the  field  before  it  grew.  For  God  had  not 
rained  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 
ground  [Gen.  ii,  4,  5].  By  this  he  signified  to  us  that  all  the 
earth  also  at  that  time  was  watered  by  a  divine  fountain,  and 
had  no  need  that  man  should  work  it,  but  the  earth  shed 
forth  all  things  spontaneously  by  the  command  of  God,  that 
man  might  not  faint  with  labour.  But  that  the  making  may 
be  plainly  shown,  so  that  it  might  not  appear  to  be  an  endless 
question  among  men,  whereas  it  was  said  by  God,  "  Let  us 
make  man,"  and  the  making  of  him  has  not  yet  been  declared, 
the  Scripture  teaches  us  saying,  "  A  fountain  went  up  from 
the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  and  God 
made  man  mould  from  the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  face 
the  breath  of  life,  and  man  was  made  into  a  living  soul"  [Gen. 
ii,  6,  7] .  Wherefore  also  the  soul  has  been  named  immortal 
by  most  men.  But  after  he  made  man,  God  chose  out  for 
him  a  place  in  the  regions  of  the  east,  superior  in  light, 
shining  with  a  brighter  atmosphere,  and  having  all  kinds  of 
good  plants,  in  which  he  placed  the  man. 

20.  Scripture  thus  embraces  the  words  of  the  Sacred 
History  :  "  And  God  planted  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  east, 
and  placed  there  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and  God 
caused  to  grow  out  of  the  ground  every  tree  that  is  beautiful 
to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  But  a  river  went  forth  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden :  from  thence  it  is  separated  into  four  heads.  The 
name  of  the  one  is  Phison :  this  is  it  which  compasseth  all 
the  land  of  Evilat,  where  there  is  gold  :  but  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good  :  there  is  also  carbuncle  and  the  onyx-stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Geon  :  this  compasseth 
all  the  land  of  Ethiopia ;  and  the  third  river  is  Tigris :  this  is 
that  which  goeth  out  over  against  the  Syrians.  But  the 
fourth  river  is  Euphrates.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man 
which  he  had  made,  and  placed  him  in  the  garden  to  dress  it 
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and  to  keep  it,  and  God  commanded  Adam,  saying,  From 
every  tree  in  the  garden  thou  shalt  freely  eat,  but  from  the 
tree  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  from  it.  In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  from  it,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  And 
the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  for  the  man  to  be  alone, 
let  us  make  for  him  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  God  made 
moreover  out  of  the  earth  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
all  the  birds  of  the  heaven,  and  brought  them  to  Adam, 
and  every  thing  which  Adam  called  them,  every  living  soul, 
this  is  the  name  of  it.  And  Adam  called  names  for  all  the 
cattle,  and  for  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  for  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  But  for  Adam  was  not  found  an  help  like  to  him. 
And  God  threw  a  trance  over  Adam,  and  he  slept,  and  he 
took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  filled  up  the  flesh  instead  of  it,  and 
the  Lord  God  formed  the  rib  which  he  had  taken  from  Adam 
into  a  woman,  and  led  her  to  Adam,  and  Adam  said,  This 
now  is  bone  out  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  out  of  my  flesh.  She 
shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 
On  this  account  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  into  one 
flesh.  And  the  two  were  naked,  both  Adam  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed."  [Gen.  ii,  10-25.] 

21.  "Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of 
the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto 
the  woman,  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  ?  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  God 
hath  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest 
ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die :  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
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her ;  and  he  did  eat.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and  they  sewed  fig 
leaves  together,  and  made  themselves  aprons.  And  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 
And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him, 
Where  art  thou?  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 
garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked ;  and  I  hid 
myself.  And  He  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  ? 
Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  not  eat?  And  the  man  said,  The  woman 
whom  Thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the  woman  said, 
The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God 
said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.  Unto  the  woman 
he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  concep 
tion  ;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children ;  and  thy 
desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 
And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ;  in  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  :  for  dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return/'  [Gen.  iii.  1-19.] 

22.  You  will  say  to  me  then,  you  tell  me  that  God  cannot 
be  comprised  in  place :  how  then  do  you  now  say  that  he 
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walked  in  the  garden  ?  Hear  what  I  say.  The  God  and 
Father  of  all  things  is  not  to  be  contained,  and  is  not  found 
in  space;  for  there  is  no  place  of  rest  for  him.  But  his 
word,  by  which  he  made  all  things,  being  his  power  and  his 
wisdom,  taking  the  form  of  the  father  and  lord  of  all  things, 
came  into  the  garden  in  the  person  of  God,  and  conversed 
with  Adam.  For  Holy  Writ  also  itself  teaches  us  that  Adam 
said  he  heard  the  voice.  Now  what  else  is  a  voice,  but  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  also  his  son  ?  Not  as  the  poets  and 
mythographers  mean,  sons  born  of  copulation,  but  as  truth 
describes  the  word,  which  is  even  more  implanted  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  For  before  anything  was  made,  God  had  him 
for  a  counsellor,  which  was  his  own  mind  and  prudence.  But 
when  God  wished  to  do  whatever  things  he  intended,  he 
begat  this  Word,  uttered  forth,  first-begotten  of  all  creation, 
not  depriving  himself  of  the  word,  but  begetting  a  Word,  and 
conversing  always  with  his  Word.  Whence  the  holy  scriptures 
teach  us,  and  all  those  who  received  the  spirit,  of  whom  John 
says,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God;"  showing  that  at  first 
God  was  alone,  and  in  him  the  Word.  Then  he  says,  "  And 
the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  through  him,  and 
without  him  was  not  even  one  thing  made."  The  Word  then 
being  God,  and  born  from  God,  whenever  the  Father  of  all 
things  pleases,  he  sends  him  into  a  place,  and  coming  thither 
he  is  both  heard  and  seen,  being  sent  by  him,  and  he  is  thus 
found  in  space. 

23.  God  then  made  man  on  the  sixth  day,  but  he  manifested 
the  formation  of  him  after  the  seventh  day,  when  also  he 
made  the  garden,  that  he  might  be  in  a  better  place  and  a 
superior  abode.  And  the  fact  itself  shows  that  these  things 
are  true.  For  how  can  we  fail  to  perceive  the  pangs  which 
women  suffer  in  child-birth,  whilst  yet  after  this  they  feel  for- 
getfulness  of  the  pain,  that  the  word  of  God  might  be  fulfilled, 
to  the  increasing  and  multiplying  of  the  race  of  men  ?  How 
can  we  fail  to  see  the  condemnation  of  the  serpent  also,  how 
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hateful  he  is,  crawling  upon  his  belly  and  eating  the  dirt : 
that  this  also  may  be  to  us  for  a  proof  of  the  things  we  have 
before  said  ? 

24.  God  then  further  produced  out  of  the  earth  every  tree 
fair  to  look  on,  and  good  for  food,  for  in  the  beginning  were 
those  only  that  were  produced  on  the  third  day,  plants  and 
seeds  and  herbs,  but  those  in  the  garden  were  produced  of 
superior  beauty  and  elegance  :  since  also  it  was  named  the 
nursery  planted  by  God :  and  the  world  also  had  the  other 
plants  like  unto  them  :  but  the  two  trees,  the  one  of  life,  and 
the  other  of  knowledge,  the  rest  of  the  earth  had  not :  but 
these  were  in  the  garden  alone.  But  that  the  garden  is  the 
earth,  and  planted  on  the  earth,  the  Scripture  saith,  and  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  towards  the  east,  and  placed  there 
the  man,  and  God  produced  further  from  the  earth  every  tree 
beautiful  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food.  Now  in  the  words 
"from  the  earth,"  and  "in  the  east,"  Holy  Writ  clearly 
teaches  us  that  the  garden  is  under  the  heaven,  which  the 
east  also  and  the  earth  are  under.  That  which  is  called  Eden 
in  Hebrew,  is  interpreted  delight.  He  signified  that  a  river 
went  forth  out  of  Eden,  watered  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
was  parted  into  four  heads :  two  of  which,  those  called  Phison 
and  Geon,  water  the  eastern  parts,  especially  the  Geon,  which 
encompasses  all  the  land  of  ^Ethiopia,  which  they  say  appears 
in  Egypt  as  called  the  Nile.  But  the  other  two  rivers  are 
clearly  known  among  us,  those  called  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  For  they  border  upon  our  climates.  But  God, 
when  He  had  placed  man,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  the  gar 
den,  to  work  it  and  take  care  of  it,  commanded  him  to  eat 
from  all  the  fruits,  that  is,  also  from  the  tree  of  life,  but  he 
commanded  him  not  to  eat  from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But 
God  removed  him  from  the  earth,  out  of  which  he  had  been 
made,  into  the  garden,  giving  him  a  starting-point  of  advance 
ment,  that  growing  and  becoming  perfect,  and  further  also 
being  declared  a  god,  he  might  so  also  ascend  into  heaven. 
For  the  man  had  been  half-way,  neither  mortal  wholly,  nor 
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immortal  generally,  but  capable  of  both :  so  also  the  place, 
the  garden,  as  for  beauty,  was  made  half-way  between  the 
world  and  heaven ;  having  immortality.  But  by  the  expres 
sion  work,  he  signifies  no  other  labour,  but  keeping  the  com 
mandment  of  God,  so  that  he  might  not  ruin  himself  by 
disobedience,  as  also  he  ruined  himself  by  sin. 

25.  The  tree  of  knowledge  was  in  itself  good,  and  its  fruit 
good.  For  it  was  not  the  tree  that  conveyed  the  death,  as 
some  think,  but  the  transgression.  There  was  nothing  else 
in  the  fruit,  but  only  knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  good, 
when  one  uses  it  properly.  But  Adam,  in  his  age,  was  still  a 
child ;  wherefore  he  was  not  yet  able  to  contain  knowledge. 
For  even  now,  when  a  child  is  born,  he  is  not  at  once  able  to 
eat  bread,  but  is  first  fed  with  milk,  and  then,  with  the  pro 
gress  of  his  age,  he  comes  also  to  solid  food.  Thus  it  would 
have  been  to  Adam  also.  Wherefore  also  God,  not  from 
being  jealous  of  him,  as  some  think,  bade  him  not  eat  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  Further  also  he  wishes  to  prove  him, 
if  he  was  obedient  to  his  commandment :  but  at  the  same  time 
also  he  wished  the  man  to  remain  for  a  longer  time  simple  and 
innocent  as  a  child.  For  this  is  holy,  not  only  with  God,  but 
also  among  men,  to  be  subject  to  one's  parents  in  simplicity 
and  innocence.  But,  if  it  behoves  children  to  be  subject  to 
their  parents,  how  much  more  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all  ? 
Further  also  it  is  unseemly  for  infant  children  to  be  high- 
minded  above  their  age.  For  as  a  man  grows  with  time  to  a 
standard,  so  does  he  also  in  his  mind.  But  as,  when  a  law 
commands  a  man  to  withhold  from  any  thing,  and  he  does 
not  listen,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  not  the  law  which  gives  the 
punishment,  but  his  disobedience  and  transgression.  For  a 
father  also  sometimes  commands  his  own  son  to  abstain  from 
things,  and,  when  he  is  not  obedient  to  his  father's  injunction, 
he  is  beaten  and  gets  punishment  for  his  transgression :  and  at 
once  it  is  not  those  things  which  cause  the  stripes,  but  the  trans 
gression  creates  insolence  in  him  who  is  disobedient.  Thus 
also  transgression  caused  to  the  first  man  that  he  should  be  cast 
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out  of  the  garden, — not  as  if  the  tree  of  knowledge  had  any 
thing  hurtful  in  it :  but  the  man  drew  toil,  sorrow,  and  pain 
from  his  transgression,  and  in  the  end  fell  under  death. 

26.  And  God  did  a  great  benefit  to  man  in  this,  that  he  did 
not  continue  to  be  in  sin  for  ever,  but  somehow,  in  the  man 
ner  of  exile,  He  cast  him  out  of  the  garden,  that  through 
punishment,  when  he  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  sin  for  a 
fixed  time  and  been  chastened,  he  might  afterwards  be  called 
back.     Wherefore  also   when  the  man  was  created  in  this 
world,  it  is  written  under  the  form  of  a  mystery  in  Genesis, 
as  if  he  had  twice  been  placed  in  the  garden;  so  that  the  once 
was  fulfilled  when  he  was  placed,  but  the  second  time  will  be 
fulfilled  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment.     Not  but 
that,  as  a  vessel,  when  on  being  made  it  has  any  fault,  is  re- 
melted  or  remodeled,  that  it  may  become  again  new  and 
whole,  so  is  it  also  with  man  by  death.     For  he  is  virtually 
broken,  that  he  may  be  found  whole  at  the  resurrection,  I 
mean  spotless  and  righteous,  and  immortal.     But  as  to  God's 
having  called  and  said,  Where  art  thou,  Adam  ?  God  did  it, 
not  because  He  was  ignorant  of  this  point,  but  being  long- 
suffering,  He  gave  him  an  occasion  of  repentance  and  of  con 
fession. 

27.  But  some  one  then  will  say  to  us,  Wras  man  by  nature 
mortal  ?     By  no  means.     What  then,  immortal  ?     Nor  do  we 
say  even  that.     Some  one  will  say,  Was  he  then  nothing  ? 
Nor  yet  that,  say  I.     He  was  then  by  nature  neither  mortal 
nor  immortal.     For  if  God  had  made  him  immortal  from  the 
first,  he  would  have  made  him  a  god.    Again,  if  He  had  made 
him  mortal,  God  would  have  been  thought  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  death.     He  made  him  then  neither  immortal  nor 
mortal,  but,  as  we  have  said  above,  capable  of  both,  to  the  end 
that,  if  he  inclined  towards  immortality,  keeping  the  com 
mandment  of  God,  he  might  receive  from  Him  immortality 
as  his  reward,  and  become  a  god.     But  if  on  the  other  hand 
he  should  turn  to  the  deeds  of  death,  disobeying  God,  he 
would  be  the  cause  of  death  to  himself.     For  God  made  man 
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free  and  independent.  What  therefore  he  got  for  himself  by 
neglect  and  transgression,  this  God  now  concedes  to  him  out 
of  his  singular  love  for  man,  and  his  mercy  towards  men 
obedient  to  him.  For  as  man  by  transgressing  gained  for 
himself  death,  so  by  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  he  who 
pleases  may  secure  for  himself  everlasting  life.  For  God  gave 
us  a  law  and  holy  commandments,  which  every  one  who  per 
forms  is  able  to  be  saved,  and,  obtaining  resurrection,  to  in 
herit  immortality. 

28.  But  Adam  being  cast  out  of  the  garden,  thus  knew 
Eve  his  wife,  whom  God  made  for  him  out  of  his  rib  to  be  his 
wife.  But  he  did  this  too,  not  as  being  unable  to  make  a 
wife  for  him  independently,  but  God  foreknew,  that  men  were 
likely  to  name  a  multitude  of  gods.  Being  therefore  pos 
sessed  of  foreknowledge,  and  knowing  that  error  through  the 
serpent  was  about  to  name  a  multitude  of  gods  that  had  no 
being ;  (for,  though  there  is  but  one  God,  error  already  from 
that  time  designed  to  disseminate  a  number  of  gods,  and  to 
say  Ye  shall  be  as  gods).  Lest  therefore  it  should  be  sus 
pected  that  one  god  made  man  and  another  god  made  woman; 
for  this  reason  he  made  both  the  two :  not  but  that  also 
through  the  same  means  might  be  shown  the  mystery  of  God's 
rule.  But  at  the  same  time  God  made  his  wife,  [and  they 
two  shall  be  one  flesh,  which  indeed  itself  also  is  shown  to  be 
perfected  in  ourselves ;  for  who  that  lawfully  marries  does  not 
despise  his  mother  and  father,  and  his  kindred  and  all  ?]  and, 
in  order  that  the  good  will  between  them  may  be  greater, 
Adam  then  said  to  Eve,  This  now  is  bone  out  of  my  bones, 
and  flesh  out  of  my  flesh.  Moreover  also  he  prophesied,  say 
ing,  For  this  reason  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be 
one  flesh :  which  indeed  also  is  shown  to  be  perfected  in  our 
selves.  For  who  that  lawfully  marries  does  not  neglect  his 
mother  and  father,  and  all  his  kindred,  and  all  his  friends, 
cleaving  and  making  himself  one  with  his  own  wife,  having 
good  will  rather  towards  her  ?  Wherefore  also  oftentimes  some 
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are  perilled  even  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  wives.  This 
Eve  then,  from  her  having  at  first  been  led  into  error  by  the 
serpent,  and  been  the  leader  in  sin ;  the  evil  dsemon,  who  is 
also  called  Satan,  who  then  spoke  to  her,  through  the  serpent, 
working  even  until  now  in  those  men  who  are  inspired  by 
him,  calls  Eve.  But  the  daemon  is  called  also  the  dragon, 
because  he  dragged  himself  away  from  God.  For  he  was 
an  angel  at  first,  and  there  is  a  long  story  about  him. 
Wherefore  at  present  I  pass  over  the  relation  about  >him. 
For  also  the  story  about  him  has  been  given  by  us  else 
where. 

29.  By  Adam  then  knowing  his  wife  Eve,  she  conceiving 
bare  a  son,  whose  name  was  Cain,  and  she  said,  I  have  gotten 
a  man  through  God.  And  she  added  further  to  bear  a  second 
son,  whose  name  was  Abel,  who  began  to  be  a  tender  of  sheep. 
But  Cain  worked  the  ground.  Now  the  events  that  befel 
them  comprise  a  longish  history,  and  arrangement  of  narra 
tive.  Wherefore  the  book  itself,  which  is  inscribed  The 
Generation  of  the  World,  may  more  accurately  teach  the  facts 
of  the  history  to  those  who  wish  to  learn.  When  then  Satan 
saw  Adam  and  his  wife  not  only  alive,  but  also  having  got 
children,  whereby  he  was  unable  to  kill  them,  urged  by  jea 
lousy,  when  he  saw  Abel  pleasing  God,  he  worked  upon  his 
brother  who  was  called  Cain,  and  made  him  slay  his  brother 
Abel.  And  thus  the  beginning  of  death  came  into  this  world, 
to  extend  over  all  man's  race  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
God,  being  merciful,  and  wishing  to  allow  to  Cain  an  oppor 
tunity  of  repentance  and  confession,  as  also  to  Adam,  said, 
" Where  is  thy  brother  Abel?"  But  Cain  answered  God 
disobediently,  saying,  "I  know  not:  am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?"  Thus  God  being  angry  with  him  said,  "  Why  hast 
thou  done  this  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  me 
from  the  ground,  which  has  yawned  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand  :  but  thou  shalt  be  groaning  and  trem 
bling  upon  the  earth."  From  that  time  the  earth,  terror- 
stricken,  no  longer  soaks  up  man's  blood,  nor  that  of  any 
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living  thing ;  whereby  it  is  still  more  clear  that  she  is  not  the 
cause,  but  man  himself,  who  transgressed. 

30.  Now  Cain  himself  had  a  son  whose  name  was  Enoch,  and 
he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  by  the  name  of  his  son  Enoch. 
From  that  time  was  the  beginning  of  cities  being  built,  and  this 
before  the  flood,  not  as  Homer  falsely  says  [II.  v,215,  216.]  : 

No  town  of  vocal  men  had  yet  been  built. 

To  this  Enoch  was  born  a  son  named  Gaidad,  who  begat  one 
named  Meel,  and  Meel  Mathusala,  and  Mathusala  Lamech : 
but  Lamech  took  two  wives,  whose  names  were  Ada  and  Sela. 
From  that  time  was  the  beginning  of  polygamy,  and  also  of 
music.  For  to  Lamech  were  born  three  sons,  Obel,  Jubal, 
Thobel.  And  Obel  was  a  man  living  in  tents :  Jubal  is  he 
who  invented  the  lyre  and  harp  :  but  Thobel  was  a  smith,  a 
brazier  of  brass  and  iron.  Down  to  him  the  seed  of  Cain  was 
catalogued,  and  afterwards  the  seed  of  his  genealogy  fell  into 
oblivion,  on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  brother.  But 
in  the  place  of  Abel,  God  granted  that  Eve  should  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  who  was  called  Seth :  from  whom  proceeds 
the  remaining  race  of  men  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn,  it  is  easy  to  give  information 
about  the  generations,  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  in 
part  also  we  have  already  given  a  narrative  in  another  work, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  order  of  the  genealogy  in  the  first 
book  concerning  history.  The  Holy  Spirit  given  through 
Moses  and  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  teaches  us  all  these 
things,  so  that  the  writings  which  belong  to  us  who  worship 
God  are  more  ancient,  and  also  are  shown  to  be  more  true 
than  all  the  writers  and  poets.  But  as  regards  music  also ; 
some  have  boasted  that  Apollo  was  its  inventor :  but  others 
say  that  Orpheus  invented  music  from  the  sweet  voice  of 
birds.  But  their  account  is  shown  to  be  empty  and  vain  : 
for  these  lived  many  years  after  the  flood.  But  as  regards 
Noe,  who  was  called  by  some  Deucalion,  we  have  given  an 
account  of  him  in  the  book  before  spoken  of,  which,  if  you 
please,  you  also  may  look  at. 
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31.  After  the  flood  again  there  was  a  beginning  of  cities 
and  kings,  in  this  wise.  The  first  city  was  Babylon,  and 
Orech,  and  Archath,  and  Chalene  in  the  land  of  Senaar :  and 
there  was  a  king  of  these,  by  name  Nebroth.  From  these 
came  one  named  Assur,  whence  also  they  are  named  Assyrians. 
Nebroth  built  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Roboom,  and  Calak, 
and  Dasen,  in  the  middle  between  Nineveh  and  Calak.  But 
Nineveh  was  in  particular  a  great  city.  The  other  son  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noe,  by  name  Misraim,  begat  the  Ludonims, 
and  those  called  Enemigims,  and  the  Labieims,  and  the  Neph- 
thalims,  and  the  Patrosonims,  and  the  Chaslonieins,  from 
whence  came  forth  the  Philistiim.  Now  of  the  three  sons  of  • 
Noe,  and  of  their  consummation,  and  genealogy,  the  catalogue 
was  given  by  us  in  brief,  in  the  book  which  we  mentioned  be 
fore.  And  now  we  will  mention  also  what  remains  concerning 
the  cities  and  kings,  and  of  the  things  which  took  place  when 
there  was  one  lip,  and  one  tongue.  Before  the  languages 
were  divided,  these  were  the  cities  aforesaid.  But  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  dispersed  about,  they  took  counsel 
by  their  own  judgment,  and  not  through  God,  to  build  a  city, 
and  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  should  aim  to  reach  to  heaven, 
that  they  might  make  to  themselves  a  name  of  reputation. 
Since  then  they  dared  to  do  a  rash  deed  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  God  cast  down  their  city,  and  levelled  their  tower. 
From  that  time  he  changed  the  languages  of  men,  giving  to 
each  a  different  dialect.  The  Sibyl  thus  signified  it,  declaring 
that  wrath  was  about  to  come  upon  the  world  :  her  words  run 
thus: 

But  when  the  great  God  has  fulfilled  the  threat, 

He  once  held  forth  to  men,  who  huilt  the  tower 

Upon  Assyrian  ground,  all  spoke  one  speech, 

And  aimed  to  mount  up  to  the  starry  heav'n. 

At  once  th*  Immortal  breathed  their  mightiest  force 

Into  the  winds,  which  cast  down  from  its  height 

The  tower,  and  made  men  foes  to  one  another. 

"Put  when  the  tower  had  fallen,  and  tongues  of  mortals 
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Had  been  divided  into  many  speeches, 

The  earth  was  filled  with  various  mortal  kings. 

And  so  on.     Now  these  things  were  done  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldieans :  but  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was   a  city,  named 
Charran.     But  in  those  times  the  first  king  of  Egypt  was 
Pharaoh,  who  also  was  called  Nechaoth    according  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  came  the  kings  after  him.     But  in  the 
land  of  Senaar,  among  the  people  called  Chaldseans,  the  first 
king  was  Arioch,  after  him  another  Ellasar :  and  after  him 
Chodollagomor  king  of  ^Elani,  and  after  him  Thargal  king 
of  the  nations  called  Assyrians.     But  there  were  also  five 
cities  in  the  portion  of  Cham  son  of  Noe ;  first,  that  called 
Sodom,  then  Gomorrha,  Adama,  and  Seboim,  and  that  which 
is  called  Segor.     And  the  names  of  their  kings  are  these, 
Ballas  king  of  Sodom,  Barsas  king  of  Gomorrha,  Adamas 
king  of  Senaar,  Ilymor  king  of  Seboim,  Balach  king  of  Segor, 
that  is  also  called  Ccphalak.     These  were  subject  to  Chodol 
lagomor  king  of  the  Assyrians  as  long  as  twelve  years :  but  in 
the  thirteenth  year  they  revolted  from  Chodollagomor :  and 
thus  it  then  happened  that  the  four  kings  of  the  Assyrians 
joined  in  war  against  the  five  kings.     This  was  the  first  be 
ginning  of  there  being  wars  upon  the  earth.     And  they  slew 
the  giants  Caranaim,  and  strong  nations  with  them  in  the 
city,  and  the  Chomeans  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  named 
SeYr  as  far  as  the  turpentine -tree  so  called  of  Pharan,  which 
is  in  the  desert.     About  the  same  time  there  was  a  righteous 
king,  named  Melchisedek,  in  the  city  of  Salem,  which  is  now 
Jerusalem.     He  was  the  first  priest  of  all  the  priests  of  the 
most  high  God  :  from  him  the  city  aforesaid,  Hicsorolyma, 
was  called  Jerusalem.     From  him  also  priests  Avere  found  to 
arise  over  all  the  world.     After  him  reigned  Abimelech  in 
Gcrar,    and   after   him   another   Abimelech :    then    reigned 
Epliron  who  was  also  surnamed  Chettseus.     Concerning  these 
then  who  before  were  kings,  such  are  their  names.     But  let 
the  remaining  kings  of  the  Assyrians  for  an  interval  of  many 
years  be  kept  back  from  being  mentioned,  seeing  that  all 
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name  the  latest  in  chronology  nearest  to  our  own  times. 
Those  who  were  kings  of  the  Assyrians  were  Theglaphasar ; 
after  him  Selamanasar ;  then  Senacharim.  His  triarch  was 
Adramelech  the  Ethiopian,  who  also  was  king  of  Egypt : 
though  these  things,  as  far  as  regards  our  writings,  are  much 
more  recent. 

32.  From  hence  then  may  those  who  love  learning  and  an 
tiquities,  determine  histories,  where  the  events  related  to  us 
are  modern,  without  the  authority  of  the  holy  prophets.     For 
the  men  at  that  time  in  the  land  of  Arabia  and  Chaldsea 
being  few  at  first,  after  the  languages  were  divided,  by  de 
grees  began  to  become  many  and  to  multiply  over  all  the 
earth.     And  some  turned  towards  the  east  to  dwell,  some 
towards  the  parts  of  the  great  continent,  and  towards  the 
north,  so  that  they  reached  as  far  as  the  Britons  in  the  north 
ern  regions.  Others  occupied  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Judaea, 
and  the  country  called  Phoenicia,  and  the  parts  of  Ethiopia, 
and  of  Egypt,  and  Libya,  and  that  called  the  Torrid  region 
and  the  climes  that  stretch  as  far  as  the  west.     But  the  others 
chose  the  parts  which  reach  from  the  sea- shore,  and  from 
Pamphylia,  and  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  and  lastly 
Italy,  and  the  countries  called  Gaul,  and  the  Spains,  and  the 
Germanics  ;  so  that  at  present  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with 
those  who  inhabit  it.     The  residence  then  of  the  men  upon  the 
earth  at  first  having  been  threefold,  in  the  east,  and  the  south, 
and  the  west,  afterwards  also  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
were  peopled,  when  men  became  thick  together.     But  writers 
not  knowing  these  things  endeavour  to  describe  the  world  as 
spherical-like,  and  to  compare  it  to  a  cube.  But  how  can  they 
decide  these  things  truly,  if  they  do  not  understand  the  crea 
tion  of  the  world,  or  its  peopling?     When  men  gradually 
increased,  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  isles  also  of  the  sea  were  thus  peopled,  and  the 
other  climates. 

33.  Who  then  as  regards  these  things  of  the  so-called  wise 
men,  and  poets,  or  historiographers,  has  been  able  to  speak 
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the  truth,  seeing  that  they  Avere  much  more  modern,  and 
introduced  a  number  of  gods,  who  were  born  so  many  years 
after  the  cities,  the  latest  both  of  kings,  and  of  nations,  and 
of  wars  ?  For  they  ought  to  have  made  mention  of  all  those 
also,  who  were  before  the  deluge  :  and  concerning  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  making  of  man,  and  the  things  which 
happened  afterwards,  the  Egyptian  prophets  or  Chaldseans; 
and  the  other  writers  ought  to  have  given  accurate  accounts, 
if  even  they  spoke  with  a  divine  and  pure  spirit,  and  pro 
claimed  the  truth  which  was  spoken  through  them.  And  they 
ought  to  have  declared  not  only  past  events  and  present,  but 
also  those  things  which  Avere  about  to  happen  to  the  world. 
Wherefore  it  is  shown  that  all  the  others  have  been  led 
astray,  but  only  we  Christians  have  spoken  the  truth,  who 
are  taught  by  the  holy  spirit,  which  spake  in  the  holy  pro 
phets,  and  foretold  all  things. 

34.  For  the  rest,  be  it  your  part  to  examine  kindly  the 
things  of  God,  I  mean  the  things  that  were  spoken  by  the 
prophets,  so  that,  by  comparing  the  things  said  by  us,  and 
those  said  by  the  others,  you  may  be  able  to  find  out  the 
truth.  "  Now  as  to  the  names  of  the  gods  so-called,  that  they 
are  found  to  be  names  of  men  among  them,  as  we  have  shown 
in  what  goes  before,  we  have  proved  from  the  histories  them 
selves,  which  they  wrote.  But  their  likenesses  are  being 
daily  fashioned  out  down  to  the  present  time,  idols,  the  works 
of  men's  hands  :  and  the  multitude  of  vain  men  pay  worship 
to  them ;  but  set  at  naught  the  Maker  and  Creator  of  the 
whole,  and  the  nurturer  of  all  life,  in  accordance  with  their 
vain  doctrines,  by  an  error  handed  down  from  their  fathers  of 
unsound  mind.  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things, 
did  not  abandon  human  nature,  but  gave  a  law,  and  sent  holy 
prophets,  to  declare  and  teach  man's  race,  to  the  end  that 
each  one  of  us  should  wake  up  and  recognise  that  there  is  one 
God.  They  also  taught  to  abstain  from  unlawful  idol-wor 
ship,  and  adultery,  and  murder,  fornication,  theft,  covetous- 
ness,  perjury,  anger,  and  every  impiety  and  impurity  and 
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that  all  those  things  which  a  man  would  not  wish  to  be  done 
to  himself,  he  should  also  not  do  to  another,,  and  so  the  man 
that  doeth  righteousness,  may  escape  everlasting  punishment, 
and  be  thought  worthy  of  eternal  life  by  God. 

35.  The  divine  law  forbids  us  to  worship  not  only  idols,  but 
also  the  elements,  sun,  moon,  or  the  other  stars :  but  also  to 
worship  the  heaven,  or  the  earth,  or  the  sea,  or  the  foun 
tains,  or  rivers,  but  we  must  worship  only  the  true  God  and 
Maker  of  all  things,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  mind. 
Wherefore  the  holy  law  says,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul 
tery  ;  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness;  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife; 
[Exod.  xx,  14.]  And  in  like  manner  also  the  prophets. 
Solomon  teaches  us  not  to  sin  even  by  a  nod,  saying,  Let 
thine  eyes  look  righteous ;  let  thine  eye-lids  look  righteously 
[Prov.  iv,  24].  But  Moses  also  himself  a  prophet  says  con 
cerning  the  monarchy  of  God,  "  This  is  your  God,  who  fixeth 
the  heaven,  and  stablishes  the  earth,  whose  hands  have  shown 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  hath  not  shown  them  to  you  that 
you  should  go  after  them."  The  prophet  Esaias  also  him 
self  says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  who  fixed  the  heaven, 
and  who  stablished  the  earth,  and  the  things  in  it,  and  gives 
breath  to  the  people  who  are  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  those  who 
tread  it,  he  is  the  Lord  your  God"  [Is.  xlii,  5] .  And  again, 
through  the  same,  "  I,"  he  says,  "  made  the  earth,  and  man 
upon  it :  I  fixed  the  heaven  with  my  hand"  [Is.  xlv,  12].  And 
in  another  chapter,  "  This  is  your  God,  who  laid  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  he  shall  not  hunger,  nor  be  weary,  nor  is  there  any 
searching  out  of  his  prudence"  [Is.  xl,  28].  In  the  same  manner 
Jeremiah  also  says  [x.  12],  He  who  made  the  earth  in  his 
power,  and  set  up  the  world  in  his  wisdom,  both  spread  out 
the  heaven  in  his  prudence,  and  the  mass  of  water  in  heaven, 
and  brought  up  clouds  from  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  made 
the  lightning  for  hail,  and  brought  forth  the  winds  out  of  his 
treasures."  You  may  see  how  all  the  prophets  spoke  in 
harmony  and  unison,  proclaiming  with  one  and  the  same 
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spirit,  both  concerning  God's  kingdom,  and  the  generation  of 
the  world,  and  the  creation  of  man.  Not  but  that  they  also 
suffered  anguish,  lamenting  the  ungodly  race  of  men;  and 
they  put  to  shame  those  who  seemed  to  be  wise,  on  account 
of  their  error  and  the  hardness  of  their  heart.  Jeremiah  says 
[x,  14,  15;  and  li,  17,  18],  Every  man  was  made  foolish  by 
his  knowledge :  every  god-founder  is  put  to  shame  from  his 
carvings  :  in  vain  the  silver-worker  works  silver  :  there  is  no 
breath  in  them  :  in  the  day  of  their  visitation  they  shall 
perish.  David  also  says  the  same  [Ps.  xiv,  2]  :  They  were 
corrupted  and  made  abominable  in  their  devices  :  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one.  All  they  turned  aside,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  useless.  In  the  same  way  also 
Abbacuc  [ii,  18]  ;  What  profits  a  man  his  carving,  that  he 
carved  it  a  false  image  ?  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  the  stone 
Awake,  and  to  the  wood,  Arise  !  In  like  manner  spake  also 
the  other  prophets  of  the  truth.  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  me 
to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  prophets  who  are  so  many,  and 
who  spake  ten  thousand  things  in  accordance  and  in  harmony? 
For  those  who  wish,  by  reading  the  things  said  through  them, 
may  accurately  know  the  truth,  and  not  be  led  aside  by  ima 
gination  and  useless  labour.  Those,  then,  whom  we  have 
before  named,  were  prophets  among  the  Hebrews,  uneducated 
men,  shepherds  and  ignorant. 

36.  But  the  Sibyl  among  the  Greeks,  and  who  was  a 
prophetess,  among  the  other  nations  also,  in  the  beginning 
of  her  prophesy,  upbraids  the  human  race,  saying, 

Ye  mortal  fleshly  ineii,  who  nothing  are, 

How  quick  ye  swell,  seeing  no  end  of  life ; 

Nor  fear  nor  care  for  God  who  looks  down  on  you. 

Most  Highest,  who  knows,  sees,  witnesses  all  things, 

Nurtarer  and  Creator,  who  in  all 

His  spirit  placed,  making  it  guide  for  all  men. 

One  God  who  reigns  alone,  great,  unhegotten, 

Omnipotent,  unseen,  alone  sees  all, 

But  is  not  seen  by  any  human  flesh. 

What  flesh  can  see  with  eye  the  heavenly,  tniv-, 
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Immortal  God,  who  dwelletli  in  the  pole  ? 

Not  e'en  against  the  sunbeams  are  men  able 

To  stand,  men  mortal-born,  bones,  veins,  and  llesh. 

Him  worship  ye,  the  sole  lord  of  the  world, 

Who  only  was  from  ever  and  for  ever, 

Self-born,  and  unbegot,  e'er  ruling  all  things. 

Judging  all  mortals  in  the  common  light. 

Ye  shall  have  due  reward  of  evil  counsel, 

That  ceasing  to  adore  the  true  God  and  eternal, 

And  holy  sacrifice  to  him  to  offer, 

Ye  offered  sacrifice  to  devils  in  hell. 

Ye  walk  in  pride  and  madness,  the  true  path 

And  strait  deserting,  ye  have  gone  a  path 

Through  thorns  and  ditches;  whither  are  ye  wandering? 

Cease,  rash  men,  in  the  dark  black  night  to  stray  ! 

And  leave  night's  shadows  and  embrace  the  light. 

He  is  to  all  men  clear,  from  error  free, 

Come,  follow  not  the  dark  and  gloom  for  ever. 

Behold,  the  sweet  light  of  the  sun  shines  bright. 

Be  wise  and  harbour  wisdom  in  your  breasts. 

There  is  one  God,  who  sends  rains,  winds,  and  earthquakes, 

Lightnings,  dearths,  pestilence,  and  bitter  woes, 

And  snows,  and  ice.     Why  name  I  each  thing  singly  ? 

He  governs  heaven,  rules  earth,  himself  exists. 

And  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  produced,  she 
thus  : — 

If  what  is  born  may  perish,  then  God  cannot 
Be  sprung  from  loins  of  man  or  woman's  womb. 
But  God  is  one,  alone,  o'er  all,  who  made 
Heaven,  and  the  sun,  and  stars,  and  moon,  and  earth 
That  yieldeth  fruits,  and  the  sea's  watery  waves. 
And  mountains  high,  and  fountains  ever  flowing. 
He  further  gave  life  to  unnumbered  fishes, 
Reptiles  that  move  on  earth,  chill  damp-dew' d  vermin, 
And  various  kinds  of  shrill-tongued,  bleating  beasts, 
Tawny,  shrill-speaking,  beating  the  air  with  wings. 
And  in  the  mountain-thickets  placed  wild  beasts. 
And  subjected  all  cattle  to  us  men. 
And  made  man,  formed  by  God,  the  loi'd  of  all, 
Various  and  numberless  to  man  made  subject. 
What  flesh  of  mortals  can  know  all  these  things  ? 
But  he  who  made  these  things  at  first  can  know  them. 
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Imperishable  maker  and  eternal, 

In  heaven  he  dwells,  and  holds  forth  to  the  good 

Good  and  abundant  recompence,  to  bad 

Unrighteous  wrath  and  anger,  war  and  plague, 

Sorrows  and  tears.     Why,  mortals,  are  ye  proud 

Only  to  work  your  downfall  ?     Shame  on  you,  cats  and  insects 

You  make  your  gods  :  frenzy  and  madness  yours 

And  useless  burdens,  if  your  gods  steal  plates 

And  pots,  and  'stead  of  seats  in  starry  heaven 

Look  out  for  worm-gnawed  bits,  cover'd  with  spiders. 

Ye  fools  worship  snakes,  dogs,  cats,  bowing  down 

To  birds  of  air,  and  creeping  things  of  earth. 

Figures  of  stone,  and  idols  made  with  hands, 

And  stone-heaps  in  your  streets — these  things  you  worship, 

And  many  vain  things  else,  'twere  base  to  name. 

Deceitful  gods  are  these  of  foolish  men, 

From  out  their  mouth  is  deadly  poison  pour'd. 

But  from  whom  life  and  everlasting  light, 

And  joy  to  men  sweeter  than  sweetest  honey, 

Is  poured  to  him  alone,  should  knee  be  bent, 

Or  feet  be  turned  into  his  pious  paths. 

Leaving  all  this,  the  cup  of  righteousness 

Pure,  strong  and  full,  but  not  too  wisely  mixed, 

You  all  have  drained  with  spirit  stung  to  madness. 

And  will  not  rouse  you,  or  to  prudence  turn 

Or  know  your  king  and  God,  whose  eye  sees  all  things. 

Hence  hath  the  blast  of  scorching  fire  come  o'er  you, 

And  flames,  all  day,  for  ever  shall  consume  you, 

Stricken  with  shame  for  your  false  worthless  idols. 

But  those  who  God  eternal,  true,  do  worship 

Shall  everlasting  life  inherit,  they 

Shall  dwell  in  paradise's  lovely  garden 

Eating  sweet  food  down  from  the  starry  heaven. 

It  is  manifest  that  these  things  are  true  and  useful,  and 
just,  and  agreeable  to  all  mankind. 

37.  Also  that  those  who  have  done  ill,  will  necessarily  be 
punished  according  to  the  merit  of  their  deeds,  already  both 
some  of  their  poets  have  declared  to  them  in  the  way  of 
oracles,  and  as  a  warning  to  those  who  do  unjust  deeds, 
saying  that  they  will  be  punished,  ^schylus  says  : 

To  him  that  does  wrong,  suffering  too  is  due. 
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Pindar  also  says : 

For  him  that  does  aught,  suffering  too  is  fitting. 
In  like  manner  also  Euripides, 

Bear  hravely  now  you  suffer ;  for  you  did 
The  deed  triumphantly  ;  'tis  fair  to  punish 
One's  foe,  when  he  is  caught. 

And  again  the  same, 

I  deem  it  manly  deed  one's  foe  to  punish. 
In  like  manner  also  Archilochus, 

One  great  rule  I  know  well ;  the  man  who  serves  you 
An  evil  turn,  should  ill  be  served  himself. 

Also  that  God  over-sees  all  things,  and  nothing  escapes 
him  :  he  is  long-suffering  and  waits  until  he  is  ready  to  judge  : 
concerning  this  also  Dionysius  has  spoken, 

The  eye  of  justice,  though  it  looks  so  mildly, 
Yet  comprehends  all  things  •within  its  gaze. 

Also  that  the  judgment  of  God  will  take  place,  and  evil 
suddenly  seize  on  the  wicked,  this  also  ^schylus  has  signified, 
saying, 

Evil  swift-footed  comes  on  men, 

And  they  shall  stumble  who  transgress  the  right. 

You  see  how  justice  stands  unseen  and  speechless. 

Yet,  whether  sleeping,  walking,  or  sitting  still, 

She  duly  comes  upon  her  tortuous  path, 

Hereafter,  night  ne'er  covers  evil  deeds. 

But  every  evil  deed,  think  some  one  sees. 

What  hath  not  Simonides  also  said  ? 

Nothing  is  unexpected  to  mankind, 

In  shortest  time  God  upsets  all  their  plans. 

Again  Euripides, 

Never  prosperity 

Of  evil  man,  or  high-minded  wealth 

Should  we  pronounce  secure, 

Nor  sons  of  sinners. 

For  time  that  lias  no  parent 

Sets  forth  the  crimes  of  men. 
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Again  Euripides,  [Iph.  in  Aul.  395] 

God  is  no  fool,  nor  fails  to  understand 

Oaths  sworn  in  sin  and  crime,  by  force  extorted. 

And  Sophocles, 

If  thou  do  ill,  ill  shalt  thou  suffer  too. 

Thus  then  they  also  have  almost  foretold,  about  unjust 
oaths,  or  any  other  crime,  that  God  will  inquire  into  it ;  and 
also  concerning  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  whether  wil 
ling  or  not,  they  have  spoken  in  harmony  with  the  prophets, 
although  they  were  much  later,  and  stole  these  things  out  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets. 

38.  But  what  matters  it  whether  they  were  last  or  first, 
save  at  least  that  they  also  spoke  in  harmony  with  the  pro 
phets?  Concerning  the  conflagration  of  the  world  Malachi 
the  prophet  foretold,  [iv,  1]  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord 
comcth  as  a  burning  oven,  and  shall  burn  up  all  the  wicked. 
And  Esaias,  [xxx,  28-30]  For  the  anger  of  God  shall  come 
as  hail  carried  along  by  force,  and  as  water  rushing  in  the 
valley.  Now  the  Sibyl,  and  the  other  prophets,  as  also  the 
poets,  and  the  philosophers,  have  also  shown  concerning 
righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  punishment.  In  the  matter 
of  providence  moreover,  God  takes  thought,  not  only  for  us 
who  are  alive,  but  for  the  dead  also :  they  all  indeed  said  this ; 
for  they  were  compelled  by  truth  to  say  so.  And  of  the  pro 
phets  indeed,  Solomon  has  spoken  concerning  the  dead,  [Prov. 
v,  8]  It  shall  be  health  to  thy  flesh,  and  healing  of  thy  bones. 
The  same  thing  also  said  David  [Ps.  1,  8],  The  bones  that 
have  been  humbled  shall  rejoice.  Timocles  also  spake  things 
in  unison  with  these,  saying, 

God  kindly  showeth  pity  to  the  dead. 

And  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  the 
gods,  have  come  to  a  single  government,  and  speaking  against 
a  providence,  have  spoken  for  providence,  and  speaking  against 
a  judgment,  have  acknowledged  that  there  will  be  a  judgment, 
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and  those  who  denied  that  there  will  be  sensation  after  death, 
have  acknowledged  it.     Homer,  who  says  [Od.  20,  221], 

And  his  soul  flitting  like  a  dream  departed, 
says  in  another  place,  [II.  16,  856  and  22,  362] 

The  soul,  his  bosom  leaving,  went  to  Hades. 

And  again,  [//.  23,  71] 

Entomb  me,  that  to  Hades  I  may  pass. 

Concerning  the  other  writers  whom  you  have  read,  I  think 
you  know  well  how  they  have  spoken.  Every  one  that  seek- 
eth  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  pleases  him  by  faith  and  right 
eousness  and  well-doing,  will  understand  all  these  things.  For 
a  prophet,  named  Osee,  one  of  those  we  have  before  spoken 
of,  hath  said  [xiv,  10],  Who  is  wise  and  he  shall  understand 
these  things  ?  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them  ?  For  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them  : 
but  the  wicked  shall  be  weak  in  them.  It  therefore  behoves 
the  man  who  would  learn  much  to  love  learning.  Endeavour 
therefore  frequently  to  put  together,  how,  by  hearing  the 
living  voice,  you  may  thoroughly  learn  the  truth. 


BOOK  III. 

Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  Health !  Since  writers  are  ready 
to  write  a  multitude  of  books,  with  a  view  to  vain  glory,  some 
concerning  the  gods,  and  wars,  and  chronology,  and  some  also 
about  useless  mythology,  and  other  labour  in  vain,  which 
you  also  up  to  this  time  have  studied,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
persevere  in  that  labour,  but  though  you  have  conferred  with 
us,  still  deem  it  folly  to  read  the  word  of  truth,  thinking  that 
our  writings  are  late  and  modern :  wherefore  indeed  I  also 
will  not  be  loth  to  sum  up  to  you,  God  willing,  the  antiquity 
of  our  writings,  reminding  you  in  few  words,  that  you  should 
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not  hesitate  to  read  it,  and  to  perceive  the  vanities  of  the 
others  who  have  written. 

2.  For  those  writers  ought  to  have  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  things  about  which  they  are  so  confident,  or  to  have  learnt 
them  accurately  from  those  who  had  seen  them.    For  those  who 
write  uncertain  history,  in  a  manner  beat  the  air.     What  did 
it  profit  Homer  to  have  written  the  war  of  Ilion,  and  to  have 
deceived  many  ?  Or  Hesiod,  the  table  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
gods  named  by  him  ?  or  Orpheus  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  gods  whom  he  sets  at  naught  at  the  end  of  his  life,  saying  in 
his  Instructions  that  there  is  one  god  ?     What  did  the  sphero- 
graphy  of  the  heavenly  circle  profit  Aratus,  or  those  who  said 
the  same  as  he,  except  the  glory  of  men,  and  they  did  not 
worthily  obtain  even  that  ?  What  have  they  said  that  is  true  ? 
Or  what  did  their  tragedies  profit  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
and  the  other  writers  of  tragedy?  or  their  comedies  Menander 
and  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic  writers  ?     Or  Hero 
dotus  and  Thucydides  their  histories  ?     Or  Pythagoras  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ?  Or  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  philosophy  ?     Or  Epicurus  his  dogma  that  there  is 
no  providence?     Or  Empedocles,  his  teaching  atheism ?     Or 
Socrates  his  swearing  by  the  dog,  the  goose,  and  the  plane- 
tree;  and  ^Esculapius  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  demons 
which  he  invoked?     To  what  end  also  did  he  die  willingly? 
What  and  what  like  reward  did  he  hope  to  get  after  death  ? 
How  did  Plato's  system  of  teaching  profit  him  ?     Or  the  rest 
of  the  philosophers  their  dogmas  ?— not  to  repeat  the  whole 
number  of  them,  because  they  arc  so  many.     We  say  these 
things  to  show  their  unprofitable  and  atheistical  doctrine. 

3.  For  all  these,  falling  in  love  with  vain  and  rash  glory, 
neither  knew  the  truth  themselves,  nor  turned  others  to  the 
truth  :  for  even  the  very  things  they  said  refute  them,  inas 
much  as  they  said  inconsistent  things :  and  the  greater  num 
ber  of  them  upset  their  own  doctrines.     For  they  not  only 
overthrew  one  another,  but  some  of  them  even  nullified  their 
own  doctrines.     So  that  their  glory  ended  in  disgrace  and 
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folly :  for  they  are  condemned  by  men  of  sense.  For  they 
either  spoke  of  the  gods.,  and  then  taught  atheism ;  or,  if  they 
spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  world  also,  they  finally  said  that 
spontaneousness  was  the  source  of  all  things.  But  speaking 
also  of  providence,  they  afterwards  held  that  the  world  was 
without  a  providence.  But  what?  did  they  not  also,  whilst 
essaying  to  write  about  goodness,  teach  men  to  commit  impu 
rities,  and  fornications,  and  adulteries  ?  and  did  they  not  intro 
duce  also  horrible  unspeakabilitics  ?  They  declare  that  their 
gods  first  introduced  criminal  conversations  not  to  be  named, 
and  feastings  of  unlawful  nature.  Which  of  them  does  not 
sing  of  Saturn  who  devoured  his  own  children?  that  Jupiter 
swallowed  his  child  Metis,  and  placed  a  horrible  banquet  be 
fore  the  gods  ?  where  also  they  say  that  Vulcan  a  lame  smith 
waited  upon  them  :  and  that  Juno  not  only  married  her  own 
brother  Jupiter,  but  also  perpetrated  unspeakable  deeds 
with  her  unholy  mouth  :  and  the  other  adventures  about  him, 
which  the  poets  sing,  you  very  likely  know.  Why  need  I 
further  enumerate  the  tales  about  Neptune,  and  Apollo,  or 
Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  Minerva,  Philocolpus,  and  Venus  the 
immodest,  seeing  that  we  have  written  the  account  of  them 
in  another  book  ? 

4.  For  neither  ought  I  to  pull  to  pieces  these  doctrines, 
except  because  I  see  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  word  of  truth. 
For  though  you  are  wise,  you  willingly  put  up  with  fools  ; 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  moved  so  as  to  be  led  away  with 
vain  words  by  foolish  men,  and  listen  to  foregone  reports, 
from  the  impious  tongues  which  falsely  calumniate  us,  who 
are  called  worshipers  of  God  and  Christians,  and  which  say 
that  our  wives  are  common  to  all,  and  unite  in  miscellaneous 
copulation,  ay,  and  that  we  have  connexion  even  with  our  own 
sisters,  and,  what  is  most  atheistic  and  savage  of  all,  that  we 
eat  every  kind  of  human  flesh.  Also,  seeing  that  our  story  is 
come  to  light  recently,  that  we  also  have  nothing  to  say  in 
proof  of  the  truth  among  us,  and  of  our  doctrine,  but  they 
say  that  our  story  is  foolishness.  I  wonder  indeed  much  at 
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you,  who,  though  good  in  other  respects,  and  an  inquirer  into 
all  things,  listen  to  us  negligently.  For,  if  it  were  possible 
for  you,  you  did  not  use  to  hesitate  to  pass  even  the  night  in 
the  libraries. 

5.  Since  then  you  have  read  much,  what  did  you  think  of 
the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  or  Diogenes,  and   Cleanthes,  which 
their  books  contain,  teaching  to  eat  human  flesh,  that  fathers 
should  be  cooked  and  eaten  by  their  own  children,  and,  if  any 
one  is  unwilling  or  casts  from  him  any  piece  of  that  horrible 
meal,  that  he  should  be  eaten,  who  would  not  eat  it.     Com 
pared  with  these  another  saying  is  found  still  more  atheist 
ical,  that  of  Diogenes,  who  taught  that  children  should  lead 
their  own  parents  to  sacrifice,  and  eat  them.     But  what  does 
not  Herodotus  the  historian  relate,  that  Cambyses,  having 
slain  the  children  of  Harpagus,  and  cooked  them,  placed  them 
as  food  before  their  father  ?     Moreover  among  the  Indians 
also,  he  says  that  the  fathers  were  eaten  by  their  own  children. 
Oh  for  the  atheistic  doctrine  of  those  who  write,  or  rather 
teach  such  things  !     Oh  for  their  impiety  and  atheism !     Oh 
for  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  earnestly  held  such  phi 
losophy,  and  taught  their  philosophy  !     For  those  who  have 
put  forth  such  doctrines  have  filled  the  world  with  impiety. 

6.  Also  concerning  those  unholy  practices,   it  has  been 
agreed  by  almost  all,  who  have  wandered  in  the  arena  of 
philosophy.     And  first  Plato,  who  seems  to  have  held  the 
best  philosophy  among   them,  especially   in   that  which  is 
inscribed  the  first  book  of  his  Republic,  lays  down  a  law  in  a 
certain  manner  that  the  wives  of  all  are  common,  citing  as  an 
example  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  lawgiver  of  the  Cretans,  that 
by  reason  there  may  be  a  large  family  of  children  from  such, 
and  because  it  was  right  that  those  who  bore  toils  should 
be  compensated  by  such  intercourses.     But  Epicurus  himself 
also,  together  with  his  teaching  atheism,  advises  that  men 
should  have  intercourse  both  with  their  mothers  and  sisters, 
even   in  transgression  of  the  laws  which  forbid  this.     For 
Solomon  also  clearly  made  a  law  about  this  also,  in  order  that 
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children  may  be  lawfully  born  from  the  man  who  married  a 
wife,  in  order  that  the  children  might  not  be  born  of  fornica 
tion,  that  no  one  might  honour  as  his  father  one  who  was  not 
his  father,  or  dishonour  through  ignorance  as  not  his  father, 
one  who  was  his  father.  And  in  similar  cases  where  the 
other  laws  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  forbid  such  things 
to  be  done.  To  what  end  then  do  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics 
teach  that  incest  with  sisters  and  sodomy  may  be  committed, 
by  which  doctrines  they  have  made  libraries  full,  so  that  one 
may  learn  unlawful  intercourse  even  from  childhood  ?  And 
what  boots  it  further  to  dwell  on  such  subjects,  seeing  that 
they  have  taught  such  things  even  about  those  that  are  called 
gods  among  them  ? 

7.  For  when  they  have  allowed  that  there  are  gods,  they 
have  again  brought  them  to  nothing.  Some  have  said  that 
they  consist  of  atoms,  but  some  say  that  the  gods  go  to  atoms, 
and  have  no  more  power  than  men.  But  Plato,  whilst  he 
admits  that  there  are  gods,  tries  to  make  them  out  to  be 
material.  But  Pythagoras,  who  toiled  so  much  about  the 
gods,  and  made  his  way  up  and  down,  at  last  defines  that  there 
is  a  nature  and  spontaneousness  in  all  things,  and  that  the 
gods  have  no  care  for  men.  Whatever  also  Clitomachus  the 
academic  introduced  about  atheism.  But  what  did  not  Critias 
also  teach,  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  saying,  For  whether 
there  are  gods  or  not,  I  cannot  speak  about  them,  nor  show 
of  what  nature  they  are.  For  there  are  many  things  which 
prevent  me.  For  about  Euhemerus  the  most  atheistic  of  all 
it  is  superfluous  for  us  even  to  speak.  For  when  he  has  dared 
to  say  many  things  about  the  gods,  at  last  in  general  terms, 
he  means  that  there  are  no  gods,  but  that  all  things  arc 
regulated  spontaneously.  Plato,  who  has  said  so  much  about 
the  government  of  God,  and  the  soul  of  man,  asserting  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  is  he  not  found  afterwards  saying  things 
in  opposition  to  himself,  that  souls  migrate  into  other  men, 
and  of  some  men,  go  into  the  bodies  of  brutes  ?  How  will 
his  doctrine  appear  to  sensible  men  otherwise  than  dreadful 
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and  lawless,  that  what  was  once  a  man,  shall  again  be  a  wolf, 
or  dog,  or  ass,  or  any  other  unreasoning  beast  ?  Pythagoras 
also  is  found  to  talk  similar  nonsense  to  this,  in  addition  also 
to  denying  Providence.  To  which  of  them  then  should  we 
give  credit  ?  To  Philemon  the  comic  poet  who  says, 

For  those  who  worship  God  fallacious  hopes 
Have  for  their  safety  ? 

or  to  those  we  have  named  above,  Euhemerus,  and  Epicurus, 
and  Pythagoras,  and  to  the  others  who  deny  that  God  is  to 
be  worshiped,  and  do  away  with  a  providence  ?  Now  con 
cerning  God  and  providence  Ariston  has  said, 

Courage  !  for  aid  to  all  those  who  deserve  it 

God  ever  grants,  to  such  men  most  of  all. 

Were  there  not  laid  down  some  pre-eminence 

To  those  who  live  aright,  why  need  he  holy? 

For  he  it  so  ;  though  often  I  behold 

Those  who  have  chosen  goodness,  pass  their  lives 

Faring  hut  awkwardly,  whilst  those  who  sought 

Naught  hut  their  profit,  and  self-interest  only, 

Holding  a  far  more  honoured  place  than  we, 

So  far  as  goes  the  present — But  look  further, 

And  wait  until  you  see  the  end  of  all ; 

For  'tis  not,  as  the  notion  is  with  some — 

An  evil  notion,  bringing  to  life  no  profit — 

'Tis  not  an  impxdse  blind  which  regulates 

All  things  at  random.     This  the  wicked  hold 

Provision  for  their  own  wayward  career. 

But  holy  living  hath  pre-eminence, 

And  wicked  men,  as  fitting,  have  their  punishment. 

For  without  providence  nothing  is  done. 

What  others  also  and  almost  the  greater  number  have  said 
concerning  God,  and  providence,  you  may  see  how  they  have 
given  opinions  inconsistent  with  one  another.  For  some  of 
them  have  denied  there  being  a  God  and  providence  at  all. 
But  some  again  have  maintained  a  God,  and  confessed  that 
all  things  are  regulated  by  providence.  It  therefore  behoves 
the  intelligent  hearer  and  reader  to  attend  accurately  to  what 
things  are  said.  As  also  Simulus  hath  remarked, 
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Tis  usual  commonly  to  call  all  poets 
Both  those  of  style  unusual,  and  the  good. 
We  ought  to  make  distinction. 

As  also  Philemon, 

'Tis  hard  to  have  one's  auditor  a  fool, 
For  in  his  folly  he  ne'er  blames  himself. 

A  man  must  therefore  be  careful  to  apply  his  mind,  and  to 
consider  the  things  which  are  said,  examining  critically  what 
has  been  stated  by  the  philosophers  and  the  poets. 

8.  For,  denying  that  there  are  gods,  they  again  acknow 
ledge  them,  and  have  related  their  doing  most  unholy  deeds. 
And  first  of  Jupiter ;  the  poets  sing  in  loud  strains  his  un 
toward  actions.     But  Chrysippus,  who  is  the  author  of  much 
nonsense,  is  he  not  proved  to  have  signified  that  Juno  with 
her  polluted  mouth  behaved  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner 
towards  Jupiter?     Why  need  I  reckon  up  the  impurities  of 
her  that  is  called  the  mother  of  the   gods?  or  of  Jupiter 
Latiarius  thirsting  for  human  blood?  or  of  Attus  who  was 
castrated  ?  or  how  that  Jupiter  which  is  surnamed  Tragcedus, 
having  deluged,  as  they  say,  his  own  hand,  is  now  honoured 
as  a  god  among  the  Romans  ?     I  pass  over  the  temples  of 
Antinous  and  those  of  the  other  gods  so-called.     For  the 
things  related  about  them  cause  laughter  to  the  intelligent. 
Either  therefore  those  who  have  put  forth  such  philosophy, 
are  themselves  convicted  of  atheism  by  their  own  doctrines, 
or  also  of  miscellaneous  and  unlawful  intercourse.     Besides 
which,  cannibalism  is  found  among  them,  in  the  writings 
which  they  wrote,  and  they  relate   that  those  whom  they 
honoured  as  gods,  were  the  first  who  did  those  things. 

9.  But  we  also  acknowledge  a  God,  though  only  one,  the 
founder  and  maker  and  creator  of  this  universe,  and  we  know 
that  all  things  are  administered  by  providence,  but  by  him 
alone.     And  we  have  learnt  a  holy  law  ;  we  have  for  lawgiver 
the  true  God,  who  teaches  us  to  do  what  is  just,  and  to 
worship  him,  and  to  do  good.     And  about  worshiping  him, 
he  says,  Thou  shalt  have  110  other  gods  but  me,  Thou  shalt  not 
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make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  as  many  as  are  in  heaven  above,  or  as  many  as  are  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  as  many  as  are  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  shalt  thou  wor 
ship  them,  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.  But  concerning 
doing  good,  he  said,  Honour  thy  father,  and  thy  mother,  that 
it  may  be  well  for  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  long-lived 
upon  the  earth,  which  I  the  Lord  thy  God  give  thee.  Fur 
thermore,  concerning  righteousness,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour,  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  thou  shalt  not  covet  his  house, 
nor  his  field,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor 
his  ox,  nor  his  beast  of  burden,  nor  any  of  his  cattle,  nor 
whatever  things  belong  to  thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt  not 
pervert  the  judgment  of  the  poor  in  his  judgment.  From 
every  evil  word  thou  shalt  keep  aloof.  An  innocent  and  just 
man  thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  justify  the  wicked, 
and  gifts  thou  shalt  not  receive.  For  gifts  blind  the  eyes  of 
those  who  see,  and  corrupt  righteous  words.  The  minister  of 
this  divine  law  was  Moses,  also  the  servant  of  God,  to  all  the 
world  indeed,  but  particularly  to  the  Hebrews,  who  are  also 
called  Jews,  whom  the  king  of  Egypt  at  first  enslaved,  who 
were  the  righteous  seed  of  those  pious  and  holy  men,  Abra 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  God  remembering  them,  and 
having  done  wonderful  and  strange  signs  by  Moses,  saved 
them,  and  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  leading  them  through  what 
is  called  the  desert,  whom  also  he  restored  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  afterwards  called  Judsea,  and  he  gave  them  a  law, 
and  taught  them  these  things.  Of  this  law  which  was  great 
and  marvellous  for  all  kinds  of  righteousness,  such  are  the 
ten  chapters  as  we  have  just  spoken  of. 

10.  Since  then  they  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
being  Hebrews  by  birth  from  the  land  of  Chaldsea  (for  at  that 
time,  there  being  a  famine,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
removing  to  Egypt,  as  food  was  sold  there :  where  also  they 
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dwelt  for  a  time,  and  these  things  happened  to  them  accord 
ing  to  God's  prediction),  when  they  had  sojourned  in  Egypt 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  when  Moses  was  about  to 
lead  them  out  into  the  desert,  God  taught  them  by  the  law, 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  oppress  a  stranger  :  you  know  the  feeling 
of  the  stranger ;  for  yourselves  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

11.  Therefore  in  that  people  transgressing  the  law  given 
them  by  God,  God,  being  good  and  merciful,  not  wishing  to 
destroy  them,  afterwards  also,  in  addition  to  having  given  the 
law,  sent  prophets  among  them  from  their  brethren,  to  teach 
them  and  remind  them  of  the  law,  and  to  turn  them  to  re 
pentance,  that  they  should  sin  no  more.  But,  if  they  should 
persist  in  their  evil  deeds  he  forewarned  them,  that  they 
should  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  :  and  it  is  manifest  that  these  things  have  already  hap 
pened  to  them.  Concerning  repentance  then  Esaias  the 
prophet  speaks  generally  to  all,  but  in  particular  to  that 
people :  [Iv,  6,  7]  "  Seek  the  Lord,  and  in  finding  him  call 
upon  him.  But  when  he  is  nigh  unto  you,  let  the  wicked 
man  leave  his  ways,  and  the  lawless  man  his  counsels,  and 
turn  to  the  Lord  his  God,  and  he  shall  have  pity  shown  him ; 
for  [God]  will  abundantly  forgive  your  sins."  And  another 
prophet  Ezekiel  says,  [viii,  21,  &c.]  "  If  the  lawless  man  turn 
away  from  all  the  wicked  deeds  that  he  hath  done,  and  shall 
keep  my  commandments,  and  do  my  precepts,  he  shall  live, 
and  shall  not  die :  all  his  acts  of  unrighteousness  which  he  hath 
done  shall  not  be  remembered,  but  he  shall  live  in  the  right 
eousness  which  he  hath  done  :  because  I  do  not  wish  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  saith  the  Lord,  but  that  he  may  turn 
from  his  evil  way  and  live."  Again  Esaias  says,  [xxxi,  6  :  and 
xlv,  22]  "  Turn,  ye  that  take  deep  and  wicked  counsel  toge 
ther,  that  ye  may  be  saved."  And  another  prophet  Jeremiah, 
[vi,  9]  "  Turn  to  the  Lord  your  God,  as  the  vintner  to  his 
basket,  and  ye  shall  have  mercy  shown  you."  Many,  or 
rather  numberless  are  the  things  said  in  the  holy  scriptures 
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about  repentance,  seeing  that  God  is  always  willing  to  tnrn 
away  mankind  from  all  their  sins. 

12.  Moreover  also  about  the  righteousness,  which  the  law 
hath  laid  down,  the  precepts  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  gos 
pels  are  found  to  be  in  harmony,  because  they  all  spoke  as 
inspired  by  one  spirit  from  God.  Esaias  says  thus,  [i,  6,  7], 
"  Remove  sins  from  your  souls  ;  learn  to  do  good,  seek  judg 
ment,  defend  the  injured,  judge  for  the  orphan,  and  avenge 
the  widow."  The  same  prophet  says  further  [Iviii,  6] ,  "  Sever 
all  the  bond  of  iniquity ;  loose  the  knots  of  violent  contracts, 
dismiss  the  oppressed  in  freedom,  and  tear  every  unjust 
writing.  Break  thy  bread  for  the  hungry,  and  bring  into  thy 
house  the  houseless  poor.  If  thou  seest  a  naked  man,  clothe 
him,  and  from  the  near  ones  of  thy  own  blood  do  not  look 
away.  Then  thy  light  shall  break  forth  in  the  morning,  and 
thy  healing  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and  thy  righteousness 
shall  go  before  thee."  In  the  same  way  Jeremiah  says  [vi,  16], 
"  Stand  on  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  what  is  the  good  way 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  walk  in  it,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
for  your  souls.  Judge  just  judgment,  for  in  these  is  the  will 
of  the  Lord  your  God."  Likewise  also  Moses  says,  "Keep 
judgment,  and  draw  near  to  the  Lord  your  God,  who  fixed 
the  heaven,  and  founded  the  earth."  And  another  prophet 
Joel  says  something  of  similar  import  [ii,  16,  17].  "  Gather 
the  people,  sanctify  the  congregation,  assemble  the  elders, 
gather  the  children  that  suck  the  breasts.  Let  the  bridegroom 
go  forth  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out  of  her  closet,  and 
pray  ye  to  the  Lord  your  God  vehemently,  that  he  may  pity 
you,  and  wipe  out  your  sins."  In  like  manner  also  another 
prophet  Zacharias  says  [vii,  9,  10],  "These  things  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty  :  judge  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  do  mercy 
and  compassion  every  one  to  his  neighbour,  and  tyrannize  not 
over  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger,  let  not  each 
of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your  hearts,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty." 

13.  Concerning  chastity  also    Holy  Writ  teaches  us  not 
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only  not  to  offend  in  deed,  but  even,  as  far  as  the  thought, 
not  to  think  about  any  evil,  or  to  look  with  the  eyes  upon 
another's  wife  and  lust  after  her.  Solomon  therefore,  who 
was  both  king  and  prophet,  said,  [Prov.  iv,  25],  "  Let  thine 
eyes  look  right  on,  and  thine  eyelids  assent  to  what  is  just ; 
make  strait  the  tracks  for  thy  feet."  But  the  evangelic 
voice  teaches  still  more  earnestly  about  chastity,  saying  [Mat. 
v,  28],  "Every  one  that  looketh  at  another's  wife  to  desire 
her,  hath  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart ;" 
and  it  says,  "  He  that  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away,  commit- 
teth  adultery;"  and  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife  except 
for  the  crime  of  fornication,  causes  her  to  commit  adultery." 
Also  Solomon  says,  [Prov.  vi,  27],  "Shall  a  man  bind  fire 
in  his  garment,  and  not  burn  his  garments  ?  or  shall  a  man 
walk  on  embers  of  fire,  and  not  burn  his  feet  ?  So  he  that 
goeth  in  unto  a  woman  that  hath  a  husband,  shall  not  be  held 
innocent." 

14.  And,  to  show  that  we  are  not  only  benevolent  to  those 
of  other  blood,  as  some  think,  Esaias  the  prophet  saith  [Ixvi, 
5],  "  Say  to  those  who  hate  you  and  abominate  you,  ye  are 
our  brethren,  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified, 
and  may  be  seen  in  their  gladness."     But  the  Gospel  says 
[Mat.  v,  44],  "Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  who 
insult  you.     For,  if  ye  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward 
have  you?     Robbers  also  and  publicans  do  this."     But  he 
teaches  those  who  do  good  not  to  boast,  that  they  may  not 
try  to  please  men;  for  he  says  [Mat.  vi,  3],  "Let  not  your 
left  hand  know  what  your  right  hand  doeth."     Further  also 
concerning  being  obedient  to  powers  and  to  authorities,  and 
praying  for  them,  the  word  of  God  commands  us  to  pass  our 
life  calm  and  quiet;  and  it  commands  us  to  [Rom.  xiii,  7,  8], 
"  Give  all  things  to  all  men :  to  whomsoever  honour  is  due, 
honour;  to  whomsoever  fear,  fear;  to  whomsoever  tribute, 
tribute ;  to  owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  all  men." 

15.  Consider  therefore,  if  those  who  are  taught  such  things 
are  able  to  live  indifferently,  and  to  mix  together  in  lawless 
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unions,  or,  what  is  most  impious  of  all  things,  to  feed  on  hu 
man  flesh  :  since  indeed  it  has  been  forbidden  us  even  to  see 
the  shows  of  the  gladiators,  that  we  may  not  become  partakers 
or  accomplices  in  blood.  But  neither  are  we  allowed  to  see 
the  other  sights,  that  our  eyes  and  ears  may  not  be  defiled, 
becoming  participators  of  the  sounds  which  there  are  sung. 
For  if  any  one  speak  of  cannibalism,  among  them  are  the 
children  of  Thyestes  and  Tereus  that  were  eaten :  but  if  of 
adultery,  there  are  tragedies  among  them  not  only  about  men, 
but  also  about  the  gods,  whom  they  proclaim  aloud  with 
honours  and  prizes.  But  far  be  it  from  entering  into  the 
minds  of  Christians  to  do  any  such  thing,  among  whom  there 
is  modesty,  temperance  is  cultivated,  monogamy  is  observed, 
purity  is  kept,  injustice  is  driven  away,  sin  is  rooted  out, 
righteousness  is  studied,  law  is  observed,  the  worship  of  God 
is  practised,  God  is  acknowledged,  truth  is  their  umpire,  grace 
guards  them,  peace  looks  out  round  them,  the  holy  word 
leads  them,  wisdom  teaches  them,  life  is  their  umpire,  God  is 
their  king.  Having  then  much  to  say  about  our  social  life 
and  the  laws  of  God,  who  is  also  the  author  of  all  creation, 
we  consider  that  for  the  present  we  have  mentioned  enough, 
to  the  end  that  you  also  may  know  especially  from  what  you 
have  read  thus  far,  that,  as  you  were  born  a  lover  of  learning, 
so  also  you  may  continue  a  lover  of  learning  even  until  now. 

16.  But  I  wish  also,  if  it  please  God,  to  show  you  now 
more  accurately  about  the  dates,  that  you  see  our  story  is  not 
modern  nor  mythical ;  but  more  ancient  and  true  than  all  poets 
and  writers,  who  have  written  in  uncertainty.  For  those  who 
said  that  the  world  was  not  created,  have  gone  out  into  infinity ; 
but  the  others  who  said  that  it  was  created,  have  said  that 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  seventy-five  years 
have  elapsed.  Apollonius  the  ^Egyptian  relates  these  things. 
But  Plato  who  seems  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  in  what 
idle  talk  has  he  not  indulged  ?  For  in  his  books  called  Politics 
it  is  laid  down  and  he  says  plainly,  "  For  how,  if  these  things 
remained  thus  for  all  time,  as  they  now  arc  set  out,  could  any 
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new  thing  ever  be  found  out  ?  for  that  they  lay  hid  ten  thou 
sand  times  ten  thousand  years  from  the  people  of  that  time, 
but  it  is  a  thousand  years  since,  or  twice  a  thousand  years, 
since  some  things  became  known  to  Daedalus,  others  to  Or 
pheus,  and  others  to  Palamedes."  And  when  he  says  that 
these  things  were  made,  he  indicates  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  years  from  the  deluge  to  Daedalus.  And  when  he 
says  many  things  concerning  the  cities  of  the  world,  and 
houses  and  nations,  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  spoken  these 
things  by  conjecture.  For  he  says,  "  If,  my  friend,  any  god 
would  promise  us,  that  if  we  would  attempt  an  inquiry  into 
legislation,  after  what  we  have  now  said/'  &c.,  &c.,  and  so  on : 
he  manifestly  speaks  by  conjecture ;  but  if  by  conjecture,  then 
the  things  which  he  says  are  not  true. 

17.  It  behoves  one  therefore  rather  to  become  a  disciple  of 
the  law  of  God,  according  as  he  also  hath  confessed  that 
otherwise  he  cannot  learn  the  truth,  unless  God  teach  him 
through  the  law.  But  what?  have  not  the  poets  also,  Homer 
and  Hesiod  and  Orpheus,  said  that  they  learnt  from  Divine 
providence  ?  Moreover  they  say  that  there  were  soothsayers 
and  foreknowers  contemporary  with  the  historians,  and  that 
those  who  learnt  from  them  wrote  accurately.  How  much 
rather  then  shall  we  know  the  truth,  who  learn  from  the  holy 
prophets,  who  received  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ?  Wherefore 
all  the  prophets  said  things  consistent  and  in  harmony  with 
one  another,  and  foretold  the  things  that  were  about  to 
happen  to  all  the  world.  For  the  very  issue  of  the  things 
foretold  and  already  accomplished,  may  teach  the  lovers 
of  learning,  or  rather  the  lovers  of  truth,  that  those  things 
are  really  true  which  were  foretold  by  them  about  the 
times  and  seasons  that  were  before  the  flood,  from  the  time 
the  world  was  created  until  now,  according  to  the  series  of  the 
years,  so  as  to  show  the  idleness  of  the  false  tales  of  writers, 
that  the  things  spoken  by  them  are  not  true. 

18.  For  Plato,  as  we  said  before,  having  shown  that  there 
was  a  deluge,  said  that  it  was  not  one  of  all  the  world,  but 
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only  of  the  plains,  and  that  those  who  fled  saved  themselves 
on  the  highest  mountains.  But  others  say  that  it  was  Deu 
calion  and  Pyrrha,  and  that  these  were  saved  in  the  ark,  and 
that  Deucalion,  after  he  came  out  of  the  ark,  cast  stones  be 
hind  him,  and  men  sprang  out  of  the  stones  :  from  which  word 
\],aas,  a  stone],  they  say  the  name  laos  [people  in  Greek]  is 
given  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  others  say  that  Clymcnus 
was  at  the  time  of  the  second  deluge.  It  is  manifest  therefore, 
from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  those  who  have  written 
such  accounts  are  impious  and  senseless  wretches,  and  have 
philosophised  in  vain.  But  our  Moses,  the  prophet  and  the 
minister  of  God,  in  writing  his  history  about  the  creation  of  the 
world,  has  related  in  what  manner  the  deluge  took  place  upon 
the  earth,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  what  manner  the  circum 
stances  of  the  deluge  happened,  not  telling  tales  about  Pyrrha, 
or  Deucalion  or  Clymenus,  nor  that  the  plains  only  were 
deluged,  and  that  those  who  fled  were  saved  only  on  the 
mountains. 

19.  Neither  does  he  indicate  that  there  was  a  second 
deluge  :  but  he  says  that  there  never  again  would  be  a  flood 
of  water  upon  the  earth ;  such  as  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be.  He  says  that  all  the  souls  of  men  that  were  saved  in 
the  ark  were  eight,  that  ark,  which  was  prepared  by  the  com 
mand  of  God,  not  by  Deucalion,  but  by  Noe,  in  Hebrew, 
which  is  interpreted  Rest  in  the  Greek  language  :  as  we  have 
also  shown  in  another  work,  that  Noe  preaching  to  the  men 
of  that  time,  that  a  flood  was  about  to  take  place,  prophesied 
to  them,  saying,  Come  hither  [Deute  in  Greek]  ;  the  Lord 
God  calls  you  to  repentance.  Wherefore  he  was  properly 
named  Deu-calion.  To  this  Noe  were  born  three  sons,  as  also 
we  have  shown  in  our  second  section,  whose  names  are  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth,  who  also  had  three  wives,  one  to  each  of 
them ;  both  himself  and  his  wife.  Some  have  named  this 
man  an  eunuch.  There  were  then  eight  souls  of  men  saved, 
who  were  found  in  the  ark.  Moses  signified  that  the  flood 
had  lasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  whilst  streams  rushed 
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down  from  heaven,  and  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep  gush- 
ingf  forth,  so  that  the  water  was  raised  above  every  high 
mountain,  fifteen  cubits.  And  thus  the  whole  race  of  men  of 
that  time  was  destroyed,  and  only  those  eight,  whom  we  have 
named  before,  were  saved  in  the  ark.  The  remains  of  this  ark 
are  shown  to  remain  up  to  this  day  in  the  Arabian  mountains. 
Such  then  summarily  is  the  history  of  the  flood. 

20.  But  Moses,  having  led  the  Jews,  as  we  said  before, 
when  cast  out  of  the  land  of  ^gypt  by  king  Pharaoh,  whose 
name  was  Amasis,  and  who,  they  say,  reigned  after  the  expul 
sion  of  the  people  twenty-five  years  and  four  months,  as 
Maneethos  has  calculated ;  then  after  him  was  Chebron,  who 
reigned  thirteen  years :  after  him  Amenophis,  twenty  years 
and  seven  months :  then  his  sister  Amassa,  twenty-one  years 
and  one  month :  then  Mephres,  twelve  years  and  nine  months  : 
then  Methrammuthosis,  twenty  years  and  ten  months  :  then 
Tuthmosis,  nine  years  and  eight  months :  then  Damphenophis, 
thirty  years  and  ten  months :  then  Orus,  thirty-five  years  and 
five  months.  His  daughter  reigned  ten  years  and  three 
months :  after  her  Mercheres,  twelve  years  and  three  months  : 
his  son  Armais,  thirty  years  and  one  month :  then  Messes, 
son  of  Miammos,  six  years  and  two  months :  after  him  K/a- 
menses,  a  year  and  four  months :  after  him  Amenophis,  nine 
teen  years  and  six  months  :  his  sons  Thoissus  and  Ramesses, 
ten  years ;  who,  they  say,  had  a  great  force  of  cavalry,  and 
large  fleet  of  ships.  The  Hebrews,  after  their  own  separate 
times,  sojourning  at  this  time  in  ./Egypt,  and  having  been  en 
slaved  by  king  Tethmosis,  as  has  been  said  before,  built  for 
him  strong  cities,  Peitho  and  Rameses  and  On,  which  is  Heli- 
opolis :  so  that  the  Hebrews,  who  also  are  our  forefathers,  are 
shown  to  be  earlier  than  the  cities  that  were  then  famous 
among  the  ^Egyptians :  from  whom  also  we  have  the  sacred 
books  which  are  more  ancient  than  all  the  historians,  as  AVC 
have  said  before.  That  land  was  called  ^Egypt  from  king 
Setho  :  for  Setho,  they  say,  is  called  ^Egypt :  but  Setho  had  a 
brother  .whose  name  was  Armais  :  he  was  the  man  called 
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Danaus,  who  went  from  ^Egypt  to  Argos,  whom  the  other  his 
torians  have  mentioned  as  being  very  ancient. 

21.  But  Mansethos,  who  has  written  much  nonsense  about 
the  ^Egyptians,  has  uttered  many  blasphemies  against  Moses 
and  the  Hebrews  who  were  with  him,  as  having  been  expelled 
out  of  ^Egypt  because  they  had   the  leprosy.     For,  calling 
them  shepherds  and  enemies  of  the  ^Egyptians,  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  giving  the  true  account  of  their  times.     For  he 
called  them  shepherds  with  much  reluctance,  being  compelled 
by  the  truth :  for  our  forefathers  who  sojourned  in  Egypt, 
were  really  shepherds,  but  not  leprous.     For  when  they  were 
come  into  the  land  called  Jerusalem,  where  in  the  interval  also 
they  had  dwelt,  it  is  shown  how  their  priests,  by  God's  com 
mand,  continuing  in  the  temple,  then  healed  every  disease,  so 
that  they  healed  also  the  leprous  and  every  defect.     Solomon 
king  of  Judaea  built  the  temple.     But  as  to  Mansetho's  being 
in  error  about  the  dates,  it  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  by 
him  :  but  also  about  the  king  who  drove  them  out,  whose 
name  was  Pharaoh  :  for  he  was  no  longer  their  king.     For 
when  he  pursued  the  Hebrews  with  his  army,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea.     Moreover  also  about  those  who,  he  says, 
were   shepherds  and  enemies   of  the  ^Egyptians,   he  writes 
falsely.     For  they  went  out  three  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
before,  and  from  that  time  dwelt  in  the  country,  which  still 
now  also  is  called  Judea,  before  Danaus  also  came  to  Argos. 
But  that  most  among  the  Greeks  consider  this  Danaus  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  others,  is  manifest.    So  that  Mansethos 
has  against  his  will  pointed  out  to  us  two  sections  of  the  truth, 
by  his  writings.     First,  allowing  them  to  be  shepherds,  and 
secondly  by  saying  that  they  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
so  that  it  is  shown  out  of  these  accounts  that  Moses  and  his 
people  were  more  ancient  than  the  Trojan  war  by  nine  hun 
dred  or  a  thousand  years. 

22.  But  also  about  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  Judea, 
which  king  Solomon  built,  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  years 
after  the  Jews  went  out  of  Egypt,  there  is  an  account  among 
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the  Tyrians  also,  how  the  temple  was  built,  and  the  writings 
are  kept  among  their  archives,  in  which  writings,  the  temple 
is  found  to  have  been  made  an  hundred  and  forty-three  years 
and  eight  months  before  the  Tyrians  founded  Carthage.  The 
record  was  madeby  Hierom,  the  nameof  the  king  of  the  Tyrians, 
son  of  Abeimal ;  because  Hierom  was  a  friend  of  Solomon  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  intimacy,  and  also  in  consequence 
of  the  great  wisdom  which  Solomon  possessed.  For  they 
practised  one  another  continually  by  difficult  questions.  And 
as  a  proof  of  this  he  says  that  there  are  preserved  among  the 
Assyrians  up  to  this  day  copies  of  their  letters,  and  they  sent 
letters  to  one  another  :  as  Menander  the  Ephesian  has  men 
tioned,  in  his  history  about  the  kingdom  of  the  Tyrians  :  his 
words  are  these :  "  When  Abeimal  king  of  the  Tyrians  was 
dead,  his  son  Hierom  received  the  kingdom,  having  lived  fifty- 
three  years.  Him  followed  Bazor,  who  lived  forty-three 
years,  and  reigned  seventeen.  After  him  Methuastart,  who 
lived  fifty-four  years,  and  reigned  twelve.  After  him  his  bro 
ther  Atharym,  who  lived  fifty-eight  years,  and  reigned  nine. 
Him  slew  his  brother  named  Helles,  who  lived  fifty  years,  and 
reigned  eight  months.  Him  slew  Juthobal,  priest  of  Astarte, 
who  lived  forty  years,  and  reigned  twelve.  Him  followed  his 
son  Bazor,  who  lived  forty-five  years,  and  reigned  seven.  His 
son  was  Metten,  who  lived  thirty-two  years,  and  reigned 
twenty-nine  years.  Him  followed  Pygmalion  son  of  Pygma- 
lius,  who  lived  fifty-six  years,  and  reigned  seven  years.  But 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  his  sister  fleeing  to  Libya, 
built  the  city  which  is  called  Carthage  down  to  the  present 
day."  All  the  time  therefore  from  the  reign  of  Hierom  to 
the  building  of  Carthage  is  computed  at  an  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years,  and  eight  months.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Hicrom's 
reign  the  temple  was  built  in  Jerusalem,  so  that  all  the  time 
from  the  building  of  the  temple,  until  the  founding  of 
Carthage,  was  an  hundred  and  forty -three  years  and  eight 
months. 

23.  Let  what  we  have  said  then  suffice  about  the  testimony 
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of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  ^Egyptians,  as  related  by  those 
who  have  written  about  our  chronology,  Manasthos  the  -ZEgyp- 
tian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus,  and  moreover  Josephus  also, 
who  wrote  of  the  war  of  the  Jews  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  llomans.  For  from  those  ancient  ones  it  is  shown  that 
the  writings  of  the  others  also  are  later  than  the  writings 
given  us  by  Moses,  and  even  than  the  intermediate  prophets. 
For  the  last  of  the  prophets,  Zachariah  by  name,  nourished 
about  the  reign  of  Darius.  But  all  the  lawgivers  also  are 
found  to  have  given  their  laws  in  the  interval.  For  if  any  one 
were  to  name  Solon  the  Athenian,  he  lived  about  the  times  of 
kings  Cyrus  and  Darius,  about  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  pro 
phet  Zachariah,  who  was  very  many  years  later.  Or  also 
with  respect  to  the  lawgivers  Lycurgus,  or  Draco,  or  Minos, 
Josephus  writes  and  says  that  the  sacred  books  surpass  these 
in  antiquity,  since  it  is  shown  that  the  writings  of  God's  law, 
given  to  us  by  Moses,  are  earlier  than  Jupiter  the  king  of  the 
Cretans,  and  also  than  the  Trojan  war.  But  that  we  may 
make  a  more  accurate  display  of  the  times  and  the  chro 
nology,  with  God's  help,  we  will  now  do  so,  relating  not 
only  the  events  after  the  deluge,  but  those  also  before  the 
deluge,  so  as  to  state  the  number  of  all  the  years,  according 
to  our  ability,  ascending  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  foun 
dation  of  the  world,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  God  wrote, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  whilst  speaking  of  the  creation  and 
origin  of  the  world,  the  first  man,  and  the  events  which  after 
wards  took  place,  he  indicates  also  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
before  the  deluge.  But  I  ask  grace  from  the  only  God,  to 
relate  all  the  truth  according  to  his  will,  that  you  and  every 
one  who  lights  upon  these  books,  may  be  guided  by  his  truth 
and  his  grace.  I  will  begin  then  first  from  the  genealogies 
that  have  been  related,  making  my  beginning,  I  mean,  from 
the  first  created  man. 

24.  Adam  until  he  begat  a  child,  230  years :  his  son  Seth 
205.  His  son  Enos  190.  His  son  Cainan  170.  His  son 
Malalcel  1G5.  His  son  Jareth  102.  His  son  Enoch  165. 
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His  son  Mathusala  167.  His  son  Lamech  188.  To  him  was 
born  a  son  Noe  aforesaid,  who,  when  he  was  500  years  old, 
begat  Shem.  In  his  time  was  the  flood,  when  he  was  600 
years  old.  All  the  number  of  years  therefore  to  the  flood  was 
2242.  But  after  the  flood,  Shem,  being  100  years  old,  begat 
Arphaxath.  Arphaxath,  when  135  years  old,  begat  Sala. 
Sala  begat  a  son  when  he  was  130  years  old.  His  son  Heber, 
from  whom  also  their  race  were  called  Hebrews,  was  134 
years  old.  His  son  Phaleg  was  130  years  old.  His  son 
llhageu  was  132  years  old.  His  son  Seruch  was  130  years 
old.  His  son  Nahor  was  75  years  old.  His  son  Tharra  was 
70  years  old.  His  son  Abraham  our  patriarch,  being  100 
years  old  begat  Isaac.  We  have  then  down  to  Abraham 
3278  years.  Isaac  aforesaid,  before  he  begat  children,  lived 
60  years  ;  he  then  begat  Jacob.  Jacob  lived  until  the  sojourn 
ing  in  Egypt,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  130  years. 
But  the  sojourning  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  was  430  years. 
And  after  they  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  they  dwelt 
in  what  was  called  the  desert  40  years.  The  whole  number 
of  years  therefore  is  3938.  At  which  time,  Moses  having 
died,  Joshua  the  son  of  Naue  succeeded  to  the  government. 
He  ruled  them  27  years.  But  after  Joshua,  the  people  having 
turned  away  from  the  commands  of  God,  they  were  slaves  to 
the  king  of  Mesopotamia  named  Chusarathon  8  years : 
then  the  people  having  repented,  judges  were  appointed  over 
them ;  Gothoniel  40  years ;  Eglon  18  years ;  Aoth  8  years ; 
then  because  they  had  offended,  strangers  ruled  over  them  20 
years.  Then  Debbora  judged  them  40  years.  Then  the  Ma- 
dianites  ruled  over  them  7  years.  Then  Gedeon  judged  them 
40  years :  Abimelech  3  years  :  Thola  22  years :  Jaeir  22 
years.  Then  the  Philistines  and  Ammanites  ruled  over  them 
18  years.  Then  Jephthae  judged  them  6  years.  Esbon  7 
years.  ^Elon  10  years.  Abdon  8  years.  Then  strangers 
ruled  over  them  40  years.  Then  Sampson  judged  them  20 
years.  Then  there  was  peace  among  them  40  years.  Then 
Samera  judged  them  1  year.  Elis  20  years  ;  Samuel  12  years. 
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25.  But  after  the  Judges  they  had  kings  among  them  :  the 
first  was  named  Saul,  who  reigned  20  years :  then  David,  our 
father,  40  years.  All  the  years  therefore  down  to  the  reign 
of  David  are  495.  After  them  reigned  Solomon,  who  also 
first  built  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  by  command  of  God,  40 
years.  After  him  Roboam  17  years,  and  after  him  Elias  7 
years.  After  him  Esa  41  years.  After  him  Josophat  25 
years.  After  him  Joram  8  years.  After  him  Ochozias  1 
year.  After  him  Gotholia  6  years.  After  her  Josias  40 
years.  After  him  Amesias  39  years,  and  after  him  Ozias  52 
years.  After  him  Joatham  16  years.  After  him  Achaz  17 
years.  After  him  Ezekias  29  years.  After  him  Manasses 
55  years.  After  him  Amos  2  years.  After  him  Josias  31 
years.  After  him  Ochas  3  months.  After  him  Joakeim  11 
years.  Then  another  Joakeim  three  months,  and  ten  days. 
After  him  Sedekias  11  years.  After  these  kings,  because  the 
people  continued  in  sin  and  did  not  repent,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  the  king  of  Babylon,  named  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  went  up  into  Judaea.  It  was  he  who  transferred 
the  people  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon  :  and  he  destroyed  the 
temple,  which  Solomon  built.  The  people  passed  70  years  in 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  All  the  years  therefore,  until  the 
captivity  in  the  land  of  Babylon,  is  4954,  6  months  and  10 
days.  But  in  the  same  manner  as  God  foretold  by  Jeremiah 
the  prophet,  that  the  people  should  be  led  captive  to  Babylon, 
so  he  presignified  also  that  they  should  come  again  into  their 
own  land  after  70.  When  70  years  therefore  were  completed, 
Cyrus  became  king  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  made 
a  proclamation,  commanding  by  writing  that  all  the  Jews  who 
were  in  his  kingdom,  should  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
rebuild  their  temple  to  God,  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
aforesaid  had  destroyed.  In  addition  to  this  also  Cyrus,  by 
command  of  God,  ordered  Sabessar  and  Mithridates  his  body 
guards,  that  the  vessels  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  tem 
ple  of  Judrca  by  Nabuchodonosor,  should  be  carried  back  and 
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placed  in  the  temple.     In  the  second  year  of  Cyrus  then  the 
seventy  years  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  were  completed. 

26.  From  this  we  may  see  how  our  sacred  writings  are 
proved  to  be  more  ancient  and  more  true  than  those  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  ^Egyptians,  or  also  some  other  historians. 
For  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  also  Xenophon,  and  per 
haps  the  other  historians,  have  for  the  most  part  almost  begun 
to  write  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  having  been 
unable  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  early  preceding  times.  For 
what  great  deed  was  it  for  them,  if  they  spoke  about  Darius 
and  Cyrus,  kings  among  the  barbarians,  or  among  the  Greeks 
of  Zopyrus  and  Hippias,  or  the  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or  the  deeds  of  Xerxes,  or  of  Pausanias,  who 
ran  the  risk  of  dying  by  hunger  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  or 
about  Themistocles,  or   the  war  of  the  Peloponnesians,  or 
about  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  ?     For  it  is  not  a  subject  of 
much  talking  that  lies  before  us,  but  to  set  forth  the  number 
of  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  to  refute  the 
vain  labours  and  idle  talk  of  the  writers,  that  it  is  neither  two 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  years,  as  Plato  says,  who  lays 
down  that  there  were  so  many  from  the  deluge  to  his  own 
times,  nor  yet  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  as  we  have  before  said  is  stated  by 
Apollonius  the  ^Egyptian :    and  that  the  world  is  not  un 
created,  nor  is  there  a  spontaneousness  in  all  things,  as  '  Py 
thagoras   and   the   others   have  boasted ;    but   created,   and 
arranged  providentially  by  the  God  who  made  all  things  :  and 
that  all  chronology  and  the  number  of  the  years  is  plain  to 
those  who  will  listen  to  the  truth.     Lest  then  I  should  be 
thought  to  have  shown  the  chronology  as  far  as  Cyrus,  but  to 
neglect  it  for  the  intermediate  times,  as  being  unable  to  prove 
them,  I  will  endeavour,  God  willing,  to  set  forth  the  order  of 
times  after  that  point,  according  to  my  ability. 

27.  When  Cyrus  had  reigned  29  years,  and  been  slain  by 
Toumyris  in  Massagetia,  in  the  62nd  Olympiad ;  from  that 
time  already  the  Romans  began  to  increase,  because  God 
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strengthened  them,  Rome  having  been  built  by  Romulus,  the 
son,  as  was  said,  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  in  the  7th  Olympiad,  on 
the  llth  day  before  the  calends  of  May  \_Ap.  21],  ten 
months  being  at  that  time  reckoned  to  the  year.  When 
Cyrus  then  was  dead,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  the  62nd 
Olympiad,  it  was  the  220th  year  after  the  building  of  Rome : 
when  also  Tarquinius  surnamed  Superbus  was  king  of  Rome, 
who  first  banished  some  of  the  Romans,  corrupted  their 
children,  and  made  the  citizens  eunuchs.  Moreover  also  he 
debauched  their  virgins,  and  then  gave  them  in  marriage. 
Wherefore  he  was  properly  called  Superbus  in  the  language 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  interpreted  Proud.  For  he  first  ap 
pointed  that  those  who  saluted  him,  should  be  saluted  by 
another.  He  reigned  25  years.  After  him  ruled  yearly  Con 
suls,  Tribunes,  or  .ZEdiles,  453  years  :  whose  names  we  have 
thought  it  also  superfluous  to  enumerate.  For,  if  any  one 
wishes  to  learn  them,  he  will  find  them  from  the  records 
which  Chryserus  the  Nomenclator,  and  freedman  of  Aurelius 
Verus,  wrote.  He  has  clearly  related  all  things,  both  the 
names  and  the  times,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
death  of  his  patron  the  emperor  Verus.  The  yearly  officers 
of  the  Romans  ruled,  as  we  have  said,  453  years.  Afterwards 
the  emperors,  as  they  are  called,  ruled  as  at  present :  first 
Caius  Julius,  who  reigned  3  years  4  months  and  6  days. 
Then  Augustus  56  years,  4  months  and  1  day.  Tiberius  22 
years  :  then  another  Caius  3  years,  8  months  and  7  days. 
Claudius  23  years,  8  months,  and  24  days.  Nero  13  years,  6 
mouths  and  28  days.  Galba  2  years,  7  months,  and  6  days. 
Otho  3  months  and  5  days.  Vitellius  6  months  and  22  days. 
Vespasian  9  years,  11  months,  and  22  days.  Titus  2  years, 
and  22  days.  Domitian  15  years,  5  months,  and  6  days.  Nerva 
1  year,  4  months,  and  10  days.  Trajan  19  years,  6  months, 
and  16  days.  Adrian  20  years,  10  months,  and  28  days. 
Antoninus  22  years,  7  months,  and  6  days.  Verus  19  years 
and  10  days.  The  period  of  the  Caesars  therefore  down  to 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Verus  is  237  years  and  5  days. 
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From  the  death  of  Cyrus  therefore  and  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus  over  the  Konians,  to  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Verus  aforesaid,  the  period  is  computed  at  744  years. 

28.  From  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  whole  period  is 
thus  summarily  deduced.     From  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  deluge  were  224.2  years.    From  the  deluge  to  our  forefather 
Abraham's  begetting  a  son,  1036  years.     From  Isaac  the  son 
of  Abraham,  until  the  people  dwelt  with  Moses  in  the  desert, 
660  years.     From  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  rule  of  Joshua 
son  of  Naue,  to  the  death  of  the  patriarch  David,  498  years. 
From  the  death  of  David,  and  the  reign  of  Solomon,  until  the 
sojourning  of  the  people  in  Babylon,  518  years,  6  months,  and 
10  days.     From  the  reign  of  Cyrus   to   the    death  of  the 
emperor   Aurelius  Verus,   744   years.     Together,    from   the 
creation  of  the  world  all  the  years  and  the  odd  months  and 
days  are  reckoned  at  5698. 

29.  From  the  periods  of  time  then  and  all  the  events  which 
we  have  named  brought  together,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  antiquity 
of  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  divine  character  of  our 
story,  that  the  story  is  not  modern,  nor  the  events  that  have 
happened  among  us,  as  some  think,  mythological  and  false, 
but  ancient  and  true.     For  Thallus  makes  mention  of  Belus 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  Cronus  the  Titan,  saying  that 
Belus  made  war  with  the  Titans  against  Jupiter,   and   the 
so-called  gods  who  were  with  him,  where  also  (he  says)  Gygus 
being  vanquished  fled  to  Tartessus,  that  country  being  then 
called  Acte,  but  now  named  Attica,  over  which  Gygus  then 
reigned.     The  other  countries  and  cities,  from  which  they 
had  their  surnames,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enumerate, 
especially  to  you  who  know  history.     That  Moses  therefore  is 
shown  to  be  more  ancient  than  all  the  writers — not  he  alone, 
but  also  the  greater  number  of  the  prophets  who  came  after 
him, — both  Cronus  and  Belus  and  the  Trojan  war,  is  evident. 
For,  according  to  the  history  of  Thallus,  Belus  is  found  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war,  by  322  years :  but  we 
have  shown  above  that  Moses  precedes  the  Trojan  war  by  900 
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or  oven  1000  years.  But  although  Cronus  and  Belus 
flourished  at  the  same  time,  most  men  are  ignorant  who 
Cronus  was,  or  who  Belus  was.  Some  worship  Cronus,  and 
name  him  also  Bel  or  Bal,  especially  those  who  dwell  in 
eastern  countries,  not  knowing  who  Cronus  is,  or  who  Belus 
is.  Among  the  Romans  he  is  named  Saturn :  but  neither  do 
they  know  which  of  them  is  first,  Cronus  or  Bel.  Whatever 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  they  say  their 
religious  observance  is  derived  from  Iphitus,  but  according  to 
some  from  Linus,  who  was  also  surnamed  Ilius.  The  number 
of  the  years  then,  and  of  the  Olympiads,  we  have  shown  in 
the  preceding  part  of  these  books,  in  their  proper  order.  I 
think  that  I  have  now  accurately  shown  the  impiety  of  the 
history  and  times  among  you.  For  even  if  our  chronology  has 
escaped  us,  so  to  speak,  50  years,  or  an  hundred,  or  even  200, 
yet  surely  not  tens  of  thousands,  or  even  thousands  of  years, 
as  Plato  and  Apollonius  and  the  others  have  declared,  writing 
what  is  false.  As  to  which  we  perhaps  do  not  know  accurately 
the  number  of  all  the  years,  because  the  odd  months  and  days 
have  not  been  recorded  in  the  sacred  books.  But  further, 
concerning  the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  we  have  the  agree 
ment  of  Berosus,  who  studied  philosophy  among  the  Chal 
deans,  and  taught  the  Greeks  the  Chaldee  letters.  He  has 
related  some  things  in  harmony  with  Moses,  in  his  history, 
concerning  the  deluge,  and  many  other  things.  He  has 
moreover  said  some  things  in  part  agreeing  with  the  prophets 
Jeremiah  and  Daniel.  For  he  makes  mention  of  the  things 
which  happened  to  the  Jews  under  the  king  of  Babylon, 
whom  he  calls  Abobassar,  but  he  is  called  by  the  Hebrews 
Nabuchodonosor ;  and  further  concerning  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
dseans :  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  temple  having  been 
laid  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  temple  was 
finished  again  in  the  second  year  of  king  Darius. 

30.  The  Greeks  have  not  mentioned  the  true  history  :  first, 
because  they  have  only  of  late  gained  the  knowledge  of  letters; 
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and  themselves  confess  it,  saying  that  letters  were  got,  some 
from  the  Chaldseans,  some  from  the  ^Egyptians,  and  others 
again  from  the  Phoenicians  :  secondly,  because  they  erred  and 
still  err,  not  making  mention  of  God,  but  of  vain  and  useless 
matters.  For  they  make  mention  so  eagerly  of  Homer,  and 
of  Hesiod,  and  the  other  poets,  but  the  glory  of  the  incor 
ruptible  and  only  God,  they  not  only  have  forgotten,  but  have 
even  spoken  against  it,  and  moreover  have  persecuted  those 
who  worshiped  him,  and  still  persecute  them  every  day.  But 
yet  they  set  forth  prizes  and  honours  for  those  who  loudly 
insult  God  :  but  those  who  are  eager  after  virtue,  and  lead  an 
holy  life,  some  they  have  stoned,  others  they  have  slain,  and 
up  to  this  time  treat  them  with  savage  tortures.  Wherefore 
such  men  have  necessarily  lost  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  have 
not  found  the  truth.  If  you  please  then,  look  carefully 
at  these  things,  that  you  may  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
the  truth. 
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IT. 

HEBMIAS   THE   PHILOSOPHER 

HIS 

DERISION  OF  GENTILE  PHILOSOPHERS. 


PAUL  the  blessed  apostle,  my  beloved  brethren,  writing  to 
the  Corinthians  who  inhabit  Laconian  Greece,  spake  saying, 
"  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  God" 
[1  Cor.  iii,  19],  and  he  said  not  amiss.  For  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  taken  its  beginning  from  the  rebellion  of  the  angels ; 
for  which  cause  the  philosophers  put  forth  their  doctrines, 
saying  things  that  neither  sound  the  same,  nor  mean  the 
same  as  one  another.  For  some  of  them  say  that  the  soul  is 
fire,  like  Democritus;  air,  like  the  Stoics;  some  say  it  is  the 
mind ;  and  some  say  it  is  motion,  as  Heraclitus ;  some  say  it 
is  exhalation ;  some  an  influence  flowing  from  the  stars ;  some 
say  it  is  number  in  motion,  as  Pythagoras ;  some  say  it  is 
generative  water,  as  Hippo;  some  say  an  element  from  ele 
ments  ;  some  say  it  is  harmony,  as  Dinarchus ;  some  say  the 
blood,  as  Critias  ;  some  the  breath  ;  some  say  unity,  as  Pytha 
goras  ;  and  so  the  ancients  say  contrary  things.  How  many 
statements  are  there  about  these  tilings  !  how  many  attempts  ! 
how  many  also  of  sophists  who  carry  on  a  strife  rather  than 
seek  the  truth ! 

2.  Be  it  so  then :  they  differ  about  the  soul,  but  have  pro- 
VOL.  n.  o 
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nounced  other  things  about  it  in  unison :  and  of  others,  one 
man  calls  pleasure  its  good,  another  its  evil,  and  again  a 
third  man,  its  middle  state  between  good  and  evil.  But  its 
nature  some  call  immortal,  some  mortal,  and  others  say  that 
it  remains  for  a  time,  but  others  that  it  becomes  brutalised, 
others  divide  it  into  atoms,  others  embody  it  three  times, 
others  assign  to  it  periods  of  three  thousand  years.  For 
though  they  do  not  live  even  an  hundred  years,  they  talk  of 
three  thousand  years  about  to  come.  What  then  must  we  term 
these  things  ?  They  seem  to  me,  to  be  a  prodigy,  or  folly, 
or  madness,  or  rebellion,  or  all  these  together.  If  they  have 
found  out  anything  true,  let  them  agree  together  about  it,  or 
let  them  join  together,  and  I  then  will  gladly  listen  to  them. 
But,  if  they  distract  the  soul,  and  draw  it,  one  into  a  different 
nature,  another  into  a  different  being,  changing  one  kind  of 
matter  for  another ;  I  confess  I  am  harassed  by  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  subject.  At  one  time  I  am  immortal  and 
rejoice;  at  another  time  again  I  become  mortal  and  weep. 
Anew  I  am.  dissolved  into  atoms :  I  become  water,  and  I 
become  air :  I  become  fire,  and  then  after  a  little,  neither  air, 
nor  fire :  he  makes  me  a  beast,  he  makes  me  a  fish.  Again 
then  I  have  dolphins  for  my  brothers ;  but  when  I  look  on 
myself,  I  am  frightened  at  my  body,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
shall  call  it,  man,  or  dog,  or  wolf,  or  bull,  or  bird,  or  snake, 
or  serpent,  or  chimsera ;  for  I  am  changed  by  the  philosophers 
into  all  the  beasts,  of  the  land,  of  the  sea,  having  wings,  of 
many  forms,  wild  or  tame,  dumb  or  vocal,  brute  or  reasoning: 
I  swim,  I  fly,  I  rise  aloft,  I  crawl,  I  run,  I  sit.  But  here  is 
Empedocles,  and  he  makes  me  a  stump  of  a  tree. 

3.  Since  then  it  is  not  possible  for  the  philosophers  by 
agreeing  together  to  find  out  the  soul  of  man,  they  can 
scarcely  be  able  to  declare  the  truth  about  the  gods  or  the 
universe.  For  they  have  this  audacity,  that  I  may  not  call 
it  infatuation.  For  those  who  are  not  able  to  discover  their 
own  soul,  seek  into  the  nature  of  the  gods  themselves ;  and 
those  who  do  not  know  their  own  body,  busy  themselves 
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about  the  nature  of  the  world.  In  truth  they  wholly  oppose 
one  another  about  the  principles  of  nature.  When  Anaxa 
goras  catches  me,  he  teaches  me  thus  :  The  beginning  of  all 
things  is  mind,  and  this  is  the  cause  and  regulator  of  all 
things,  and  gives  arrangement  to  things  unarranged,  and 
motion  to  things  unmoved,  and  distinction  to  things  mixed, 
and  order  to  things  disordered.  Anaxagoras,  who  says  these 
words,  is  my  friend,  and  I  bow  to  his  doctrine.  But  against 
him  rise  up  Melissus  and  Parmenides.  Parmenides  indeed, 
in  his  poetical  works,  proclaims  that  being  is  one,  and  ever 
lasting,  and  endless,  and  immoveable,  and  in  every  way 
alike.  Again  then,  I  know  not  why  I  change  to  this  doc 
trine  :  Parmenides  has  driven  Anaxagoras  out  of  my  mind. 
But  when  I  am  on  the  point  of  thinking  that  I  have  now  a 
firm  doctrine,  Anaximenes,  catching  hold  of  me,  cries  out, 
"  But  I  tell  you,  everything  is  air,  and  this  air,  thickening 
and  settling,  becomes  water  and  air ;  rarefying  and  spreading, 
it  becomes  aether  and  fire :  but  returning  into  its  own  nature, 
it  becomes  thin  air  :  but  if  also  it  becomes  condensed,  (says 
he)  it  is  changed."  And  thus  again  I  pass  over  to  this  opinion 
of  his,  and  cherish  Anaximenes. 

4.  But  Empedocles  stands  opposite  chafing,  and  crying 
aloud  from  yEtna.  The  principles  of  all  things  are  enmity 
and  friendship,  the  one  drawing  together,  the  other  separat 
ing  ;  and  their  strife  makes  all  things.  But  I  define  these  to 
be;  like  and  unlike,  boundless  and  having  bounds,  things 
eternal,  and  things  made.  Well  done,  Empedocles ;  I  follow 
you  now  even  up  to  the  craters  of  fire.  But  on  the  other 
hand  stands  Protagoras,  and  draws  me  aside,  saying,  Man  is 
the  term  and  arbitrement  of  things,  and  those  are  things 
that  fall  under  sensation :  but  those  which  do  not  so  fall 
are  not  in  the  forms  of  being.  Enticed  by  Protagoras  with 
this  description,  I  am  pleased,  beeause  every  thing  or  at  least 
the  greatest  part  is  left  to  man.  But  on  the  other  hand  Thales 
nods  the  truth  to  me,  defining  water  to  be  the  principle  of  all, 
and  that  all  things  are  formed  out  of  the  moist,  and  are  re- 
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solved  into  the  moist,  and  the  earth  rides  over  the  water. 
Why  then  should  I  not  listen  to  Thales  the  elder  of  the 
lonians?  But  his  countryman  Anaximander  himself  says 
that  eternal  motion  is  an  older  principle  than  moisture,  and 
that  by  it  some  things  are  generated,  and  some  things  perish. 
And  so  let  Anaximander  be  our  guide. 

5.  And  is  not  Archelaus  of  good  repute,  who  declares  that 
the  principles  of  the  whole  are  heat  and  cold  ?     But  again  in 
this  also  the  grandiloquous  Plato  does  not  agree ;  saying  that 
the  principles  are  God,  and  matter,  and  example.     Now  then 
I  am  persuaded.    For  how  shall  I  not  trust  a  philosopher  who 
made  the  chariot  of  Jupiter  ?     But  behind  stands  his  disciple 
Aristotle,  envying  his  master  for  his  coach-making.     He  lays 
down  other  principles,  to  do,  and  to  suffer;   and  that  the 
active  principle  is  the  aether,  which  is  acted  on  by  nothing, 
but  the  passive  has  four  qualities,  drought,  moisture,  heat,  and 
cold :  for  by  the  change  of  these  into  one  another  all  things 
are  produced  and  perish.     We  were  now  tired,  changing  up 
and  down  with  the  doctrines,  but  I  will  rest  on  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle,  and  let  no  doctrine  henceforth  trouble  me. 

6.  But  what  can  I  do  ?     For  old  men  more  ancient  than 
these  hamstring  my  soul :  Pherecydes  saying  that  the  princi 
ples  are  Jupiter,  and  Tellus,  and  Saturn — Jupiter  the  aether, 
Tellus  the  Earth,  and  Saturn  Time.     The  aether  is  the  agent, 
but  the  earth  is  passive,  and  Time  in  which  all  created  things 
are  comprised.     These  old  men  have  contentions  with  one 
another.     For  Leucippus,  deeming  all  these  things  madness, 
says  that  the  principles  are  boundless,  motionless,  and  infini 
tesimal  ;  and  that  the  lighter  parts  going  up,  become  fire  and 
air,  whilst  the  heavier  parts,   subsiding,  become  water  and 
earth.     How  long  am  I  taught  such  things,  learning  nothing 
true?     Unless  else  Democritus  will  set  me  free  from  error, 
declaring  that  the  principles  are  Existence  and  Non-existence, 
and  that  Existence  is  full,  but  Non-existence  is  empty ;  but 
the  full  affects  all  things  by  change  or  by  order  in  the  empty. 
Perhaps  I  might  listen  to  good  Democritus,  and  should  like 
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to  laugh  with  him,  did  not  Heraclitus  persuade  me  otherwise, 
at  the  same  time  weeping  and  saying,  Fire  is  the  principle  of 
all  things  :  it  has  two  states  of  being,  thinness  and  thickness : 
the  one  active,  the  other  passive,  the  one  blending,  the  other 
separating.  This  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  should  already  be 
drunk  with  so  many  principles :  but  Epicurus  calls  me  away 
from  thence  also,  by  no  means  to  revile  his  good  doctrine,  of 
atoms  and  of  emptiness.  For  by  the  varied  and  manifold 
interweaving  of  these,  all  things  are  born  and  perish. 

7.  I  do  not  contradict  you,  my  best  of  men,  Epicurus.    But 
Cleanthes,  raising  his  head  from  the  well,  laughs  at  your  doc 
trine.     And  myself  also  derive  from  him  the  true  principles, 
God  and  matter ;  and  that  earth  changes  into  water,  and  water 
into  air;  that  the  air  floats,  and  that  the  fire  comes  to  the 
parts  near  the  earth,  that  the  soul  extends  through  all  the 
world,  of  which  we  also,  sharing  a  portion,  have  the  breath  of 
life.     Which  things  then  being  thus  many,  another  multitude 
throngs  me  out  of  Libya,  Carneades,  and  Clitomachus,  and  all 
their  followers,  treading  down  all  the  doctrines  of  the  others, 
and  themselves  declaring  plainly,  that  all  things  are  incom 
prehensible,  arid  that  a  false  imagination  always  hangs  about 
the  truth.     What  then  will  become  of  me,  after  having  toiled 
so  long  a  time  ?     How  can  I  deliver  forth  so  many  doctrines 
from  my  mind?     For  if  nothing  be  comprehensible,  truth  is 
gone  from  men,  and  vaunted  philosophy  throws  a  shade  rather 
than  conveys  a  knowledge  of  the  things  that  be. 

8.  But  lo,  from  the  old  school,  Pythagoras  and  his  fellows, 
grave  and  silent  men,  deliver  to  me  other  doctrines,  as  mys 
teries,  and  among  them  this  great  and  ineffable  one,  HE  HATH 
SAID.     The  principle  of  all  things  is  unity,  but  from  its  forms 
and  numbers  are  produced  the  elements,  and  the  number  and 
form  and  measure  of  each  of  these  is  thus  somehow  declared. 
Fire  is  completed  out  of  four-and-twenty  right-angled  tri 
angles,  being  contained  by  four  equilateral  ones.     Each  equi 
lateral  one  is  composed  of  six  triangles,  whence  also  they  liken 
it  to  a  pyramid.    But  air  is  completed  by  forty-eight  triangles, 
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being  contained  by  eight  equilateral  ones.  But  it  is  likened 
to  an  octahedron,  which  is  contained  by  eight  equilateral 
triangles,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  six  right-angled  ones, 
so  that  they  are  forty-eight  in  all.  But  water  being  contained 
by  an  hundred  and  twenty,  is  likened  also  to  a  figure  having 
twenty  sides,  which  indeed  consists  of  twenty-six  equal  and 
equilateral  triangles  ....  and  ....  But  the  sether  is 
completed  of  twelve  equilateral  pentagons,  and  is  similar  to  a 
figure  having  twelve  sides.  Earth  is  completed  of  forty- eight 
triangles,  and  is  also  contained  by  six  equilateral  triangles,  and 
is  like  a  cube.  For  the  cube  is  contained  by  six  squares,  each 
of  which  extends  to  four  triangles ;  so  that  all  together  are 
twenty-four. 

9.  Thus  Pythagoras  measures  the  world.      But  I  again,, 
becoming  inspired,  despise  my  home,  and  my  country,  and 
my  wife,  and  my  children,  and  I  no  longer  care  for  them,  but 
mount  up  into  the  aether  itself,  and  taking  the  cubit  from 
Pythagoras,  begin  to  measure  the  fire.    For  Jupiter's  measur 
ing  it  is  not  enough  for  me.     Unless  also  the  great  animal, 
the  great  body,  the  great  soul,  MYSELF,  mount  into  heaven,  and 
measure  the  aether,  the  rule  of  Jupiter  is  gone.     But  when  I 
have  measured  it,  and  Jupiter  has  learnt  from  me,  how  many 
angles  fire  has,  I  again  go  down  from  heaven,  and  eating 
olives,  and  figs  and  cabbage,  I  make  the  best  of  my  way  to 
the  water,  and  with  cubit,  and  digit  and  half-digit,  measure 
the  watery  being,  and  calculate  its  depth,  that   I  may  also 
teach  Neptune,  how  much  sea  he  rules  over.     I  pass  over  all 
the  earth  in  one  day,  collecting  its  number  and  its  measure 
and  its  forms.     For  I  am  persuaded  that,  such  and  so  great  a 
person  as  I  am,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  I  shall  not  make  a 
mistake  of  a  single  span.     But  I  know  both  the  number  of 
the  stars,  and  of  the  fishes,  and  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  placing 
the  world  in  a  balance,  I  can  easily  learn  its  weight.     About 
these  things  then  my  soul  has  been  earnest  until  now,  to  have 
rule  over  all  things. 

10.  But  Epicurus,  stooping  towards  me,  says,  "  You  have 
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measured  one  world,  my  friend ;  there  are  many  and  endless 
worlds."  I  am  compelled  then  again  to  speak  of  many 
heavens,  other  aethers,  and  many  of  them.  Come  then,  with 
out  more  delay,  having  victualled  yourself  for  a  few  days' 
travel  into  the  worlds  of  Epicurus.  I  easily  pass  its  bounds, 
Tethys  and  Oceanus.  But  when  I  have  entered  into  a  new 
world,  and  as  it  were  into  a  new  city,  I  measure  the  whole  in 
a  few  days.  And  from  thence  I  cross  back  into  the  world 
again,  then  into  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  tenth,  and  an 
hundredth,  and  a  thousandth,  and  where  will  it  end  ?  For  all 
things  already  are  the  darkness  of  ignorance  to  me,  and  black 
error,  and  endless  wandering,  and  unprofitable  fancy,  and 
ignorance  not  to  be  comprehended :  unless  else  I  intend  to 
number  the  very  atoms  also,  out  of  which  such  great  worlds 
have  arisen,  that  I  may  leave  nothing  unexamined,  especially 
of  things  so  necessary  and  useful,  from  which  both  houses  and 
cities  prosper.  These  things  have  I  gone  through,  wishing  to 
point  out  the  opposition  which  is  in  their  doctrines,  and  how 
their  examination  of  things  will  go  on  to  infinity  and  no  limit, 
for  their  end  is  inexplicable  and  useless,  being  confirmed 
neither  by  one  manifest  fact,  nor  by  one  sound  argument. 
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V. 
PAPIAS,  BISHOP   OF  HIERAPOLIS 

HIS 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  LORD'S  ORACLES. 

IN  FIVE  BOOKS. 


PKEFACE. 

Fragment  1.  Papias  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  shows  that 
he  was  hy  no  means  a  hearer  and  witness  of  the  holy  apostles,  hut  teaches 
us  that  he  received  the  things  of  the  faith  from  those  who  were  known  to 
them  [the  apostles].  He  says  : 

"  But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  set  down  in  writing  to  you 
whatever  things  I  formerly  well  learnt  from  the  elders  and 
well  remembered,  maintaining  the  truth  about  them.  For 
I  did  not  take  pleasure  like  most  men  in  those  who  spoke  the 
most,  but  in  those  who  taught  the  truth,  not  in  those  who 
quoted  the  commands  of  others,  but  those  who  delivered  the 
commands  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  faith,  and  springing  out 
of  the  truth.  But  if  by  chance  any  one  came  who  had  fol 
lowed  the  elders,  I  examined  the  words  of  the  elders ;  what 
said  Andrew,  or  Peter,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas,  or  James,  or 
what  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples? 
as  for  instance  what  Aristion  and  the  elder  John,  our  Lord's 
disciples,  say.  For  I  did  not  consider  that  what  came  out  of 
books  would  benefit  me  so  much  as  what  came  from  the  living 
and  abiding  voice." 
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Tn  this  passage  we  may  dwell  one  moment  on  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  John  is  there  twice  mentioned.  The  former  of  them  he  classes  with 
Peter  and  James,  and  Matthew  and  the  other  apostles,  plainly  indicating 
the  evangelist.  But  the  other  John,  after  an  interval  of  some  words,  he 
includes  among  those  others  who  were  over  and  above  the  number  of  the 
apostles,  placing  him  after  Aristion.  He  also  plainly  names  him  an 
elder.  So  that  by  these  words  is  shown  to  be  true  the  statement  of  those 
who  have  said  that  there  were  two  who  bore  the  same  name  in  Asia,  and 
that  there  were  two  monuments  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  is  said  to  be 
that  of  John.  These  things  are  worthy  of  consideration.  For  it  is  pro 
bable  that  the  second,  if  one  is  not  disposed  to  allow  that  it  was  the  first, 
saw  the  revelation  which  passes  under  the  name  of  John.  [EusEB.  Eccl. 
Hist,  iii,  39.] 


BOOK  I. 


Frag.  2.  The  first  Christians  called  those  who  studied 
purity  before  God  by  the  name  of  children  [MAXIMI  Scholia 
in  Dionys.  de  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  ed.  Corderii,  cap.  ii,  p.  32.] 


BOOK  IV. 

Frag.  3.  Judas  walked  in  this  world  a  great  example  of 
impiety.  For  being  swelled  so  much  in  flesh,  that  he  could 
not  pass  through,  when  a  cart  passed  through  easily,  he  was 
crushed  by  the  cart,  so  that  his  entrails  were  evacuated 
[CEcuMENii  Comment,  in  Acta  Apostol.  cap.  ii.] 

Frag.  4.  As  the  elders,  who  saw  John  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  have  recorded,  that  they  heard  from  him,  according  as 
the  Lord  taught  about  those  times,  saying,  "  The  days  shall 
come,  in  which  vineyards  shall  grow,  each  having  ten  thousand 
branches,  and  on  one  branch  ten  thousand  arms,  and  on  one 
arm  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  each  twig  ten  thousand  clus 
ters,  and  in  each  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape 
when  squeezed  will  give  twenty-five  measures  of  wine.  And 
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when  any  one  of  the  saints  shall  lay  hold  of  a  cluster,  another 
shall  cry  out,  '  I  am  a  better  cluster ;  take  me ;  through  me 
hless  the  Lord/  In  the  same  Avay  also  that  a  grain  of  wheat 
shall  produce  ten  thousand  ears,  and  each  ear  shall  have  ten 
thousand  grains,  and  each  grain  five  two-pound  measures  of 
fine  clean  flour;  and  other  fruits  and  seeds,  and  herbs  ac 
cording  to  the  fittingness  which  belongs  to  them,  and  that  all 
the  animals  which  use  those  kinds  of  food,  which  are  received 
from  the  earth,  should  become  peaceful  and  docile,  being 
subject  to  men  in  all  subjection." 

[All  this  is  told  in  writing  by  Papias  a  hearer  of  John,  an  ancient  man 
and  companion  of  Polycarp,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  writings :  for  he 
wrote  five  books,  and  he  added] — 

"  But  these  things  are  credible  to  believers.  And  when 
Judas  the  traitor  (he  says)  did  not  believe  and  asked  '  How 
then  shall  such  productions  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  Lord  ?"" 
the  Lord  said,  '  They  shall  see  who  shall  come  among  them/ 
Now  Isaias  prophesying  speaks  of  those  times,  (  And  the  wolf 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  &c/  "  [IREN^EI  adv.  Hares,  v, 
33.] 

Frag.  5.  And,  as  the  elders  say,  those  who  shall  then  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  society  of  heaven,  shall  pass  thither, 
that  is  into  heaven  :  some  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  paradise ; 
but  others  shall  possess  the  beauty  of  the  city :  for  the  Sa 
viour  shall  everywhere  be  seen,  as  those  shall  be  worthy  who 
see  him.  But  that  there  shall  be  this  difference  in  the  dwel 
ling  of  those  who  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold,  and  those  who 
sixty-fold,  and  those  who  thirty-fold  :  of  whom  some  shall  be 
taken  up  into  heaven,  and  some  shall  dwell  in  paradise,  and 
some  shall  inhabit  the  city :  arid  that  on  this  account  the 
Lord  has  said,  In  my  father's  house  there  are  many  mansions : 
for  all  things  are  God's,  who  gives  to  all  a  suitable  habitation ; 
according  as  his  "Word  says  that  to  all  is  distributed  by  the 
Father,  according  as  each  is  worthy  or  shall  be.  And  this  is 
the  couch,  on  which  those  shall  sit,  who  feast  as  invited  guests 
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at  the  nuptials.  That  this  is  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  those  who  are  saved,  we  are  told  by  the  elders  who  were 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  that  they  advance  by  steps  of 
this  kind,  and  ascend  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Son,  and  by  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  the  Son  thenceforth  ceding  his  work  to 
the  Father,  according  as  it  was  said  by  the  apostle,  that  he 
must  reign,  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  in  the  times 
of  his  kingdom  the  just  man,  living  upon  the  earth,  shall  now 
forget  to  die.  But  when  (says  he)  he  saith  all  things  are  put 
under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put 
all  things  under  him.  But  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all.  [IiiEN.  adv.  Hares,  lib.  v,  cap.  ult.] 

Frag.  G.  But  Papias,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  acknowledges 
that  he  received  the  words  of  the  apostles  from  those  who  were  their 
followers  :  and  he  says  that  he  was  an  actual  hearer  of  Aristion  and  of  John 
the  elder.  He  at  least  mentions  them  often  hy  name,  and  in  his  writings 
gives  their  traditions.  So  far  then  may  what  I  have  said  be  not  said 
fruitlessly.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  add  to  the  sayings  of  Papias  which 
have  heen  related,  other  sentences  of  his,  in  which  he  records  some  other 
marvellous  things,  as  having  come  to  him  by  tradition.  The  story  of 
Philip  the  apostle  having  stopped  with  his  daughters  at  Hierapolis,  has 
already  been  related.  But  how  Papias  tells  us  that  he  was  in  their 
company,  and  heard  a  recital  of  marvellous  events  from  Philip's  daugh 
ters,  I  will  now  particularize.  He  relates  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man 
that  took  place  where  he  was;  and  again  another  miracle  that  happened 
to  Justus  surnamed  Barsabas,  how  he  drank  a  rank  poison  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  suffered  no  harm.  This  was  the  Justus,  whom,  after  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  holy  apostles  set  up  with  Matthias  and 
prayed  over  them,  for  the  drawing  of  lots  to  fill  up  their  number  in  the 
>teud  of  the  traitor  Judas ;  as  the  book  of  the  Acts  thus  describes  it : 
Ami  llnT  appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  was  surnamed 
•  lust.us,  and  Matthias;  and  they  prayed  and  said. 

Other  things  also  hath  the  same  [Papias]  set  forth  as  having  come  to 
him  by  unwritten  tradition,  both  some  strange  parables  of  our  Saviour, 
und  teachings  of  his,  and  some  other  mythical  things.  Among  which 
also  he  says  that  there  will  be  a  thousand  years  [millennium]  after  the 
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resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  Christ  will  reign  bodily  upon  this 
earth.  This  idea  I  suppose  he  formed,  from  having  received  the  aposto 
lical  descriptions,  not  understanding  the  things  which  were  said  hy  them 
mystically  by  way  of  examples.  For  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
little-minded  man,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  his  works  ;  except  in  the 
judgment  of  the  greatest  part  of  ecclesiastical  writers  who  came  after 
him,  to  whom  he  was  in  part  the  cause  of  their  having  the  same  opinion 
as  himself,  and  who  sheltered  themselves  under  the  man,  such  as  Irenaeus, 
and  others  if  there  be  any,  who  showed  that  they  held  the  same  opinions. 
But  in  his  own  writings  he  delivers  also  other  descriptions  of  our  Lord's 
sayings,  which  he  got  from  Aristion  already  mentioned,  and  traditions  of 
John  the  elder :  to  which  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing 
more  about  them ;  at  present  we  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  those  sayings 
of  his  which  have  been  already  explained,  a  tradition  respecting  Mark 
who  wrote  the  gospel,  which  is  thus  worded : 

"  And  this  the  elder  said.  Mark  became  the  expounder  of 
Peter,  and  wrote  accurately  whatever  he  delivered,  not  indeed 
in  a  regular  order,  such  things  as  were  either  said  or  done  by 
Christ.  For  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  Christ. 
But  afterwards,  as  I  said,  he  followed  Peter,  who  delivered  his 
teachings  as  occasion  served,  but  did  not  make  a  regular 
arrangement  of  our  Lord's  words  :  so  that  Mark  made  no 
error,  thus  writing  some  things  as  he  delivered  them.  For  he 
took  forethought  of  one  thing,  not  to  leave  out  any  thing 
of  what  he  heard,  or  to  make  a  mistake  about  any  thing 
therein." 

These  things  are  related  by  Papias  about  Mark.  But  about  Matthew 
these  are  his  words  : 

"  Matthew,  then,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect  wrote  the  oracles  : 
and  each  person  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able." 

The  same  man  uses  testimonies  from  the  former  epistle  of  John,  and 
likewise  from  that  of  Peter.  He  sets  forth,  also,  another  history,  con 
cerning  the  woman,  who  was  charged  with  many  sins  before  our  Lord, 
and  which  is  contained  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  [EusEB. 
Eccl.  Hist,  iii,  39.] 

Frctg.  7.  Papias  says  thus  : 

"  To  some  of  them  [the  angels]  he  gave  to  rule  over  the 
administration  of  the  earth,  and  he  enjoined  them  to  rule  it 
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well."  And  then  he  says,  "  But  it  happened  that  their  ap 
pointment  came  to  nothing."  [ANDR.  C^ESARIENSIS,  Comm. 
in  Apocalypsin,  cxxxiv,  Serm.  12,  ad  calcem,  ed.  Morel.  Opp. 
S.  Chrysos.  p.  52.] 

Frag.  8.  Concerning  the  divine  inspiration  of  this  hook  we  deem  it 
superfluous  to  multiply  words,  seeing  that  those  blessed  men  Gregory  the 
Theologian  and  Cyril,  and  moreover  those  of  the  ancients,  Papias, 
Irenseus,  Methodius,  and  Hippolytus,  give  their  testimony  in  favour 
of  its  ci'edibility.  L-A-NDR-  C.ESAR.  Comment,  in  Apoc<ilypsin.~\ 

Frag.  9.  Taking  occasion  from  Papias  the  true  Hierapolite,  who 
followed  him  that  lay  on  Christ's  bosom,  and  Clement,  Pantaenus  priest 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  Ammonius,  the  ancient  and  earliest  con 
sentaneous  interpreters,  who  interpreted  the  Hexahemeron  into  Christ 
and  all  the  Church.  [ANASTASIUS  SINAIT.  Contemplat,  in  Hexaeuieron, 
lib.  i.] 

Frag.  10.  Wherefore  those  interpreters  of  the  churches,  I  mean  Philo 
the  philosopher,  and  the  celebrated  Papias,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  apostles,  and  a  disciple  of  John  the  evangelist,  and  Irenaeus  of  Lyons, 
and  Justin  Martyr  the  philosopher,  and  Pantaenus  of  Alexandria,  and 
Clement  the  Stromatist,  and  their  adherents,  have  spiritually  imagined  of 
Christ's  church  those  things  which  are  written  about  Paradise. 

Frag.  1 1 .  Mary  mother  of  the  Lord  :  Mary  wife  of  Cleophas 
or  Alpheus,  who  was  mother  of  James  the  bishop  and  apostle, 
and  of  Simon  and  Thaddeus  and  of  a  certain  Joseph ;  Mary 
Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee,  mother  of  John  the  evangelist  and 
of  James ;  Mary  Magdalene  :  those  four  are  found  in  the 
Gospel.  James  and  Judas  and  Joseph  were  sons  of  the  Lord's 
aunt.  James  also  and  John  were  sons  of  the  Lord's  other  aunt. 
Mary,  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joseph,  wife  of 
Alpheus,  was  sister  of  Mary  our  Lord's  mother,  whom  John 
names  "  of  Cleophas,"  either  from  her  father,  or  from  her 
gentile  family,  or  some  other  cause.  Mary  Salome  is  called 
either  from  her  husband,  or  from  a  village ;  some  say  that 
this  same  was  "  of  Cleophas,"  because  she  had  two  husbands 
[Cod.  MS.  2307,  Biblioth.  BodL,  fol.  286,  col.  2.] 
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VI. 

ARISTIDES. 


FRAGMENT  FROM  HIS  APOLOGY  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  after  a  most  noble  confession  of 
the  faith,  after  the  most  severe  kinds  of  torture,  was  crowned 
with  a  glorious  martyrdom,  as  is  testified  by  Aristides. 
[USUAUDI  Martyr -ol  ad  5  Nov.  Oct.,  fol.  166,  ed.  Lovan. 
1576.] 
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VII. 


QUADRATUS,    BISHOP    OF    ATHENS. 


FRAGMENT  FROM  HIS  APOLOGY  FOR  CHRISTIANITY, 
ADDRESSED  TO  HADRIAN.— EUSEB.  ECCL.  H.  iv,  3. 

The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  present ;  for  they 
were  real :  those  who  had  been  healed,  those  who  rose  from 
the  dead,  who  not  only  were  seen  when  healed  and  risen,  but 
also  always  present.  Nor  only  whilst  the  Saviour  was  dwel 
ling  among  the  people,  but  also  when  he  was  gone,  they  were 
for  a  long  time,  so  that  some  of  them  have  arrived  even  to 
our  times  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  3.] 
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VIII. 
ANONYMOUS   ELDERS 

QUOTED  BY 


Frag.  1. 

Mark  idol-maker.,  seer  of  prodigies, 

Skilled  in  astrology  and  magic  art, 

By  which  thou  makest  strong  erroneous  teaching, 

Showing  thy  signs  to  those  thou  makest  wander, 

Experiments  of  the  rebellious  power, 

Thy  father  Satan  ever  doth  supply 

To  do  by  Azazel's  angelic  power 

Whose  wickedness  'gainst  God  hath  thee  for  its  forerunner. 
[IiiEN.  i,  15.] 

Frag.  2.  A  better  man  than  u~e  hath  said  that 

The  emerald  which  is  a  precious  stone  and  highly  valued  by 
some  is  insulted  by  glass  when  artificially  made  like  to  it, 
when  there  is  not  present  one  who  is  able  to  prove  and  test 
by  art  that  which  is  fraudfully  manufactured.  But  when 
brass  is  mixed  with  silver,  who  that  is  rude  shall  be  able 
easily  to  prove  it?  [!EBN.  Prafat.  i,  §  2.] 

Frag.  3.  Plaster  does  not  mix  well  with  the  milk  of  God 
[!REN.  iii,  17]. 

Frag.  4.  A  better  man  than  ice  has  said  of  such  that 

A  soul  excited  by  empty  air  is  an  audacious  and  impudent 
thing, 
&c.,  &c.     [See  notes.] 
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IX. 
AGRIPPA  CASTOR 

AGAINST 

BASILEIDES. 


Frag.  1.  He  [Agrippa]  says,  in  showing  forth  his  horrible  doctrines, 
that  he  compiled  twenty-four  books  on  the  gospel,  and  named  for  himself 
prophets  Barcabas  and  Barcoph,  and  some  others  who  never  existed,  and 
gave  them  barbarous  names  to  awe  those  who  are  astonished  at  such 
things,  and  that  he  taught  that  there  is  no  difference  between  eating 
things  offered  to  idols  and  carelessly  abjuring  the  faith  in  times  of  per 
secution,  and  that,  like  Pythagoras,  he  enjoined  on  those  who  came  to 
him  a  five  years'  silence  ;  &c.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  7.] 

Fray.  2.  He  [Agrippa]  names  as  his  greatest  deity  Abraxas,  &c. 
[ITiERON.  de  Vim  III} 


VOL.  II. 
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X. 
AKISTO   OF   PELLA. 


THE  DISPUTATION  OF  JASON  AND  PAPISCUS. 

Frag.  1.  I  remember  finding  in  the  Altercation  of  Jason  and  Papiscus, 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  that 

"  He  who  is  hung  is  the  curse  of  God/'  [HIERON.  ad. 
Galat.  lib.  ii,  c.  3,  comm.  13.] 

Frag.  2.  Some  think,  as  it  is  written  also  in  the  altercation  of  Jason 
and  Papiscus,  and  as  Tertullian  disputes  in  his  book  against  Praxeas, 
and  as  Hilarius  affirms  in  the  exposition  of  a  certain  psalm,  that  the 
Hebrew  has  "  In  the  Son  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  [HIERON. 
Qua;st.  Heb.  in  Genes.] 

Frag.  3.  All  the  nation  from  that  time  is  forbidden  altogether  to  set 
foot  on  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  by  a  legal  decree  and  ordinance  of 
Adrian,  who  commanded  that  they  should  not  even  see  their  native  soil 
from  a  distance.  Aristo  of  Pella  relates  this.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  6.] 

Frag.  4.  I  have  read  this,  "  seven  heavens,"  in  the  dialogue  of  Papiscus 
and  Jason  written  by  Aristion  of  Pella,  which  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  says  that  Saint  Luke  copied  out 
[MAXIMI  Schol.  in  Dion.  Areop.de  Myst.  Theol.  cap.  i,  p.  47,  ed.  Corderii.] 

Frag.  5.  Wherein  a  Christian  is  described  as  arguing  with  a  Jew,  out 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  showing  that  the  prophecies  about  the  Christ 
are  applicable  to  Jesus ;  though  the  other  stands  to  the  argument  not 
ignobly  nor  unsuitably  to  the  Jewish  character  [ORIGEN.  adv.  Gels,  iv, 
520 

Frag.  6.  This  remarkable  and  glorious  thing  occurs  in  the  dispute 
between  Jason  a  Hebrew  Christian,  and  Papiscus  an  Alexandrian  Jew  : 
that  the  perverse  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart  was  softened  by  the  jnoui 
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tion  and  gentle  rebuke  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  doctrine  of  Jason  concerning 
the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  victorious  in  the  heart  of  Papiscus. 
Whereby  Papiscus,  being  admitted  to  the  understanding  of  the  truth,  and 
formed  to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  himself,  both  be 
lieved  on  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  asked  Jason  with  entreaty  that 
lie  might  take  the  seal.  This  is  proved  by  the  account  of  their  Dispute, 
wherein  they  strive  one  against  the  other,  Papiscus  opposing  the  truth, 
and  Jason  asserting  and  vindicating  the  disposition  and  fulness  of  Christ. 
[CELSI  Prcefat.  Versionis  OperisAristoniani,ad  Galcem  Cypriani  Openim, 
p.  31,ed.  Fell.] 
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XI. 
S.  CLAUDIUS  APOLLINARIS, 

BISHOP  OF  H1ERAPOLIS. 


HIS  BOOK  CONCERNING  EASTER. 

Frag.  1.  There  are  some  who  from  ignorance  strive  con 
cerning  these  things,  being  in  a  pardonable  case :  for  igno 
rance  does  not  admit  of  accusation,  but  needs  instruction. 
And  they  say  that  the  Lord  ate  the  lamb  with  his  disciples  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  but  himself  suffered  on  the  great  day  of  un 
leavened  bread :  and  they  say  that  Matthew  so  speaks  as  they 
have  understood  it :  wherefore  their  sense  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  law  :  and  the  gospels  seem  according  to  them  to  be 
at  variance.  \_Praefat.  Chronici  Paschalis,  p.  6,  ed.  Ducang.] 

Frag.  2.  The  fourteenth  day  is  the  true  passover  of  the 
Lord,  the  great  sacrifice,  the  Son  of  God  that  was  instead  of 
the  lamb,  the  bound  one  who  bound  the  strong,  and  the  judged 
who  was  judge  of  living  and  dead ;  and  he  that  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  sinners,  that  he  might  be  crucified,  he  that 
was  exalted  on  the  wings  of  the  unicorn,  and  that  was  pierced 
in  his  holy  side,  he  that  poured  out  of  his  side  the  two  things 
that  purify,  water  and  blood,  the  word  and  the  spirit ;  and  he 
that  was  buried  on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  a  stone  being 
placed  upon  the  tomb  [Chron.  Pasch.  ibid.] 
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From  an  uncertain  work. 


Frag.  3.  From  that  time,  he  says,  the  legion  which  had 
wrought  this  miracle  by  prayer,  received  from  the  emperor  a 
name  suitable  to  the  fact,  being  called  in  the  language  of  the 
Romans  the  Thundering  legion  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist.  \,  5.] 
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XII. 
DIONYSIUS,  BISHOP  OF  COKINTH. 


I.  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

frag.  1.  Thus  you  also  by  such  admonition  blended  to 
gether  the  planting  of  the  Romans  and  Corinthians  that  arose 
from  Peter  and  Paul.  For  both  also,  when  they  planted  us 
into  our  own  Corinth,  likewise  taught  us  :  and  likewise  also 
having  carried  their  teaching  into  Italy  also,  they  became 
martyrs  at  the  same  time.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  ii,  25.] 

Frag.  2.  For  it  is  a  custom  among  you  from  the  beginning, 
to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren  in  various  ways,  and  to  send 
supplies  to  many  churches  in  every  city,  refreshing  in  this  way 
the  poverty  of  the  needy,  and  giving  supplies  to  the  brethren 
in  the  mines,  maintaining,  ye  Romans,  by  the  supplies  which 
ye  send  from  ancient  times,  the  custom  of  Romans  handed 
down  from  your  fathers,  which  your  blessed  bishop  Soter  has 
not  only  kept  up,  but  also  increased,  furnishing  the  abundance 
which  is  distributed  among  the  saints,  and  with  blessed  words 
comforting  the  brethren  who  go  up  to  him,  as  a  loving  father 
does  his  children.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv,  23.] 

Frag.  3.  To-day  we  have  celebrated  the  Lord's  holy  day, 
in  which  we  read  your  letter,  which  we  shall  always  have  to 
read  and  to  advise  you,  as  the  former  also  that  was  written  to 
us  by  Clement.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv,  23.] 
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Frag.  4.  For  when  the  brethren  asked  me  to  write  epistles, 
I  wrote  them.  And  these  the  apostles  of  the  devil  filled  with 
tares,  taking  out  some  things,  and  adding  others.  For  whom 
is  laid  us  the  woe !  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  also  some 
have  set  themselves  to  trifle  with  the  writings  of  our  Lord, 
since  they  have  attempted  to  do  so  with  these  which  are  not 
such  as  those.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv,  23.] 
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XIII. 


PINYTUS,  BISHOP  OF  GNOSSUS. 


HIS  LETTER  TO  DIONYSIUS. 

[He  exhorts  liim  to] 

Give  now  some  more  solid  food,  nourishing  the  people  that 
are  under  him  for  the  future  with  more  perfect  writings,  that 
they  may  not,  by  dwelling  always  on  honeyed  words,  grow  old 
imperceptibly  on  childish  nurture,  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv, 

23.] 
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XIV. 
HEGESIPPUS. 


COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 
Frag.  1.  BOOK  V. 

James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  receives  the  church  from 
the  apostles,  termed  Just  by  all  from  the  times  of  the  Lord 
even  until  us.  For  many  were  called  James ;  but  he  was  holy 
even  from  his  mother's  womb  :  he  drank  not  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  neither  ate  any  thing  living.  Razor  went  not  up  on 
his  head ;  he  anointed  not  with  oil,  and  used  not  bath.  To 
him  alone  it  was  lawful  to  enter  into  the  holy  places.  For 
neither  did  he  wear  woollen,  but  linen.  And  he  went  alone 
into  the  temple,  and  was  found  lying  upon  his  knees,  and 
asking  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his  knees  became 
hard  like  a  camel,  because  he  was  always  bending  them  in  wor 
ship  of  God,  and  asking  forgiveness  for  the  people.  On  account 
of  the  excess  of  his  righteousness  he  was  called  Righteous  and 
Oblias,  which  is  in  Greek  bulwark  of  the  people  and  righteous 
ness,  as  the  prophets  show  concerning  him.  Some  then  of  the 
seven  heresies  that  were  among  the  people,  which  have  been  de 
scribed  before  in  my  memoirs,  asked  him,  which  was  the  gate 
of  Jesus ;  and  he  said  that  this  was  the  Saviour.  Of  whom 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But  the  heresies 
aforesaid  did  not  believe  either  the  resurrection,  or  that  he 
will  come  and  render  to  each  according  to  his  works.  But  as 
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many  as  believed,  it  was  through  James.  When  then  many 
of  the  rulers  believed,  there  was  a  tumult  of  the  Jews,  both 
scribes  and  Pharisees  saying  that  all  the  people  ran  a  risk  of 
looking  after  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  They  then  coming  together 
said  to  James,  "  We  exhort  thee :  restrain  the  people,  since 
they  have  gone  astray  to  Jesus,  as  if  he  were  the  Christ :  we 
exhort  thee  to  persuade  all  that  have  come  to  the  day  of  the 
passover  concerning  Christ :  for  we  all  obey  thee.  For  we 
bear  thee  witness,  and  so  do  all  the  people,  that  thou  art 
righteous  and  acceptest  no  person.  Persuade  the  people  then 
not  to  err  concerning  Jesus.  For  both  all  the  people  and  we 
all  obey  thee.  Stand  then  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
that  thou  mayest  be  visible  aloft,  and  that  thy  words  may  be 
audible  to  all  the  people.  For  all  the  tribes  with  the  nations 
also  have  come  together  on  account  of  the  passover."  The 
aforesaid  scribes  and  Pharisees  then  placed  James  on  the  pin 
nacle  of  the  Temple,  and  cried  to  him  and  said,  "  Thou  right 
eous  man,  whom  we  all  are  bound  to  obey,  since  the  people 
wanders  after  Jesus  that  was  crucified,  tell  us  which  is  the 
door  of  Jesus."  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Why 
do  ye  ask  me  concerning  Jesus  the  son  of  man?  And  he 
sitteth  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  power,  and  is 
about  to  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven."  And  when  many 
were  fully  assured,  and  glorified  at  the  testimony  of  James 
and  said,  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David,  then  again  the  same 
scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  one  another,  "  We  have  done  ill 
in  giving  such  a  testimony  to  Jesus  :  but  let  us  go  up  and  cast 
him  down,  that  they  may  be  frightened  and  not  believe  him." 
And  they  cried  out  saying,  "  Oh,  oh  !  the  righteous  man  also 
is  gone  astray."  And  they  fulfilled  the  Scripture  which  is 
written  in  Isaiah,  "  Let  us  remove  the  just,  for  he  is  a  stum 
bling-block  unto  us :  therefore  they  eat  the  offspring  of  their 
own  works."  They  therefore  went  up  and  cast  down  the 
righteous  man,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us  stone  James 
the  Just."  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  since  when  cast 
down  he  did  not  die,  but  turning  to,  bent  his  knees,  saying,  ' '  I 
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pray  thee,  Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  riot 
what  they  do."  But  when  they  were  thus  stoning  him,  one 
of  the  priests  sons  of  Rhechab  son  of  Rhachabim  witnessed  by 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  cried  saying,  "Be  still :  what  are  ye 
doing  ?  the  righteous  man  prays  for  you."  And  one  of  the 
fullers  of  them,  having  taken  the  club  with  which  he  beat  the 
clothes,  dashed  it  against  the  just  man's  head.  And  thus  he 
became  a  martyr.  And  they  buried  him  at  the  place  by  the 
temple,  and  his  pillar  still  remains  by  the  temple.  He  was  a 
true  witness  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  And  immediately  Vespasian  besieges  them.  [EusEB. 
Eccl.  Hist.,  ii,  23.] 

Frag.  2.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  fear 
him."  Hegesippus,  an  ancient  and  apostolic  man,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  Commentaries,  I  know  not  for  what  cause,  says  that  these  things 
were  said  in  vain,  and  that  those  who  say  such  things,  lie  against  the 
divine  scriptures  and  our  Lord  who  says,  Blessed  are  your  eyes  which 
see,  and  your  ears  which  hear,  &c.  [STEP.  GOBAK.  ay.  Phot,  in  Biblioth. 
cod.  ccxxxii,  col.  893.] 

From  an  uncertain  book. 

Frag.  3.  There  were  still  surviving  those  of  the  family  of 
our  Lord,  children's  children  of  Judas,  who  is  called  after 
the  flesh  his  brother,  whom  they  pointed  out  as  being  of 
the  race  of  David.  Juocatus  brought  these  to  Domitian 
Caesar :  for  he  feared  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  did  also 
Herod.  And  he  asked  them  if  they  were  descended  from 
David :  and  they  confessed  it.  Then  he  asked  them  how 
many  possessions  they  had,  or  of  how  much  property  they 
were  possessed.  But  they  both  said  that  nine  thousand 
denarii  alone  belonged  to  them,  the  half  belonging  to  each  of 
them.  And  they  said  that  they  had  these  not  in  money,  but 
in  valuation  of  thirty-nine  measures  only  of  land,  from  which 
also  they  paid  the  taxes,  and  maintained  themselves  by  their 
own  labour  upon  it.  And  that  they  then  also  showed  their 
hands,  exhibiting  as  a  witness  of  their  self-labour  the  hard- 
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ness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  callosities  imprinted  upon  their  own 
hands  from  the  constant  work.  But  when  asked  about  Christ 
and  his  kingdom,  of  what  nature  it  was,  and  where  and  when 
it  would  appear,  they  made  a  statement,  that  it  was  not 
worldly  nor  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic,  about  to  come 
at  the  completion  of  the  age,  when  he  coming  in  glory  should 
judge  quick  and  dead,  and  he  shall  render  to  each  according 
to  his  pursuits.  At  which  things  that  Domitian  passed  no 
judgment  upon  them,  but  also  despising  them  as  simple,  let 
them  go  free,  and  by  proclamation  put  a  stop  to  the  persecu 
tion  against  the  church.  But  that  they,  being  freed,  took 
the  lead  of  the  churches,  as  being  at  the  same  time  martyrs 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Lord,  and,  when  there  was  peace, 
they  remained  in  this  life  until  the  time  of  Trajan.  [EusEB. 
Eccl  Hist.,  iii,  20.] 

Frag.  4.  They  [the  nephews  of  Judas]  come  then  and  take 
the  lead  of  all  the  church,  as  martyrs  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Lord.  And,  when  there  was  a  dead  quiet  in  all  the  church, 
they  remained  until  the  time  of  Trajan  Caesar.  Until  the 
aforesaid  Symeon,  son  of  Clopas,  of  the  uncle  of  our  Lord, 
having  been  informed  against  by  the  heresies,  was  himself  also 
in  like  manner  accused  on  the  same  charge  in  the  time  of 
Atticus  the  consul.  And  being  scourged  for  many  days,  he 
became  a  martyr,  so  that  all  wondered  exceedingly,  and  the 
consul  also,  how  he  persevered,  being  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  :  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  crucified. 

Here  Hegesippus,  relating  about  those  I  have  named,  adds  that  up  to 
these  times  the  church  remained  pure  and  incorrupt,  seeing  that  those, 
whosoever  they  were,  who  attempted  to  corrupt  the  sound  rule  of  sav 
ing  preaching  still  lurked  in  obscure  darkness.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist., 
iii,  22.] 

Frag.  5.  For  whom  they  made  cenotaphs  and  shrines  as 
until  this  day  :  of  whom  is  also  Antinous  the  slave  of  Hadrian 
Caesar ;  for  whom  also  are  celebrated  the  Antinoean  games, 
which  took  place  in  our  times.  For  he  also  established  both 
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a  city  surnamed  from  Antinous,  and  prophets.     [EusEB.  Eccl. 
Hist.,  iv.,  8.] 

Frag.  6.  And  the  church  of  the  Corinthians  remained  in 
the  right  doctrine  until  Primus  bishop  in  Corinth  :  with  whom 
I  joined  company,  as  I  was  sailing  to  Rome,  and  I  spent  with 
the  Corinthians  many  days,  in  which  we  found  enjoyment  in 
the  right  faith.  But  being  in  Rome,  I  made  my  reception 
with  Anicetus,  whose  minister  [deacon]  was  Eleutherus.  And 
after  Anicetus  succeeds  Soter,  after  whom  was  Eleutherus. 
But  in  each  succession  and  in  each  city  so  it  is,  as  the  law 
orders,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  Lord.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist. 
iv,  22.] 

Frag.  7.  And  after  James  the  Just  had  become  a  martyr 
like  the  Lord  for  the  same  doctrine,  again  Symeon  son  of 
Clop  as  from  his  uncle  becomes  bishop,  whom  all  set  forth 
second,  being  cousin  of  the  Lord.  On  account  of  this  they 
called  the  church  a  virgin  ;  for  it  had  not  yet  been  defiled  by 
vain  hearings.  Thebuthis  was  the  first  to  corrupt  it,  because 
he  was  not  made  bishop,  from  the  seven  heresies,  (of  which 
also  he  came)  among  the  people,  of  which  was  Simon, 
whence  the  Simonians,  and  Cleobios,  whence  the  Cleobienians, 
and  Dositheus,  whence  the  Dositheanians,  and  Gorthaeus, 
whence  the  Gorathenians,  and  Masbotheos,  whence  the  Mas- 
bothseans,  from  these  the  Menandrianistse,  and  the  Marci- 
onistse,  and  Carpocratianians,  and  Valentiniamans,  and  Ba- 
silidiani,  and  Saturniliani,  each  severally  and  otherwise 
advanced  their  private  glory.  From  these  arose  false  Christs, 
false  prophets,  false  apostles,  who  severed  the  unity  of  the 
church  with  corrupt  words  against  God  and  against  his 
Christ. 

Frag.  8.  There  were  these  different  opinions  in  the  circum 
cision  among  the  sons  of  Israel  of  those  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  the  Christ :  Essseans,  Galilseans,  Day-baptizers, 
Masbotheans,  Samaritse,  Sadducees,  Pharisees.  [EUSEB.  Eccl. 
Hist,  iv,  22.] 

Frag.  9.  Of  these  [heretics]  some  accuse  Symeon  the  [son] 
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of  Clopas  as  being  descended  from  David  and  a  Christian  : 
and  so  he,  being  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  becomes  a 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Trajanus  Caesar  and  Atticus  the  pro 
consul.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iii,  32.] 

Frag.  10.   Hegesippus  relates  that  Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph. 
[ EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iii,  11.] 
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XY. 

LETTER  FROM 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  LYONS 

TO 

ELEUTHERUS  BISHOP  OF  HOME. 


We  pray  that  thou  mayest  be  prosperous  in  all  things  and 
always,  father  Eleutherus.  These  writings  we  have  exhorted 
our  brother  and  fellow  Irenseus  to  convey  to  thee ;  and  we 
exhort  you  to  have  him  in  commendation,  as  he  is  a  zealot 
of  the  covenant  of  Christ.  For  if  we  had  known  that  place 
gives  righteousness  to  any  one,  we  would  especially  have 
commended  him  to  you,  as  an  elder  of  the  church,  a  rank 
which  belongs  to  him  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  v,  4]. 
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XYI. 


LETTER  FROM  THE 


CHURCHES  OF  LYONS  AND  VIENNE 


TO 

THE  CHURCHES  IN  ASIA. 


Frag.  I.  The  dwellers  in  Viennc  and  Lyons  of  Gaul,  slaves 
of  Christ,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  who  have  the 
same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption  with  us,  peace  and  grace 
and  glory  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus. 

1 .  The  greatness  of  this  our  tribulation,  the  furious  rage  of 
the  Gentiles  against  the  saints,  and  what  things  the  blessed 
martyrs  have  suffered,  we  are  not  able  exactly  to  express  by 
word,   or   comprehend   in  writing.     For   the  adversary  en 
deavoured  with  all   his  might,   showing  tokens  of  his  pre 
paratives  and  disposed  entrance  to  persecution,  and  passing 
throughout  all  places,  acquainted  and  instructed  his  followers 
to  strive  against  the  servants  of  God :  so  that  we  were  not  only 
banished  our  houses,  baths,  and  common  market-places,  but 
altogether  every  one  of  us  straightly  charged  not  to  show  his 
face. 

2.  Yet  the  grace  of  God  withstood  him,   delivering  the 
weaklings,  and  contrariwise  upholding  certain  others,  as  sure 
and  immovable  pillars,  which  through  their  sufferance  were 
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able  not  only  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  despiteful  adversary, 
but  also  to  provoke  him,  patiently  abiding  all  kinds  of  slander 
and  punishment.  To  be  short,  accounting  great  torments  but 
as  small  trifles,  they  hastened  unto  Christ,  declaring,  as  is  the 
truth,  that  the  passions  of  these  present  times  are  not  worthy 
of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  unto  us.  And  first  of  all, 
they  bear  manfully  all  such  vexations  as  the  multitude  laid 
upon  them ;  as  exclamations,  scourgings,  draggings,  spoiling, 
stoning,  fettering,  and  the  like,  whatsoever  the  heady  arid 
savage  multitude  are  accustomed  to  practise  against  their 
professed  enemies. 

3.  Next,  being  led  into  the  open  market-place,  and  exami 
nation  had,  they  were  condemned  in  presence  of  the  people 
by  the  tribune  and  the  other  chief  potentates  of  the  city,  and 
cast  into  prison,  until  the  president's  coming.  After  that, 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  president,  who  had  ex 
ercised  all  kind  of  extreme  cruelty  against  us,  Vettius  Epaga- 
thus,  one  of  the  brethren  (having  fulness  of  love  towards  God 
and  man,  whose  conversation  was  so  perfect,  although  a  young 
man,  that  he  was  thought  comparable  with  Zacharias  the  priest, 
for  he  walked  unblameably  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord,  and  very  serviceably  towards  his 
neighbours,  having  great  zeal  and  fervency  of  the  spirit  of 
God)  allowed  not  of  the  sentence  unjustly  pronounced  against 
us,  but  with  vehement  motion  required  that  audience  might 
be  given  him  to  plead  for  the  brethren,  alleging  that  we  had 
committed  no  impiety.  Which  being  denied  him  (for  he  was 
a  noble  man)  of  such  as  compassed  the  tribunal  seat,  and  of 
the  president  rejecting  this  just  petition,  and  only  demanding 
whether  he  was  a  Christian,  he  confessed  it  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  so  he  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  martyrs,  and 
called  the  advocate  of  the  Christians.  For  he  having  the 
Spirit  which  is  the  Comforter,  in  greater  abundance  than 
Zacharias,  declared  the  fulness  of  love  that  was  in  him,  in  that 
he  spared  not  his  life  in  defence  of  the  brethren.  He  was  and 
is  the  true  disciple  of  Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whitherso- 
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ever  he  goeth.  From  that  moment  the  other  proto- martyrs, 
stirred  up  by  this  example,  hasten  themselves  unto  martyr 
dom,  and  are  become  livelier,  and  readier,  accomplishing  the 
confession  of  martyrdom  with  all  cheerfulness  of  mind.  There 
were  certain  others  found  unready,  less  exercised,  and  as  yet 
weak,  not  of  ability  to  bear  the  burden  of  so  weighty  a  com 
bat  (in  number  ten)  which  fell  through  the  frailty  of  the  flesh, 
to  our  great  heaviness  and  sorrowful  lamentation,  checking  the 
cheerfulness  of  others,  which  were  not  as  yet  apprehended, 
but  accompanied  the  martyrs  what  torments  soever  befel  them, 
and  severed  not  themselves  from  them.  Then  we  trembled 
all  for  fear,  and  that  greatly,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
confessions;  being  not  terrified  with  any  torments,  but  careful 
for  the  end,  lest  any  should  fall  from  the  faith.  Daily  there 
were  apprehended  such  as  were  worthy  to  fulfil  the  number  of 
the  fallen  weaklings  j  so  that  out  of  both  these  churches  as 
many  as  ruled  and  bore  the  greatest  sway  were  taken  and 
executed,  and  withal  certain  of  the  Gentiles,  being  our  servants, 
were  taken  (for  the  president  had  commanded  publicly  a 
general  inquisition  to  be  made  for  us)  who  being  overcome  by 
the  subtle  sleights  of  Satan,  and  terrified  with  the  sight  of  the 
torments  which  the  saints  suffered,  through  the  persuasions 
of  the  soldiers,  urging  them  forwards,  feigned  against  us,  and 
reported  that  we  used  the  feastings  of  Thyestes,  and  the  incest 
of  QEdipus,  with  divers  other  crimes,  which  may  neither 
godlily  be  thought  upon,  nor  with  modesty  be  uttered,  nor 
without  impiety  be  believed.  These  things  now  being  bruited 
abroad,  everybody  was  moved  and  incensed  against  us,  inso 
much  that  they  which  for  familiarity's  sake  used  moderation 
before,  now  were  exceedingly  moved  and  mad  with  us.  Then 
was  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  fulfilled,  to  wit:  The  time 
will  come  when  every  one  that  slayeth  you  shall  think  that 
therein  he  doth  God  good  service. 

5.  Then  suffered  the  holy  martyrs  such  torments  as  tongue 
cannot  express.  And  Satan  also  provoked  them  with  all 
might  possible,that  they  should  utter  some  blasphemy.  Great 
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was  the  whole  rage  both  of  people,  president,  and  soldiers,  set 
against  Sanctus,  deacon  of  the  church  of  Vienne;  and  against 
Maturus,  lately  baptized,  yet  a  notable  warrior ; '  and  against 
Attains,  a  Pergamenian,  who  was  always  a  pillar  and  fortress 
for  our  faitli ;  and  against  Blandina,  a  woman,  by  whom  Christ 
showed  that  those  things  which  in  the  sight  of  men  appear 
vile,  base,  and  contemptible,  deserve  great  glory  with  God,  for 
the  true  love  they  bear  towards  him  indeed,  without  boasting 
in  show.  For  when  we  all  quaked  for  fear,  yea  and  her 
carnal  mistress  (which  also  was  one  of  the  persecuted  martyrs) 
was  very  careful  lest  that  peradventure  at  the  time  of  her 
answer,  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  the  flesh,  she  should  not 
persevere  constant :  Blandina  was  so  replenished  with  grace 
from  above,  that  the  executioners  which  tormented  her  by 
turns  from  morning  to  night  fainted  for  weariness,  and  ceased, 
confessing  themselves  overcome,  and  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  plague  her  with  any  more  punishments ;  marvelling 
that  as  yet  she  drew  breath,  having  her  whole  body  rent  in 
pieces,  and  the  wounds  open;  they  confessing  withal  that  one 
of  those  torments  was  of  force  sufficient  to  cost  her  her  life, 
much  more  so  many  and  so  great.  But  this  blessed  woman, 
like  a  noble  wrestler,  was  renewed  at  her  confession ;  for  as 
oft  as  she  pronounced,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  neither  have  we 
committed  any  evil,"  she  was  recreated,  refreshed,  and  felt  no 
pain  of  her  punishment. 

6.  Sanctus  also  bore  nobly  and  valiantly,  yea  above  the 
nature  of  man,  all  such  vexations  as  man  could  devise.  When 
those  lawless  people,  by  reason  of  his  great  sufferings  and 
torments,  had  well  hoped  to  have  heard  sone  indecent  and 
uncomely  speech  out  of  his  mouth,  his  constancy  was  so  great 
that  he  uttered  neither  his  own  name,  neither  his  kindred, 
neither  the  country  whence  he  was,  nor  whether  he  were  bond 
or  free,  but  unto  every  question  he  answered,  in  the  Roman 
tongue,  "  I  am  a  Christian.5'  Thus  confessed  he  often,  instead 
of  all  other  things,  of  his  name,  and  city,  and  kindred;  neither 
could  the  Gentiles  get  any  other  language  of  him,  wherefore 
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the  president  and  the  tormentors  were  fiercely  set  against  him. 
And  when  now  there  remained  no  punishment  unpractiesd, 
at  length  they  applied  unto  the  tenderest  parts  of  his  body 
plates  of  brass  glowing  hot,  which  fried,  seared,  and  scorched 
his  body,  yet  he  remained  unmovable,  nothing  amazed,  and 
constant  in  his  confession,  being  strengthened  and  moistened 
with  the  dew  which  fell  from  the  celestial  fountain  of  the 
water  of  life,  gushing  out  of  the  womb  of  Christ.  His  body 
bore  witness  of  the  burning.  For  over  all  his  body  his  flesh 
was  wounded,  his  members  bescarred,  his  sinews  shrank,  so 
that  the  natural  shape  and  outward  hue  was  quite  changed,  in 
whom  Christ  suffering,  obtained  unspeakable  glory,  conquer 
ing  Satan,  and  leaving  an  example  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  that  no  torment  is  terrible  where  the  Father  is  beloved, 
no  lamentation  loathsome  where  Christ  is  glorified.  When 
the  wicked  tormentors  a  few  days  after  had  brought  him 
to  the  place  of  torment,  and  well  hoped  that  if  they  punished 
him  now  (having  his  whole  body  puffed  up  with  swelling  and 
festered  wounds,  so  sore  that  it  might  not  be  touched,  no  not 
with  the  least  finger)  they  should  overcome  him,  and  prevail; 
or  that  if  he  died  in  torment,  they  should  terrify  the  rest,  and 
so  warn  them  to  take  heed :  none  of  all  these  happened  unto 
him,  but,  beyond  all  man's  expectation,  in  the  latter  torments 
his  body  was  released  of  the  pain,  recovered  the  former  shape, 
and  the  members  were  restored  to  their  former  use,  so  that 
the  second  plague,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  was  no  griev 
ous  malady,  but  a  present  medicine. 

7.  Again,  the  devil,  thinking  he  had  already  devoured 
Byblis,  and  her  a  woman  (one  of  them  which  had  fainted  be 
fore),  and  wishing  to  condemn  her  further  by  blasphemy, 
caused  her  to  be  brought  forth,  supposing  her  frail  and  fearful 
mind  now  to  be  quite  altered  from  the  Christian  opinion,  and 
consequently  through  her  blasphemous  denial  to  be  in  danger 
of  damnation.  But  she  at  the  very  hour  of  torment  returned 
unto  herself,  and  waking  as  it  were  out  of  a  dead  sleep,  by 
means  of  these  punishments  temporal,  considered  of  "the  pains 
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eternal  in  hell  fire,  and,  unlocked  for,  cried  out  unto  the  tor 
mentors,  and  said,  "  How  could  they  devour  infants  which 
were  not  suffered  to  suck  the  blood  of  brute  beasts  ?"  There 
fore  when  she  confessed  herself  a  Christian,  she  was  appointed 
to  take  her  chance  among  the  martyrs. 

8.  When  these  tyrannical  torments  were  taken  away  of 
Christ,  through  the  patience  of  the  blessed  saints,  the  devil 
invented  other  mischiefs,  to  wit :  the  imprisoning  of  the  saints 
in  deep  and  dark  dungeons,  fettering  of  them  in  the  stocks, 
stretching  their  feet  unto  the  fifth  board  chink,  with  other 
punishments,  which  furious  ministers,  full  of  devilish  rage, 
are  wont  to  put  in  use  and  practice  upon  poor  prisoners.     So 
that  many  were  stifled  and  strangled  in  prison,  whom  the 
Lord  would  have  so  to  end  this  life,  and  to  show  forth  his 
glory.     For  the  saints  being  so  sore  weakened  with  grievous 
torments,  that  though  all  medicines  were  ministered  unto 
them,  yet  life  seemed  to  them  impossible,  remained  shut  up 
in  close  prison,  destitute  of  all  man's  aid,  but  comforted  of  the 
Lord,  and  confirmed  in  body  and  mind,  so  that  they  stirred 
up  and  comforted  the  rest.    The  younger  sort  that  were  newly 
apprehended,  whose  bodies  had  not  before  tasted  of  the  lash 
of  the  whip,  loathed  the  closeness  of  the  prison,  and  were 
choked  up  with  stench. 

9.  But   blessed   Potheinus   to   whom   the   charge   of  the 
bishop's  see  of  Lyons  was  committed,  being  above  fourscore 
and  ten  years  old,  weak  of  body,  scarce  able  to  draw  breath, 
because   of  the    imbecility   of   nature,    being    strengthened 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  the  spirit,  for  the  conceived  joy  of 
martyrdom  which  he  desired,  was  brought  forth  before  the 
tribunal  seat,  faint  in  body,  for  that  he  was  old  and  sickly, 
his  life  being  for  this  end  reserved,  that  Christ  by  the  means 
of  it  might  triumph.      He  was  carried  of  the  soldiers  and 
laid  before  the  tribunal  seat,  accompanied  with  the  potentates 
of  the  city,  and  the  whole  multitude,  diversely  shouting,  as  if 
he  had  been  Christ ;   he  hath  given  a  good  testimony.     And 
being  demanded  of  the    president   who  is   the  God  of  the 
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Christians,  he  answered :  If  thou  become  worthy  thou  shalt 
understand.  After  this  answer  he  was  cruelly  handled,  and 
suffered  many  stripes :  for  such  as  were  nearest  unto  him 
struck  at  him  both  with  hand  and  foot,  reverencing  his  years 
nothing  at  all :  and  such  as  stood  afar  off,  look  what  each  one 
had  in  his  hand,  that  was  thrown  at  his  head :  and  such  as 
ceased  from  pouring  out  their  poisoned  malice,  thought  them 
selves  to  have  grievously  offended,  supposing  by  these  means 
to  revenge  the  ruin  of  their  rotten  gods.  But  he,  almost 
breathless,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  after  two  days,  he 
departed  this  life. 

10.  Here  was  shown  the  great  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  infinite  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  very 
seldom  outwardly  appearing  unto  the  brethren,  yet  never 
destitute  of  the  power  of  Christ.  And  as  many  as  fainted  in 
the  first  persecution,  were  all  alike  imprisoned  and  partaker 
of  the  affliction.  Neither  did  they  prevail,  or  the  denial 
profit  them :  it  was  thought  a  sufficient  fault  that  they  con 
fessed  to  have  been  such  :  but  these,  as  murderers  and  heinous 
trespassers,  were  twicemore  grievously  plagued.  The  joy  of 
martyrdom,  the  hoped  promises,  the  love  towards  Christ,  and 
the  fatherly  spirit  comforted  the  one  company :  the  other 
were  vexed  in  conscience,  so  that  their  outward  countenance 
bewrayed  their  inward  apostasy  :  for  the  former  went  cheer 
fully  with  great  majesty  and  grace,  their  fetters  becoming 
them  as  the  skirts  of  the  new-married  spouse,  garnished  with 
sundry  colours,  and  laid  over  with  gold,  and  withal  yielding  a 
Christian  fragrant  smell,  so  that  many  supposed  their  bodies 
to  have  been  outwardly  perfumed :  but  the  other,  all  sad  and 
sorrowful,  as  vile  and  abject  caitiffs,  misshapen  creatures,  full 
of  all  deformity,  derided  of  the  Gentiles  themselves,  de 
serving  death  as  degenerate  cowards,  destitute  of  the  most 
precious,  glorious,  and  lively  name  of  Christianity.  With 
the  sight  hereof  many  were  confirmed,  so  that  suddenly  being 
apprehended,  without  stay  they  protested  their  faith,  not 
hindered  with  oue  thought  of  devilish  persuasion. 
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A  little  after  in  the  said  epistle  thus  it  followeth  : 
11.  After  these  things  the  forms  of  martyrdom  are  framed, 
and  divided  into  divers  sorts.  For  of  many  fair-coloured  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  they  offered  unto  God  the  Father  one 
well-twisted  and  compacted  crown  or  garland.  It  behoved 
noble  champions,  having  borne  the  brunt  of  so  variable  a 
combat,  and  gotten  a  magnificent  victory,  to  triumph  with  an 
incorruptible  crown  of  immortality.  Maturus  then,  and 
Sanctus,  and  Blandina,  and  Attalus,  were  led  unto  the  brute 
beasts,  in  the  popular  and  public  spectacle  of  the  heathenish 
inhumanity,  even  at  the  day  appointed  of  set  purpose  by  our 
men  for  so  brutal  a  combat.  Where  again  Maturus  and 
Sanctus  were  diversely  tormented  with  all  kind  of  punishments 
as  if  they  had  suffered  nothing  before.  Yea,  rather  (as  it 
were  with  many  new  means)  repelling  the  adversary,  they 
bore  the  victorious  garland,  suffering  again  all  the  wonted 
revilings,  all  the  cruelty  of  the  savage  beasts,  and  whatsoever 
the  outrageous  multitude  craved  and  commanded,  and  above 
all,  they  patiently  suffered  the  iron  chair,  wherein  their  bodies 
broiled  as  in  a  frying-pan,  filling  such  as  were  present  with 
the  loathsome  savour  of  that  their  fulsome  froth.  Neither 
were  they  thus  contented,  but  practised  further  to  overcome 
the  patient  sufferance  of  the  saints.  Neither  could  they  get 
any  other  sentence  of  Sanctus,  save  that  confession  which  he 
cried  at  the  first.  At  length  when  these  saints  had  endured 
this  great  and  grievous  trial,  they  were  slain  and  executed, 
after  all  that  whole  day  they  had  been  made  a  spectacle  unto 
the  world,  in  that  variable  combat,  as  commonly  it  falleth  out 
in  equal  matches,  where  one  fighteth  with  another.  Bat 
Blandina  was  hanged  in  chains,  an  object  for  the  wild  beasts 
to  exercise  their  savage  violence  upon ;  no  doubt  so  done  by 
the  ordinance  of  God,  that  the  hanging  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
might,  by  her  incessant  prayer,  procure  cheerfulness  of 
mind  unto  the  saints  that  suffered,  whereas  they  in  that 
agony  beholding  with  outward  eye  in  their  sister,  him  that 
was  crucified  for  them,  might  persuade  the  faithful  that  such 
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as  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  shall  have  fellowship  with  the  living 
God.  After  that  she  had  hung  a  long  while,  and  no  beast- 
touched  her,  she  is  taken  down,  cast  into  prison,  and  reserved 
for  further  torment,  that  being  conqueror  of  many  combats, 
she  might  provide  for  the  crooked  serpent,  inexcusable  con 
demnation,  and  animate  the  brethren  unto  cheerfulness,  she 
being  a  weak  and  contemptible  person,  putting  on  the  great, 
the  strong,  and  invincible  Champion  Christ  Jesus,  obtaining, 
through  her  often  and  manifold  patience,  the  incorruptible 
crown  of  glory.  Attalus,  also  a  famous  man,  was  earnestly 
called  for  of  the  people  unto  punishment,  who  being  ready, 
and  of  a  clear  conscience,  came  forth.  For  he  being  notably 
exercised  in  the  Christian  profession,  was  always  a  witness 
and  defender  of  the  truth.  Therefore  when  he  was  led  about 
the  theatre,  with  a  scroll  before  him,  wherein  was  written  in 
the  Roman  tongue :  This  is  Attalus  the  Christian :  and  the 
people  had  raged  against  him,  the  president  knowing  that  he 
was  a  Roman,  commanded  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  closely 
kept  with  the  other  prisoners,  concerning  whom  he  had 
written  unto  Cassar,  and  expected  an  answer. 

12.  But  the  time  passing  between  was  neither  vain  nor 
fruitless,  for  the  infinite  mercy  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour 
shone  in  the  world  through  their  patience.  The  dead  were 
by  the  living  revived ;  the  martyrs  profited  such  as  were  no 
martyrs,  the  pure  virgin  and  mother  the  church  was  greatly 
comforted  and  cherished,  when  as  she  recovered  and  received 
for  living,  such  as  before  she  had  lost  as  untimely  births  and 
dead  fruit.  For  many  which  before  had  fainted,  by  their 
means  were  restored,  regenerated,  stirred  up  afresh,  taught 
to  protest  their  faith,  and  now  being  quickened,  and  strength 
ened,  having  tasted  of  him  which  wills  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  is  merciful  unto  the  penitent,  they  come  forth 
before  the  tribunal  seat,  ready  to  answer  unto  the  interroga 
tories  of  the  president.  And  because  that  Caesar  had  com 
manded  by  writing,  that  such  as  confessed  themselves  Christ 
ians  should  be  executed,  and  such  as  renounced  should  depart 
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from  that  thronged  solemnity  (which  by  reason  of  the  con 
course  of  the  Gentiles  from  every  country,  was  at  the  begin 
ning  very  populous)  he  brought  forth  from  prison  the  blessed 
confessors  into  the  open  spectacle  and  presence  of  the  people, 
to  be  scornfully  gazed  upon,  and  when  he  had  again  made 
inquisition  of  them,  as  many  as  he  found  to  be  privileged  per 
sons  of  Rome,  those  he  beheaded,  the  rest  he  threw  to  be  rent 
asunder  and  torn  in  pieces  of  wild  beasts. 

13.  Christ  was  greatly  glorified  in  those  who  at  first 
denied,  and  at  last,  beyond  all  expectation  of  the  heathen, 
boldly  confessed  their  faith.  They  severally  were  examined, 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  but  after  confession  they  were  coupled  to 
the  number  of  the  martyrs.  But  they  tarried  without,  which 
had  no  grain  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  the  wedding  garment,  no 
sparkle  of  the  fear  of  God,  but  rather  through  their  wicked 
conversation,  blasphemed  the  way  of  God  as  sons  of  perdition. 
All  the  others  were  coupled  to  the  Christian  congregation ; 
and  at  the  time  of  examination,  Alexander,  a  Phrygian  born, 
professing  physic,  having  dwelt  in  France  many  years,  a  man 
well  known  for  his  great  zeal  to  Godwards,  and  boldness  of 
speech  (for  he  was  not  without  apostolic  grace)  stood  hard  by 
the  tribunal  seat,  and  nigh  the  examined  persons,  exhorting 
them  to  boldness  of  confession,  by  signs  and  tokens;  so  that 
by  his  sorrowing  and  sighing,  by  his  hopping  and  skipping  to 
and  fro,  he  was  descried  of  the  standers  by.  And  when  the 
multitude  round  had  taken  in  evil  part,  that  they  which 
before  had  recanted,  again  did  confess,  with  one  consent  they 
cried  out  against  Alexander  as  author  thereof.  And  when 
the  president  had  urged  him,  and  demanded  of  him  what  he 
was,  he  answered,  I  am  a  Christian ;  for  which  answer  the 
president  allotted  him  unto  the  beasts,  of  them  to  be  rent  in 
pieces  and  devoured.  The  next  day  after,  together  with 
Attains,  he  is  brought  forth,  (for  the  president,  to  gratify  the 
people,  delivered  him  unto  the  beasts  to  be  baited  the  second 
time.)  And  when  these  had  tasted  of  all  the  torments  pro 
vided  for  them  in  the  amphitheatre  around,  and  suffered  great 
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pain,  in  the  end  they  were  put  to  death.  Of  which  number 
Alexander  not  once  sighed,  neither  uttered  any  kind  of 
speech,  but  inwardly  from  the  heart  talked  with  God.  Attalus, 
burning  in  the  scalding  iron  chair,  glowing  hot,  so  that  the 
savour  of  his  broiled  body  filled  their  nostrils,  said  unto  the 
multitude  in  the  Roman  tongue :  Behold  this  that  you  do  is 
to  devour  men;  but  we  neither  devour  men,  nor  commit 
any  other  heinous  offence.  And  being  demanded  what  name 
God  had,  he  answered :  God  is  not  called  after  the  manner  of 
men. 

14.  After  all  these  things,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  spec 
tacles,  Blandina,  together  with  Ponticus,  (a  young  man  of 
fifteen  years  of  age)  was  brought  forth  (which  thing  was  daily 
used,  to  the  end  they  might  behold  the  torments  of  the  rest) 
whom  they  compelled  to  swear  by  their  idols'  names.  But 
they  constantly  persevering  in  their  opinion,  and  contemning 
their  idols,  set  the  multitude  in  such  a  rage  against  them,  that 
they  neither  pitied  the  years  of  the  young  man,  nor  spared 
the  womankind,  but  plagued  them  with  all  kinds  of  punish 
ments  used  in  their  theatres,  urging  them  now  and  then  to 
swear ;  which  when  they  could  not  bring  to  pass,  Ponticus, 
being  encouraged  of  the  sister  in  presence  of  the  pagans,  who 
then  beheld  how  she  exhorted  and  confirmed  the  young  man : 
after  that  he  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  bitter  torments,  yielded 
up  the  ghost.  Last  of  all  blessed  Blandina,  like  a  noble 
mother,  having  exhorted  her  children,  and  sent  them  before, 
as  conquerors  unto  the  king,  pondering  with  herself  all  the 
punishments  of  her  children,  hastened  after  them,  joying  and 
triumphing  at  her  end,  as  if  she  had  been  invited  to  a  wedding 
dinner,  and  not  to  be  cast  among  wild  beasts.  After 
scourging,  after  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  after  the  broiling 
of  her  body  as  it  were  in  a  frying-pan,  at  length  she  was 
wrapped  in  a  net,  and  tumbled  before  a  wild  bull,  which 
fanned  and  tossed  her  with  his  horns  to  and  fro,  yet  had  she 
no  feeling  of  all  these  things,  her  mind  being  fixed  and  wholly 
set  upon  the  conference  which  she  had  with  Christ,  and  in 
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the  end  she  was  beheaded,  the  pagans  themselves  pro 
nouncing  :  That  never  any  woman  was  heard  of  among  them 
to  have  suffered  so  many  and  so  great  torments. 

15.  Neither  did  their  cruelty  and  rage  against  the  Christi 
ans  so  cease.  For  the  savage  and  barbarous  Gentiles,  being 
provoked  by  a  furious  and  brutal  fiend,  could  not  quiet  them 
selves,  but  that  their  furious  rage  practised  another  kind  of 
malicious  spite  upon  the  dead  carcases :  neither  were  they 
pleased  in  that  they  were  overcome,  and  void  of  natural  feel 
ing  and  sense,  but  proceeded  further,  like  brute  beasts,  both 
president  and  people  were  furiously  provoked,  prosecuting  us 
with  like  hatred,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled  which 
saith,  "  He  that  is  wicked,  let  him  be  wicked  still,  and  he  that 
is  just,  let  him  work  righteousness  still."  For  as  many  as 
were  choked  up  with  the  noisome  stench  of  the  prison  were 
thrown  to  be  devoured  of  dogs,  and  a  continual  watch  set, 
day  and  night,  that  none  of  them  should  be  buried  of  us. 
And  gathering  together  the  relics  of  the  martyrs'  bodies, 
some  undevoured  of  beasts,  some  unburned  by  fire,  partly  torn 
and  partly  burned,  with  the  heads  and  stumps  of  others  un 
covered  with  earth,  they  committed  them  for  the  space  of 
many  days  unto  the  custody  of  soldiers.  Others  fretted  and 
fumed,  snarling  at  them,  with  the  gnashing  of  their  teeth, 
seeking  further  revenge  upon  them.  Others  derided  and 
scoffed  them,  magnifying  their  idols  as  causers  of  this  our 
calamity.  And  such  as  were  of  a  milder  nature,  and  some 
what  .  sorrowed  at  our  suffering,  upbraided  us,  and  said, 
"  Where  is  their  God,  and  what  profited  them  this  religion, 
which  they  preferred  before  their  lives  ?  "  And  such  was  the 
variable  and  devilish  disposition  of  the  infidels,  to  our  great 
sorrow,  because  we  were  not  permitted  to  bury  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  martyrs.  Neither  stood  the  night  unto  us  in  any  stead 
for  that  purpose,  neither  would  money  persuade  the  keepers, 
nor  our  prayers  move  them,  but  they  kept  the  bruised  carcases 
of  the  saints,  as  if  some  great  commodity  grew  unto  them  by 
keeping  them  unburied. 
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Again,  after  a  few  lines,  thus  they  write  :— 

16.  To  be  short,  after  that  the  bodies  of  the  blessed  saints 
had  been  every  kind  of  way  spitefully  and  scornfully  intreated, 
lying  whole  six  days  unburied,  at  length  they  were  burned  to 
ashes  j  the  ashes  also  they  gathered  and  scattered  in  the  river 
Ehodanus,  which  passed  by,  so  that  no  jot  nor  relic  thereof 
should  longer  remain  upon  earth.  This  they  did  to  the  end 
that  they  might  overcome  God,  and  hinder  the  reviving  of  the 
saints ;  lest  that  (as  they  said)  there  should  be  any  further 
hope  of  the  resurrection,  whereof  (say  they)  the  Christians 
being  fully  persuaded,  bring  amongst  us  a  strange  and  new 
religion,  they  contemn  punishment,  and  hasten  themselves 
cheerfully  unto  death.  Now  let  us  see  whether  they  can 
arise,  and  whether  their  God  can  help  and  deliver  them  from 
our  hands. 


17.  They  were  such  followers  of  Christ  (who  when  he  was 
in  the  form  of  God  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God)  that  being  set  in  such  glory  they  suffered  torments, 
neither  once,  nor  twice,  but  often  and  again,  being  taken  from 
the  beasts,  having  the  print  of  hot  irons  and  scars,  and  wounds 
in  their  bodies,  neither  called  they  themselves  martyrs,  nor 
permitted  others  so  to  term  them  :  but  if  any  of  us  so  named 
them  in  our  epistles,  they  sharply  rebuked  us;  they  attributed 
the  name  of  martyrdom  with  full  mind  unto  Christ,  who  was 
the  faithful  and  true  martyr,  the  first  fruits  of  the  dead,  and 
the  guide  unto  life.  They  called  to  mind  their  miserable 
torments  which  ended  the  race  and  course  of  this  life  with 
blessed  martyrdom,  saying,  "  They  now  are  martyrs  whom 
Christ  vouchsafed  to  receive  unto  him  by  confession,  and, 
through  the  passage  of  this  persecuted  life,  to  seal  their  mar 
tyrdom  among  the  number  of  the  blessed  saints ;  but  we  arc 
mean,  and  base,  and  humble  confessors."  They  beseeched 
the  brethren,  with  waterish  eyes  and  wet  cheeks,  to  pray  in 
cessantly  for  their  happy  ends.  They  expressed  lively  the 
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power  of  martyrdom,  while  they  resisted  the  heathens  with 
liberty  and  boldness,  showing  their  noble  courage  through 
patience,  their  constancy  without  fear  or  trembling,  and  being 
called  martyrs  of  the  brethren,  refused  it  with  the  fulness  of 
the  fear  of  God. 

.  .  .  .  They  humbled  themselves  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  by  the  which  they  are  now  highly  exalted ;  they 
rendered  unto  all  men  an  account  in  the  defence  of  their 
faith ;  they  accused  none,  freed  all,  and  bound  no  man ;  they 
prayed  for  their  persecutors,  after  the  example  of  Stephen,  that 
perfect  martyr,  who  said,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge."  If  he  prayed  for  them  that  stoned  him,  how  much 
more  for  the  brethren  ? 

.  .  .  .  The  greatest  combat  they  had  with  him  (mean 
ing  the  serpent)  was  for  the  sincerity  of  love.  So  that  the 
roaring  lion  being  foiled  before,  now  quickened  and  stirred  up 
such  as  he  thought  to  have  had  devoured.  They  showed  no 
insolent  arrogancy  towards  them  that  fell,  but  ministered  unto 
such  as  wanted  of  their  abundance,  being  affectioned  with 
motherly  pity  and  compassion  towards  them,  and  shedding 
many  tears  unto  God  the  Father  for  their  sakes,  they  craved 
life  and  he  granted  it  them,  which  life  they  communicated  to 
their  neighbours :  and  so  they  passing  as  conquerors  in  all 
things,  embracing  peace,  and  showing  the  same  unto  us,  de 
parted  this  life  with  peace,  and  posted  unto  the  heavenly  and 
celestial  paradise,  leaving  no  grief  behind  them  unto  the 
mother,  no  sedition  or  war  unto  the  brethren,  but  joy,  and 
peace,  and  concord,  and  love. 

.  .  .  .  There  was  among  them  one  Alcibiades,  who 
lived  miserably,  feeding  only  on  bread  and  water.  When 
he  had  determined  with  himself  so  to  live  in  prison,  it  was 
revealed  unto  Attains,  after  his  first  conflict  on  the  theatre, 
that  Alcibiades  did  not  well,  in  that  he  used  not  the  lawful 
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creatures  of  God,  and  also  gave  an  occasion  of  doubting  unto 
others.  Hereof  when  Alcibiades  was  persuaded,  he  used  all 
things  indifferently,  and  praised  God.  For  they  were  not 
destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  had  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
their  director.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  v,  1-4.] 
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XVII. 

PANT/ENUS 

OF 

ALEXANDRIA. 


Fray.  I.  Our  Pantaenus  said  that 

Prophecy  uses  words  indefinitely,  for  the  most  part,  and 
uses  the  present  tense  for  the  future,  and  again  the  present 
for  the  past  [CLEMENS  ALEX.  Eclog.  ex  Prophetis,  §  Ivi] . 

Frag.  2.  The  school  of  Pantaenus  answered  that  God  knows 

Neither  sensible  things  by  the  senses,  nor  intellectual 
things  by  the  intellect.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  he  who  is 
abovethings  thatbe  should  comprehend  things  that  be  by  things 
that  be.  But  we  say  that  God  knows  things  that  be  as  his 
own  acts  of  volition,  adding  also  the  reasonableness  of  reason ; 
for,  if  he  made  all  things  by  his  will  and  no  reason  opposes, 
but  it  is  always  righteous  and  just  to  say  that  God  knows  his 
own  will,  and  he  willingly  made  each  of  things  that  are, 
therefore  God  knows  the  things  that  be,  as  his  own  acts  of 
volition,  since  also  he  willingly  made  the  things  that  be. 
[MAXIMI  Scholia  in  Greg.  Theol.  ad  finem  Joan.  Erigenee  Scoti 
de  Divisions  Nat.  ed.  Gale,  p.  19.] 
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XVIII. 


RHODON. 


HIS  WORK  AGAINST  MARCION, 
ADDRESSED  TO  CALLISTION. 

Frag.  1.  On  this  account  also  they  were  inharmonious 
among  themselves,  holding  an  inconstant  opinion.  For  one 
of  their  crew,  Apelles,  who  assumed  a  grave  demeanour  and 
old  age,  confesses  one  beginning,  but  says  that  prophecies  are 
of  a  contrary  spirit,  in  obedience  to  the  declarations  of  an 
inspired  virgin  named  Philumene.  Others,  as  also  the  sailor 
Marcion  himself,  introduce  two  beginnings.  Of  whom  are 
botli  Potitus  and  Basilicus.  And  these,  following  that  Pontic 
wolf,  and  not  finding  the  distinction  of  things,  as  he  also  did 
not,  turned  to  recklessness,  and  declared  two  beginnings 
simply  and  without  proof.  But  others  of  them  again  turning 
off  to  the  worse,  lay  down  not  only  two,  but  also  three  natures, 
of  whom  the  leader  and  champion  is  Syneros,  as  those  say  who 
put  forth  his  teaching. 

Frag.  2.  For  old  Apelles  having  joined  us  was  convicted  of 
saying  many  things  falsely :  wherefore  also  he  said  that  it  was 
not  right  at  all  to  question  the  doctrine,  but  that  each  should 
remain,  as  he  believed.  For  he  declared  that  those  who 
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trusted  in  him  that  was  crucified  would  be  saved,  only  if  they 
are  found  in  good  works.  But  that  which  was  most  obscure 
of  all  things  taught  by  him,  as  we  have  said  before,  was 
about  God.  For  he  spoke  of  one  beginning,  as  also  is  our 
doctrine. 

Frag.  3.  But  when  I  said  to  him,  Tell  us  where  you  get 
this  demonstration,  or  how  you  can  speak  of  one  beginning  : 
he  said  that  the  prophecies  refuted  themselves,  because  they 
said  nothing  at  all  true :  for  they  are  discordant  and  false  and 
opposite  to  one  another.  But  he  said  he  did  not  know  how 
there  is  one  beginning,  but  only  that  he  was  so  moved. 
Then  when  I  had  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  he  swore  that  he 
spoke  the  truth  in  saying  that  he  did  not  know  how  there  is 
one  unbegotten  God,  but  this  he  believed.  But  I  condemned 
him  with  laughter,  because,  though  he  said  he  was  a  teacher, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  confirm  that  which  was  taught  by  him. 
[EUSEB.  Eccl  Hist,  v,  13.] 
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XIX. 

SYNODICAL  LETTER 

OF  THE 

COUNCIL   OF   C^ESAREA. 


Fragment. 

Endeavour  to  send  apart  copies  of  our  letter  to  every 
church,  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to  those  who  easily  lead 
astray  their  own  souls.  But  we  show  you  that  in  Alexandria 
also  they  keep  it  on  the  same  day  as  we  do.  For  letters  are 
conveyed  to  them  from  us,  and  to  us  from  them,  so  that  we 
keep  the  holy  day  harmoniously  and  at  the  same  time.  [EusEB. 
Eccl.  Hist,  v,  25.] 
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XX. 
POLYCRATES,  BISHOP  OF  EPHESUS. 


FRAGMENT  OF  HIS  SYNODICAL  LETTER 

TO 

VICTOR,  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 

We  then  celebrate  the  inviolable  day,  neither  adding  to  it 
nor  taking  from  it.  For  in  Asia  also  great  elements  have 
been  laid  to  sleep :  which  will  rise  again  on  the  last  day  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  comes  with  glory  from 
heaven,  and  shall  seek  out  all  the  saints,  Philip  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  sleeps  in  Hierapolis,  and  his  two 
daughters,  virgins  who  have  grown  old ;  and  his  other 
daughter  whose  conversation  was  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  rests 
in  Ephesus.  But  moreover  also  John,  who  leaned  on  the 
breast  of  the  Lord,  who  became  a  priest  bearing  the  plate, 
and  martyr  and  teacher :  he  sleeps  in  Ephesus.  Moreover 
Polycarp  also  both  bishop  and  martyr  in  Smyrna,  and 
Thraseas  and  bishop  and  martyr  of  Eumenia,  who  sleeps  in 
Smyrna.  Why  need  I  speak  of  Sagaris  bishop  and  martyr, 
who  sleeps  in  Laodicea?  Moreover  also  the  blessed  Papirius, 
and  Melito  the  eunuch,  whose  conversation  was  wholly  on  the 
Holy  Spirit :  he  lies  in  Sardis  waiting  for  the  overseership 
from  heaven,  in  which  he  shall  rise  from  the  dead.  All  these 
kept  the  day  of  the  fourteenth  of  the  passover  according  to 
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the  gospel,  transgressing  in,  nothing,  but  following  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  faith.  Moreover  I  also  Polycrates  the  least 
of  all  of  you,  according  to  the  tradition  of  my  kinsmen,  some 
of  whom  I  have  followed. — I  had  seven  kinsmen  bishops,  and 
I  the  eighth  :  and  my  kinsmen  always  celebrated  the  day, 
when  the  people  removed  the  leaven — I  then,  my  brethren, 
being  sixty-five  years  in  the  Lord,  and  having  conferred  with 
the  brethren  of  the  whole  world,  and  having  gone  through  all 
sacred  writing,  am  not  disturbed  at  those  who  threaten  us ; 
for  those  who  are  greater  than  I  have  said,  we  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men. 

I  could  name  the  bishops  that  were  present,  whom  you 
ordered  to  be  assembled  by  me,  and  I  sent  for  them :  whose 
names  if  I  write,  they  are  large  numbers.  But  those  who 
have  seen  my  small  man,  have  consented  to  the  letter,  knowing 
that  I  have  not  borne  my  grey  hairs  in  vain,  but  have  ever 
conversed  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  [EUSEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  v,  24.] 
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XXI. 

SYNODICAL  LETTER 

OF 

THE   COUNCIL   OF   LYONS 

WRITTEN  BY 

IKENJ3US,  BISHOP  OF  LYONS, 

TO 

VICTOR,  BISHOP  OF  ROME. 


Frag.  1.  For  not  only  is  the  controversy  concerning  the 
day,  but  also  concerning  the  very  nature  of  the  fast.  For 
some  think  that  they  ought  to  fast  one  day,  others  two,  and 
others  more.  Some  measure  their  day  as  forty  hours  both 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night.  Such  is  the  variance  of  those 
who  observe  it,  which  arose  not  in  our  times,  but  long  before 
in  the  time  of  those  who  preceded  us,  who,  as  is  likely, 
governed  negligently,  and  left  a  simple  and  irregular  custom 
to  posterity.  And  nevertheless  both  all  of  these  have  been 
at  peace,  and  we  are  at  peace  with  one  another;  and  the 
difference  about  the  fast  holds  together  the  harmony  of  the 
faith 

To  this  he  adds  a  history,  which  I  will  opportunely  insert,  in  form  as 
follows: 

And  the  elders  before  Soter,  who  governed  the  church 
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which  you  now  are  at  the  head  of,  we  mean  Anicetus  and 
Pius,  Hyginus,  Telesphorus  and  Xystus,  neither  themselves 
kept  it,  nor  enjoined  those  who  were  with  them  to  do  so ;  and 
nevertheless  those  who  did  not  keep  it,  were  at  peace  with 
those  who  came  to  them  from  the  districts  in  which  it 
was  kept.  And  still  more  opposed  was  the  keeping  it  to 
those  who  did  not  keep  it :  and  never  were  any  rejected  for 
this  peculiarity :  but  the  elders  your  predecessors,  who  them 
selves  did  not  keep  it,  sent  the  Eucharist  to  those  from  the 
districts  who  kept  it.  And  when  the  blessed  Polycarp  was 
sojourning  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  when  also  they 
had  some  small  matters  with  one  another  concerning  other 
subjects,  they  immediately  were  at  peace,  not  being  fond 
of  strife  with  one  another  on  this  head.  For  neither  could 
Anicetus  persuade  Polycarp  not  to  keep  it,  seeing  that  he 
had  always  kept  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  and 
with  the  other  disciples,  with  whom  he  dwelt ;  nor  did  Poly 
carp  persuade  Anicetus  to  keep  it,  for  he  said  that  he  ought 
to  retain  the  custom  of  the  elders  who  went  before  him.  And 
though  things  were  so,  they  were  in  communion  with  one 
another  :  and  Anicetus  conceded  the  eucharist  in  the  church 
to  Polycarp,  out  of  respect,  and  they  parted  in  peace  from  one 
another,  in  peace  with  all  the  church,  both  those  who  kept 
it  and  those  who  did  not  keep  it.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist., 
v,  24.] 

Frag.  2.  In  whatsoever  a  man  is  able  to  do  good  to  his 
neighbours  and  does  it  not,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  alien  from 
the  love  of  the  Lord.  [MAXIMI  CONF.  Serm.  7.  de  Eleemos, 
torn,  ii,  Opp.  p.  554,  ed.  Combefis.] 
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XXII. 
SERAPION,  BISHOP  OF  ANTIOCH, 


I.  HIS  LETTER  TO  CARINUS  AND  PONTIUS. 

Frag.  1.  But  that  ye  may  see  this  also  that  the  working  of 
this  false  order  called  the  new  prophecy  is  abominated  among 
all  the  brotherhood  in  the  world,  I  have  sent  to  you  also  the 
writings  of  the  blessed  Claudius  Apollinarius,  who  was  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Asia. 

I  Aurelius  Cyreuius  martyr  pray  that  you  are  well ! 

^Elius  Publius  Julius,  bishop,  from  Debeltum  a  colony  of 
Thrace. 

The  Lord  liveth,  that  is  in  heaven,  that  the  blessed  Sotas 
of  Anchialus  wished  to  cast  out  the  devil  of  Priscilla,  and  the 
hypocrites  would  not  let  him.  [EUSEB.  EccL  Hist.,  v,  19.] 


II.  CONCERNING  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Frag.  2.  For  we,  brethren,  receive  both  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  like  as  we  do  Christ :  but,  as  knowing  men,  we  beg 
to  be  excused  about  their  falsely  inscribed  names,  knowing 
that  we  received  not  such.  For  I,  when  I  was  among  you, 
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supposed  that  you  all  adhered  to  the  true  faith.  And  when 
I  had  not  gone  through  the  gospel  put  forth  by  them  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  I  said,  If  this  is  all  that  seems  to  cause  you 
discouragement  let  it  be  read.  But  now  that  I  have  learnt 
that  their  mind  finds  a  covering  for  itself  in  a  certain  heresy 
from  the  words  spoken  by  me,  I  will  hasten  again  to  go  to 
you :  so  that,  brethren,  expect  me  quickly.  But  we,  brethren, 
know  now  to  what  heresy  Marcian  belonged,  and  opposed 
himself,  not  thinking  what  he  was  saying,  which  ye  will  learn 
from  what  was  written  to  you.  For  we  had  it  in  our  power 
from  others  who  supported  this  same  gospel,  that  is  from  the 
successors  of  those  who  began  it,  whom  we  call  Docetse  (for 
the  most  part  of  those  sentiments  are  from  their  teaching),  to 
borrow  it  from  them  and  go  through  it,  and  find  the  greater 
part  of  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Saviour,  but  some  things  also 
deviating  therefrom,  which  also  we  have  submitted  unto  you. 
[EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  vi,  12.] 
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XXIII. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  ELDER, 

QUOTED  BY 

CLEMENS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


Fragment. 
But,  as  the  holy  elder  said  : 

Since  the  Lord,  being  the  apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was 
sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul,  from  modesty,  as  having  been  sent 
to  the  Gentiles,  does  not  write  himself  apostle  of  the  Hebrews, 
both  from  respect  towards  the  Lord,  and  because  he  writes 
superfluously  to  the  Hebrews,  being  the  herald  and  apostle  of 
the  Hebrews.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist.,  vi,  14.] 
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XXIV. 
APPOLON1US. 


Frag.  1.  Hear  him  [Apollonius]  speaking  thus  in  bis  very  words  about 
Montanus : 

But  who  this  new  teacher  is,  his  works  and  his  teaching 
show.  It  is  he  who  teaches  the  dissolution  of  marriages,  who 
has  ordained  fasts,  who  named  Pepusa  and  Tymion  Jerusalem 
(now  these  are  small  cities  of  Phrygia)  wishing  to  gather  there 
those  from  every  quarter,  who  appointed  collectors  of  money, 
who  invents  the  receiving  of  bribes  under  the  name  of  offer 
ings,  who  furnishes  salaries  to  those  who  preach  his  word,  that 
the  teaching  of  his  word  may  be  strengthened  by  gluttony. 

.     .     .     .     Concerning  the  pi'ophetesses  he  says  a  little  lower  down : 

We  show  them  that  these  prophetesses  were  the  first,  from 
the  time  that  they  were  filled  with  the  spirit,  who  left  their 
husbands.  How  then  did  they  speak  falsely,  calling  Prisca  a 
virgin  ? 

Then  he  adds  saying : 

All  scripture  seems  to  me  to  forbid  a  prophet  to  take  bribes 
and  money.  When  then  I  see  the  prophetess  having  taken 
both  gold  and  silver  and  costly  clothing,  how  shall  I  not  re 
nounce  her? 

Again  a  little  lower,  concerning  one  of  the  things  agreed  on  amongst 
them,  he  says : 
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Moreover  Themison  also,  clothed  with  marvellous  covetous- 
ness,  who  bore  not  the  sign  of  confession  but  by  the  multi 
tude  of  his  money  put  away  his  bonds,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  humble-minded  on  that  head,  dared,  boasting  like  a 
martyr,  in  imitation  of  the  apostle,  having  drawn  up  a  catholic 
epistle,  to  teacli  those  who  believed  better  than  himself,  and 
to  strive  with  the  words  of  emptiness,  and  to  utter  blasphemy 
against  the  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  the  holy  church. 

And  again  about  another  of  those  who  were  honoured  among  them  as 
martyrs  he  writes  thus : 

But,  that  we  may  not  speak  of  more,  let  the  prophetess  tell 
us  about  Alexander  who  called  himself  a  martyr,  with  whom 
she  feasts,  to  whom  also  many  make  obeisance,  whose  piracies 
and  other  deeds  of  daring,  for  which  he  has  been  punished,  it 
behoves  not  us  to  speak,  but  the  back-chamber  [register-office] 
holds  them.  Who  then  forgives  any  one  his  sins  ?  Does  the 
prophet  forgive  the  confessor  his  thefts,  or  the  martyr  forgive 
the  prophet  his  covetousness  ?  For  though  our  Lord  said, 
"  Possess  not  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  two  coats/'  these  have 
offended  altogether  contrariwise  in  the  possession  of  these 
forbidden  things.  For  we  will  show  that  those  who  are  called 
prophets  and  confessors  among  them,  make  gain  not  only 
from  the  rich,  but  also  from  the  poor  and  orphans  and  widows. 
And,  if  they  have  confidence,  let  them  stand  on  this,  and  try 
the  question  with  us  on  these  conditions,  that,  if  they  are 
refuted,  they  shall  cease  offending  for  the  future :  for  the 
fruits  of  the  prophet  must  be  proved ;  for  from  the  fruit  the 
tree  is  known.  But  that  those  who  wish  may  know  about 
Alexander,  he  was  judged  by  ^Emilius  Frontinus  the  procon 
sul  in  Ephesus,  not  on  account  of  the  name,  but  of  the  rob 
beries  which  he  committed,  being  already  a  transgressor:  then 
having  lied  against  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  was  set  free  after 
he  had  led  astray  the  faithful  there.  And  his  own  district, 
from  which  he  was,  did  not  receive  him,  because  he  was  a 
robber,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  about  him,  have  the 
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public  office  of  Asia  to  refer  to.  Him  the  prophet  knows  not 
though  he  was  many  years  with  him ;  and  we,  in  refuting  him, 
refute  also  through  him  the  standing  ground  of  the  prophet. 
We  can  show  the  like  in  the  case  of  many :  and,  if  they  are 
confident,  let  them  abide  the  test. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  his  writing,  he  speaks  thus  about  the  prophets 
that  they  boast  of: 

If  they  deny  that  their  prophets  have  taken  bribes,  let  them 
acknowledge  this,  that,  if  they  be  proved  to  have  taken  them, 
they  are  not  prophets.  And  we  will  furnish  endless  proofs  of 
these  things.  But  all  the  fruits  of  a  prophet  must  .be  tested. 
Tell  me,  Does  a  prophet  dip  himself  in  colours  ?  Does  a 
prophet  stain  his  eyebrows  ?  Does  a  prophet  love  ornament  ? 
Does  a  prophet  play  with  tables  and  dice  ?  Does  a  prophet 
lend  on  usury  ?  Let  them  confess  whether  these  things  are 
lawful  or  not,  and  I  will  show  that  they  are  done  among 
them. 
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XXV. 
MELITO,  BISHOP  OF  SARDIS. 


I.  ON  THE  PASSOVER. 


Frag.  1.  In  the  time  of  Servilius  Paulus,  proconsul  of 
Asia,  at  which  time  Sagaris  became  a  martyr,  there  arose  a 
great  inquiry  in  Laodicea  about  the  passover  which  fell 
seasonably  in  those  days.  And  these  things  were  then  written. 
[EUSEB.  iv,  26.] 


II.  APOLOGY  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

To  THE   EMPEROR   MARCUS  ANTONINUS  VEBXIS. 

Frag.  2.  For  what  never  happened  before,  the  race  of  those 
who  worship  God  is  persecuted,  being  driven  by  new  decrees 
throughout  Asia.  For  shameless  informers  and  lovers  of 
others'  goods,  taking  occasion  from  these  ordinances,  openly 
plunder  us,  day  and  night  robbing  those  who  do  no  wrong. 

And  if  these  things  are  done  by  your  command,  let  it  be 
well  done.  For  a  just  king  could  never  follow  unjust  counsels. 
And  we  with  pleasure  bear  the  honour  of  such  a  death.  But 
we  prefer  to  you  this  request,  in  order  that  having  first  taken 
notice  of  the  workers  of  this  contention,  you  may  judge  them 
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justly,  if  they  are  worthy  of  death  and  punishment  or  of 
safety  and  peace.  But  if  this  counsel  and  this  new  ordinance, 
which  is  not  even  proper  against  hostile  barbarians,  do  not 
proceed  from  you,  we  pray  you  so  much  the  more,  not  to 
neglect  us  in  such  a  public  persecution. 

For  our  philosophy  nourished  before  among  barbarians, 
and  nourishing  among  your  nations  under  the  great  rule  of 
Augustus  your  predecessor,  became  especially  a  fortunate 
advantage  to  your  reign.  For  from  that  time  the  power  of 
the  Romans  grew  to  size  and  brilliancy.  Of  whom  you  have 
become  and  will  be  the  much-loved  successor  with  your  son, 
protecting  that  philosophy  which  helps  to  support  the  empire 
and  which  began  with  Augustus  ;  which  also  your  predecessors 
honoured  in  addition  to  the  other  forms  of  worship.  And 
this  is  the  greatest  proof  of  our  philosophy  having  nourished 
for  good  in  conjunction  with  the  happily  beginning  empire, 
from  no  harm  having  befallen  us  since  the  rule  of  Augustus, 
but  the  contrary,  every  thing  bright  and  glorious  according 
to  the  prayers  of  all.  Alone  of  all  of  them,  persuaded  by 
some  envious  men,  Nero  and  Domitian  sought  to  place  our 
doctrine  under  calumny  :  from  whom  also  it  happened  that 
the  falsehood  of  the  accusation  concerning  such  persons 
flowed  by  unreasoning  communication.  But  your  pious 
forefathers  set  right  their  ignorance,  often  smiting  in  writing 
many  who  dared  to  alter  any  thing  about  them.  Among 
whom  your  grandfather  Hadrian  appears  to  have  written  both 
to  many  others,  and  to  Fundanus  the  proconsul,  governor  of 
Asia.  But  your  father,  when  you  also  were  governing  all 
things  for  him,  wrote  to  the  cities  that  they  should  make  no 
alteration  concerning  us :  amongst  whom  also  he  wrote  to  the 
Larissseans,  and  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Athenians,  and  to 
all  the  Greeks.  But  we  are  persuaded  that,  as  you  even  more 
hold  on  these  things  the  same  opinion  as  they,  and  are  much 
more  of  a  philanthropist  and  a  philosopher,  will  do  all  things 
that  we  ask  of  you.  [EusEB.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv,  26.] 
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Frag.  3.  We  are  not  worshipers  of  stones  that  have  no 
feeling,  but  of  God  only,  who  was  before  all  and  over  all,  and 
moreover  we  are  worshipers  of  his  Christ,  who  was  truly  the 
Word  of  God  before  ages.  [Auctor.  Chronici  Paschalis,  ad 
p.  259,  ed.  Ducang.] 


III.  SELECTIONS  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
PREFACE. 

Frag.  4.  Melito  to  Onesimus  his  brother  greeting.  Whereas 
you  have  often  asked,  in  your  zeal  towards  our  doctrine, 
to  have  selections  made  for  you  from  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  concerning  the  Saviour  and  all  our  faith,  and  more 
over  also  wished  to  learn  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  books, 
how  many  they  are  in  number  and  what  in  order,  I  have 
taken  pains  to  do  so,  knowing  your  zeal  about  the  faith,  and 
your  love  of  learning  about  the  doctrine,  and  that  you  most  of 
all  men  prefer  these  things  in  your  zeal  towards  God,  striving 
for  everlasting  salvation.  Having  then  traveled  into  the 
east,  and  gone  as  far  as  the  place  where  they  were  preached 
and  made,  and  having  accurately  learnt  the  books  of  the  old 
covenant,  I  have  drawn  them  up  and  sent  it  to  you.  Of 
which  the  names  are,  Five  of  Moses,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Num 
bers,  Leviticus,  Deuteronomy ;  Jesus  Nave,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Four  of  Kings,  Two  of  Omissions,  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  also  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs,  Job  ;  of  Prophets  Esaiah,  Jeremiah ;  of  the  Twelve  in 
one  book :  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras.  From  which  I  have  also 
made  selections,  dividing  them  into  six  books.  [EusEB.  Eccl. 
Hist,  iv,  26.] 
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IV.  ON  CHRIST'S  INCARNATION: 

AGAINST  MARCION. 
BOOK  III. 

Frag.  5.  There  is  no  need  for  those  who  have  sense,  out 
of  the  things  which  Christ  did  after  his  baptism,  to  prove  the 
real  and  not  apparent  nature  of  his  soul  and  his  body,  that 
human  nature  which  is  like  ourselves.  For,  (says  Melito)  the 
things  done  by  Christ  after  his  baptism,  and  especially  the 
signs,  showed  the  divinity  hidden  under  his  flesh,  and  con 
firmed  it  to  the  world.  For  the  same,  being  at  the  same 
time  God  and  perfect  man,  ratified  to  us  his  two  essences ;  his 
divinity  through  the  miracles  in  the  three  years  after  his 
baptism,  and  his  human  nature  in  the  thirty  periods  before 
his  baptism,  during  which,  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
according  to  the  flesh,  the  signs  of  his  divinity  were  hidden, 
although  being  true  God  before  the  ages.  [ANASTASIUS 
SINATIA,  in  Hodego  suo,  con.  Acephalos,  xiii,  260,  ed.  Gret- 
seri.] 


V.  SERMON  ON  CHRIST'S  PASSION. 

Frag.  6.  God  suffered  by  the  right  hand  of  an  Israelitish 
woman.     [ANASTAS.  ibid.  c.  xii,  p.  216.] 


VI.  FROM  UNCERTAIN  BOOKS. 

Frag.  7.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bound  as  a  ram, 
and  was  shorn  as  a  lamb,  and  was  led  like  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  was  crucified  ;  and  he  carried  the  wood  on  his 
shoulders,  being  led  up  to  be  sacrificed  like  Isaac  by  his 
father.  But  Christ  suffered,  whereas  Isaac  did  not  suffer ;  for 
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he  was  a  type  of  Christ  that  was  about  to  suffer :  but  he  also 
who  was  a  type  of  Christ  caused  stupor  and  fear  to  men.  For 
it  was  a  new  mystery  to  see  a  son  brought  by  his  father  to  a 
mountain  for  sacrifice,  whom  having  bound  he  placed  upon 
the  logs  of  consumption,  getting  ready  with  haste  the  prepara 
tions  for  his  sacrifice.  But  Isaac  is  silent,  being  fettered  like 
a  ram,  not  opening  his  mouth  nor  speaking  with  his  voice. 
For  not  fearing  the  sword,  nor  trembling  at  the  fire,  nor 
grieving  at  suffering,  he  bore  patiently  the  type  of  the  Lord . 
Isaac  then  was  set  forth  in  the  midst  fettered  like  a  ram,  and 
Abraham  standing  by  and  holding  the  naked  sword,  not  being 
ashamed  to  slay  his  son.  [In  Schedis  Grabii  Bodleianis,  ex 
Catena  in  Genesin  MS.  sumptum.~\ 

Frag.  8.  The  ram  appeared  for  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  Isaac 
the  Just,  that  Isaac  might  be  released  from  bonds.  It,  being 
slain,  redeemed  Isaac.  So  also  the  Lord  being  sacrificed 
saved  us,  and  being  bound  released  us,  and  being  sacrificed 
redeemed  us. 

For  the  Lord  was  the  lamb  as  a  ram,  which  Abraham  saw 
held  in  the  bush  of  Sabec,  but  the  bush  set  forth  the  cross,  and 
that  place  Jerusalem,  and  the  lamb  the  Lord  entangled  for  a 
sacrifice.  [Ibid.~] 

Frag.  9.  By  "  being  held  by  the  horns"  the  Syriac  and 
the  Hebrew  mean  "  hanging,"  so  as  more  clearly  to  denote 
the  cross  :  but  also  "  the  ram/'  in  that  it  is  right :  for  it  does 
not  say  "  lamb,"  young  as  Isaac,  but  "  ram,"  adult  like  the 
Lord.  But  as  by  the  bush  of  Sabec,  that  is  of  remission,  he 
denoted  the  holy  cross,  so  also  Ezekiel  at  the  end  calls  water 
of  remission  that  which  typifies  holy  baptism.  For  there  are 
two  things  which  furnish  remission  of  sins,  suffering  on 
account  of  Christ,  and  baptism.  [Caten.  MSta  Vatic,  et 
Nicephori  Catena  in  Octateuch,  Lips.] 
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NOTES. 


NOTES  TO  ATHENAGORAS. 

Page  1,  line  4.  World]  The  Roman  empire  comprised,  at  this  time, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  known  world. 

Line  12.  Tenne  JHodia]  There  is  probably  some  corruption  here  in  the 
Greek  text.  The  Benedictine  editor  translates  it,  "  The  Tenedians  wor 
ship." 

Line  15.  the  box]  This  was  the  basket  containing  the  deformed  Erich- 
thonius,  given  by  Minerva  to  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  orders  not  to 
examine  it.  The  story  is  told  by  Ovid,  Hyghius,  and  other  mythological 
writers ;  it  evidently  alludes  to  the  serpent-worship,  which  at  one  tune 
prevailed  in  several  countides  of  the  world. 

Page  4,  line  19.  Thyestian  meals]  Thyestes  was  the  brother  of  Atreus, 
and  was  feasted  at  his  table  on  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 

(Edlpus]  He  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  not  knowing  her  to  be  his 
mother.  Their  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  expiated  the  crime  of 
their  birth  by  mutual  slaughter,  and  furnished  to  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  the  subjects  of  their  finest  tragedies. 

Line  33 ]  The  word  which  in  the  Greek  fills  this  blank, 

bjjiovotiv,  has  no  sense,  and  is  wholly  inadmissible.  We  may  take  the 
Benedictine  editor's  emendation  and  1'ead  pnvvtiv,  to  inform  against  us, 
and  we  at  all  events  get  a  meaning  for  the  passage. 

Page  5,  line  23.  Word]  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  accurate  mean 
ing  of  this  expression,  in  Greek  the  Xoyof,  in  the  various  passages  where 
it  occurs.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  mind,  intellect,  or  reason,  some 
times  no  more  than  its  etymology  implies,  speech,  and  sometimes  also  it 
approximates  to  the  personal  character  which  it  bears  in  the  theological 
writings  of  later  ages.  See  pp  10,  30,  83,  84. 

Page  6,  line  8.  unknown]  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  here  in  the 
original ;  for  the  sense  is  directly  contrary  to  what  you  would  expect. 
Unknown  things,  generally,  are  indicated  by  those  which  are  known,  not 
the  reverse. 
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Line  19.  Opsei.,.]  Opsimus,  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  is  thought  to 
be  wanting. 

Line  20.  next  to  it  by  one]  As  I  am  wholly  unable  to  understand  this 
sentence,  and  can  throw  no  light  on  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers, 
I  give  Mr.  Humphreys's  translation  of  the  passage  with  his  note  upon  it : 
"And  if  the  greatest  number  be  the  denary,  or,  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  tetrad,*  which  contains  in  it  all  arithmetical  and 
harmonical  proportions,  and  the  next  to  this  be  nine  ;  God  is  a  Monad 
or  Unity,  for  a  unit  is  the  excess  of  the  greatest  number  above  the 
next  lesser. 

NOTE.—*  How  God  is  a  Tetrad,  you  will  clearly  find  in  the  sacred 
discourse  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  wherein  God  is  the  Number  of  Numbers. 
For  if  all  things  subsist  by  his  eternal  counsel,  it  is  manifest  that  num 
ber,  in  every  species  of  beings,  depends  Tipon  their  causes ;  the  first 
number  is  there,  and  from  thence  derived  hither.  The  determined  limit 
of  number  is  the  decad ;  for  he  who  would  reckon  further,  must  return  to 
1,  2,  3,  and  number  a  second  decad  ;  in  like  manner,  a  third,  to  makeup 
80,  and  so  on,  till  having  numbered  the  tenth  decad,  he  comes  to  100. 
Again,  he  reckons  from  a  hundred  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  may 
proceed  to  infinite  by  revolution  of  the  decad.  Now  the  tetrad  is  the 
power  of  the  decad;  before  we  arrive  at  the  perfection  of  the  decad,  we 
find  a  united  perfection  in  the  tetrad,  the  decad  being  made  up  by  addi 
tion  of  1,  2,  3,  4.  Moreover,  the  tetrad  is  an  arithmetical  mean  betwixt 
one  and  seven,  equally  exceeding  and  exceeded  in  number.  It  wants  3 
of  7,  and  exceeds  1  by  3.  The  monad,  as  being  the  mother  of  numbers, 
contains  all  their  powers  within  itself.  The  hebdomad,  as  being  mother 
less,  and  a  virgin,  possesseth  the  second  place  in  dignity ;  for  it  is  not 
made  up  of  any  number  within  the  decad,  as  4  is  of  twice  2,  8  of  twice  4, 
or  9  of  thrice  3,  and  10  of  twice  5.  Neither  doth  it  make  up  any  number 
within  the  decad,  as  2  makes  4,  3  makes  (>,  5  makes  10.  But  the  tetrad 
lying  between  the  unbegotten  monad,  and  the  motherless  hebdomad, 
comprehends  all  powers  of  the  productive  and  produced  numbers ;  for 
this,  of  all  numbers  under  10,  is  made  up  of  a  certain  number,  and 
makes  a  certain  number;  the  duad  doubled  makes  a  tetrad,  and  the 
teti'ad  doubled  makes  8.  Hieroc.  in  Aurea  Carm. ;  Stanl.  Lives  of  the 
Philosophers,  p.  526." 

Page  7,  line  28.  Zeus]  The  English  reader  must  be  cautioned  against 
this  derivation  of  Zens  from  zeo  or  of  Here  from  aera.  No  one  knew 
less  about  the  etymology  of  Greek  words  than  the  Greeks  themselves. 

"  The  argumentation  of  our  author,  against  paying  Divine  honours 
and  worship  to  many,  but  one  only,  is  excellent  and  convincing,  even 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  stoical  scheme.  For  it  was  essential  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  stoics,  and  perfectly  unavoidable  from  their  principles, 
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that  all  those  worshiped  as  gods  by  them,  must  perish,  must  be,  as  it 
were,  dissolved,  and  melted  down  in  the  general  conflagration,  and  no 
other  deity  possibly  remain  safe  and  unhurt,  but  their  Zeus,  or  fiery 
principle.  Thus  Plutarch,  in  his  Defect  of  Oracles,  writing  of  the 
mortality  of  daemons :  '  We  know  the  stoics  maintain  this  opinion,  not 
only  concerning  daemons,  but  also  the  gods  themselves,  that  they  are 
mortal.  For  though  they  own  such  a  multitude  of  gods,  yet  do  they 
acknowledge  only  one  of  them  eternal  and  incorruptible ;  affirming,  con 
cerning  all  the  rest,  that  as  they  were  made  in  time,  so  they  shall  be 
again  corrupted  and  destroyed.'  And  Seneca  compares  the  life  of  a  wise 
man  in  solitude  to  that  of  Jupiter,  in  one  of  these  conflagrations,  when 
Jupiter  remains  alone,  and  all  the  other  gods  are  perished  :  Qualis  futura 
est  vita  sapientis,  si  sine  amicis  relinquatur,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  aut 
in  desertum  littus  ejectus?  Qualis  est  Jovis  cum  Resolute  Mundo  et 
Dls  in  unum  confusis,  paulisper  cessante  natura  acquiescit  sibi  cogita- 
tionibus  suis  traditus  :  '  If  you  ask,  what  would  be  the  life  of  a  wise  man 
in  a  prison,  or  desert  ?  I  answer,  The  same  with  that  of  Jupiter :  When 
the  world  being  dissolved,  and  the  gods  all  confounded  into  one,  and  the 
course  of  nature  ceasing,  he  resteth  in  himself,  conversing  with  his  own 
thoughts.'  And  agreeably  to  this  notion,  is  that  ironical  lamentation  of 
Jupiter,  for  being  left  all  alone  in  a  conflagration.  AIT.  1.  iii,  13.  '  Alas! 
I  am  now  left  all  alone ;  I  have  neither  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  Apollo 
with  me  ;  neither  brother,  nor  son,  nor  nephew,  nor  kinsman  to  keep  me 
company.' " — HUMPHREYS. 

Page  11,  line  31.  homonyms  arid  synonyms]  Juvenal's  torqueat 
enthymema  will  here  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  classical  reader. 

Page  12,  line  27.  their  father}  Jupiter  was  the  father  of  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  Our  author  perhaps  here  identifies  him  with  the  devil. 

Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Zeno  the  great  stoic,  gives  the  account  of  this 
notion :  "  The  stoics  affirm,  '  That  the  world  is  governed  by  mind  and 
Providence  ;  this  mind  passing  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  the  soul  doth 
in  us ;  which  yet  doth  not  act  in  all  parts  alike,  but  in  some  more,  and  in 
some  less  :  it  passing  through  some  parts  only  as  a  habit,  as  through  the 
bones  and  the  nerves ;  but  through  others,  as  mind,  and  understanding, 
as  through  that  which  is  called  the  Hegemonicon,  or  primary  governing 
principle.  So  the  whole  world,  being  a  living  and  rational  animal,  hath 
its  hegernonical,  or  principal  part  too,  whether  this  be  the  aether,  or  the 
heaven,  or  the  sun.  And  they  say  also,  that  this  first  god  is,  as  it  were, 
sensibly  diffused  through  all  animals,  and  plants,  but  through  the  earth 
itself  only  as  a  habit.  Nor  was  this  notion  peculiar  to  the  stoics  only,  but 
it  was  generally  believed  by  all  the  pagan  theists ;  that  God  was  diffused 
throxighout  the  whole  world,  and  did  permeate  and  pervade  all  things,  did 
exist  in  all  things,  and  intimately  actuate  all  things.'  It  was  moreover 
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held,  by  the  Egyptian  Theologists,  that  God  was  '  a  spirit,  pervading  the 
whole  world.'  And  Sextus  Empericius  represents  this  to  be  the  sense  of 
Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and  all  the  Italic  philosophers.  '  That  we  men 
have  not  only  a  communion  among  ourselves  with  one  another,  but  also 
with  the  gods  above  us,  and  with  brute  animals  below  us ;  because  there 
is  one  Spirit,  which,  like  a  soul,  pervades  the  whole  world,  and  unites  all 
the  parts  thereof  together.'  " — HUMPHREYS. 

Page  17,  line  32.  Atliela]  Derived  from  two  Greek  words,  which  mean 
"  not  suckled."  See  page  20,  last  line  but  two. 

Page  20,  last  line.  Kore\  Kore  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  maid  or 
girl :  it  is  often  used  by  Homer  in  its  Ionic  form  koure  ;  and  by  frequent 
use  became  almost  a  proper  name  when  applied  to  Proserpine,  Minerva, 
and  others.  See  p.  17, 1.  19. 

Page  33,  line  23.  she  in  Tauris]    Diana  worshiped  in  Tauris. 

Line  35.  Pariitm]  A  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propontis,  now  called 
Camanar.  The  Alexander,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  at  Parium,  was 
Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Tyre,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town. 

Line  23.  Antinous,  not  long  ago]  This  allusion  points  pretty  nearly  to 
the  time  when  this  work  was  written  about  A.D.  130. 

Page  40,  line  21.  the  Maid]  Proserpine,  called  Kore  by  the  poets,  par 
excellence  the  maid.  See  pp.  17,  20. 

Page  43,  lines  1 — 12.  they  live  like  fishes  .  .  .  under  evils]  The 
whole  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  incoherent  in  the  Greek,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  it  so  in  the  translation.  The  meaning  may  how 
ever  be  gathered.  It  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  Athenagoras, 
in  any  wise  a  difficult  writer,  is  more  so  from  the  coi'rupt  state  of  the 
text. 
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Page  81,  line  1.  his  friend]     This  was  Callisthenes  of  Olynthus. 

Line  17.  the  poem]  This  was  a  poem  on  Nature  or  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  was  so  very  obscure  that  it  is  called  in  another  place  by  Tatian  the 
obscurity  of  Heraclitus. 

Last  line,  gutters,  &c.]  In  allusion  to  the  materialism  about  which 
the  philosophers  entertained  such  conflicting  and  absurd  doctrines. 

Page  82,  line  7.  canine  marriage]  In  allusion  to  some  nuptial  enor 
mities  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  philosophy  :  Cynic  means  canine; 
the  Cynics  were  in  fact  as  rude  as  dogs.  See  CLEMENS  ALEXAND.  Strom. 
iv,  c,  19.  §  123. 
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Page  83,  last  line,  kindred  matter]    That  is  men  like  himself. 

Page  86,  line  27.  Jupiter  .  .  .  daughter]  This  was  Proserpine 
already  twice  named,  and  again  in  line  34  as  the  Maid.  Jupiter  deceived 
her  under  the  form  of  a  dragon  or  serpent :  hence  the  mystic  serpent  in 
line  30. 

Line  34.  Navel]  Delphos  was  said  to  be  the  navel  or  centre  of  the 
earth. 

Page  87,  line  17.  poor  man]  Otto  adds  conjecturally  "  and  the  rich 
man ;"  the  words  have  probably  been  accidentally  lost  from  the  Greek 
copies. 

Line  34.  Deltotus]  The  Delta-shaped  star  :  in  derision  of  its  deriving 
its  name  either  from  the  Delta  shape  of  Sicily  or  from  A  the  first  letter  of 
Aia  Jupiter. 

Page  88,  line  30.  Engonasi]  Hercules  on  his  knees  [en  gonasi], 
among  the  constellations  of  heaven. 

Page  89,  line  1.  adulterous  ivoman]     Clytemnestra. 

Page  92,  line  6.  minister]  The  word  here  is  diahonos,  minister, 
deacon:  and  in  the  next  page  (93,  line  19)  we  have  a  corresponding 
epithet  presleuonta : — both  terms  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Page  97,  line  16.  Justin]    Justin  Martyr:  see  his  Apol.  ii,  c.  3. 

Page  102,  line  34.  Metis]    The  Greek  personification  of  Counsel. 

Page  105,  line  21.  barbarian  writings]  The  Old  Testament.  The 
Greeks  denominated  barbarians  all  who  were  not  of  Grecian  descent, 
and  the  early  Christian  writers  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  name  and 
to  apply  it  even  to  themselves,  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  Greeks.  No 
allusion  is  here  made  to  the  New  Testament. 

Page  106,  line  24.  invention  of  letters']  An  important  sentence — that 
the  Hebrew  writings  were  older  than  the  invention  of  writings.  The 
only  way  to  solve  this  apparent  contradiction,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Mosaic  writings  have  been  translated  and  compiled  out  of  ancient 
hieroglyph] cal  documents.  This  is  the  view  which  I  have  adopted  in  my 
Hebrew  Records.  See  also  page  113,  line  15,  where  it  is  said  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  there  were  no  written  memorials 
of  the  Argive  kings  before  the  coming  of  Cadmus. 

Page  110,  line  28.  the  Walk]  The  Peripatus  was  a  covered  walk  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Athens,  where  the  Peripatetic  philosophers  walked  as  they 
discoursed.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  Evanthe. 

Page  114,  line  25.  published  things,  t£c.]  This  sentence  might  not 
very  unwarrantably,  be  rendered,  "who  have  denied  the  existence  of 
God."  What  book  Tatian  wrote  in  reply  to  them  is  not  known. 
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Page  121,  line  4.  Word]  In  this  expression  lies  one  of  the  great  diili- 
culties  which  the  writings  of  this  period  present.  The  Greek  Xoyoc  means 
not  only  word,  hut  reason,  statement,  ratio,  argument,  and  many  other 
similar  ideas.  In  the  present  sentence,  the  meaning  is  still  further 
obscured  by  another  expression  equally  doubtful,  apxn  either  rule  or 
principle.  Thus  the  whole  sentence  becomes  altogether  most  difficult  to 
translate  into  English,  because  its  exact  meaning  is  doubtful —  ft  Xoyov 
«irw,  apxnv  avrov  Xlyw.  I  have  translated  it  above  as  applicable  to 
God's  Son  the  WORD,  lest  those  who  may  he  inclined  to  give  it  that 
sense,  should  say  I  had  kept  it  back  from  the  English  reader,  but  I 
believe  it  has  not  that  full  meaning,  but  only  that  meaning  in  an  inci 
pient  state,  because  the  article  rov  is  not  prefixed  to  it,  which,  I  think 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  author  wished  so  abruptly,  and  without  pre 
vious  notice,  to  speak  of  Christ,  the  WORD  of  God.  We  may  understand 
it  as  spoken  of  God's  rationality,  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  and 
which  is  illustrated  by  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  This 
idea,  in  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  becomes  more  fully  represented 
by  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  In  other  words,  though  it  describes  virtually 
the  same  thing,  yet  it  is  abstract,  and  not  yet  concrete.  See  §  10. 

Page  122,  line  12.  smallest]  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
who  thought  the  sun  was  created  only  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  infinitely  smaller  than  that  planet,  because  they  were 
not  aware  of  his  immense  distance  from  us. 

Page  123,  line  12.  li'jTit  out  of  Us  treasures]  There  is  some  confusion 
in  this  sentence :  the  same  ideas  and  words  are  repeated :  the  copyist's 
thoughts  seem  to  have  wandered,  so  that  he  missed  the  place,  and  copied 
the  same  words  over  again  and  out  of  place. 

Page  124,  line  20.  nilling]  A  good  old  English  word,  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Alfred. 

Page  125,  line  4.  bring  you  to  life  again]  This  follows  the  Latin :  but 
the  Greek  is  not  so  clear,  SvvaaQai  ffk  Kai  fitraZv  voi^at. 

Page  126,  line  10.  GajiitoUnus]  Different  surnames  were  bestowed 
upon  many  of  the  heathen  deities,  according  to  the  peculiar  circum 
stances  in  which  the  agency  of  the  god  was  supposed  to  be  developed. 

Line  17.  pay  to  the  emperor]  The  worship  of  the  mother  of  tho 
gods,  or  Bona  Dea,  was  attended  with  all  kinds  of  voluptuous  rites,  and 
paid  a  heavy  tax  to  the  Roman  government.  Tertullian,  (ad  Nat.  lib.  i, 
c.  10)  alludes  to  this.  "  You  demand  a  tax  for  the  ground  of  the  temple ; 
another  for  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum,  a  third  for  the  offerings,  and  for 
the  doors;  you  sell  the  whole  deity,  she  cannot  be  worshiped  free: 
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lastly,  more  is  paid  to  the  tax-gatherers  than  to  the  priests." 

is  properly  king  :  the  Greeks  so  translated  the  Latin  word  imperator. 

Page  127,  line  2.  Honour,  &c.]  This  is  very  different  in  our  English 
Bible ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  Greek  Fathers  quote  from  the  Greek 
Septuagint,  which  differs  much  in  many  places  from  our  authorised 
version. 

Line  12.  lorn]  Was  it  customary  to  anoint  with  oil  children  just 
born?  Anointing  for  the  games  was  a  well-known  practice.  The  series 
of  puns  on  the  name  and  etymology  of  Christ  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
early  Chiistian  writings. 

Line  32.  resurrection]  The  reader  must  remember  that  Theophilus, 
and  also  St.  Paul,  who  has  a  similar  illustration  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  were  probably  not  very  scientific  natural  philosophers,  and 
that  this  illustration  of  the  resurrection  was  addressed  to  the  public  who 
knew  as  little  about  the  growth  of  plants  as  themselves.  It  would  be 
puerile  in  the  present  day  to  argue  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body 
from  the  growth  of  plants:  for  the  seed  does  not  die  in  the  ground,  but 
grows  up  to  be  another  individual  plant  of  the  same  kind :  in  a  word,  that 
the  growth  of  plants  proves  not  resurrection,  but  procreation. 

Page  128,  line  28.  sacred  writings]  Theophilus,  like  Tatian  [p.  115, 
1.  35]  and  many  others  of  the  early  Fathers,  had  been  a  heathen.  Like 
Tatian  also,  he  seems  to  have  been  led  to  Christianity  by  meeting  with 
the  Old  Testament,  not  the  New. 

Page  129,  line  28.  formerly]  Upd  TOVTWV  ruiv  ripfpulv  may,  I  think, 
fairly  be  so  interpreted.  The  Benedictine  editor  renders  it  by  ante 
aliquot  dies,  [p.  cxxiv],  and  seems  to  think  that  only  a  short  time 
elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  first  book  and  that  of  the  second. 

Page  130,  line  36.  the  Sibyl]  A  good  collection  of  all  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  has  been  published  within  the  last  few  years  by  Didot  the 
well-known  Paris  bookseller.  Concerning  the  origin  and  authorship  of 
these  poems  much  doubt  exists.  Probably  all  of  them  were  written  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  interpolations  have  been  since 
made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose  of  pious  fraudists.  I  have 
translated  them  into  English  in  a  loose  literal  sort  of  blank  versification 
for  the  use  of  the  English  reader,  and  shall  probably  publish  them  at 
some  future  time. 

Page  131,  line  36.  Porch]  Stoics,  so  called  from  stoa,  the  Greek  word 
for  portico  or  piazza,  in  which  these  philosophers  used  to  walk. 

Page  132,  line  4.  spontaneousness]  Airo/tarecr/joc  literally  spontaneous, 
ness,  if  I  may  coin  a  word  for  the  purpose,  which  better  renders  the 
Greek  than  chance,  accident,  or  the  Latin  fortuito,  used  by  the  Benedic 
tine  translator. 

Line  35.  writers]     Svyyprt^eTt;  writers,  probably,  here    comprehends 
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both  poets  and  historians,  whose  accounts  of  nature,  lie  says,  do  not 
agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers.  At  page  142,  line  7,  it 
means  historians  only. 

Page  135,  line  15.  Philopator]  One  would  rather  say  Ptolemy  sm'- 
named  Philopator  :  but  the  Greek  is  as  I  have  translated  it.  The  fact  is : 
all  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  named  Ptolemy,  which  therefore  may  be 
taken  as  a  surname  also. 

Line  16.  Bacchus]  Dionysus  in  Greek, — hence  a  few  lines  further 
on,  the  district  is  called  Dionysian.  I  have  preferred  to  keep  the  Latin 
name  as  being  better  known  to  the  English  reader. 

Line  35.  in  strange  guise]  iv  pop<j>y  Trpv^viSi  in  Greek ;  in  aliena 
forma  is  the  Latin  version. 

Page  136,  line  8.  Diogena]  Aioyfvj/f  Jove-born  is  a  common  epithet  of 
Homer's  heroes,  and  is  rather  a  title  of  honour  than  descriptive  of  actual 
descent  from  Jupiter.  By  the  Dians  we  may  understand  not  only  the 
people  of  Dium,  but  also  perhaps  the  heroes  to  whom  the  epithet  was 
given,  AIoi  rt  UeXaayoi,  Kal  Sloe  'OBvcrfftve,  &c. 

Page  137,  line  14.  Thestius]  An  unknown  poet.  Plutarch  [de  Pyth. 
Oraculis]  quotes  this  from  Pindar,  "if  at  least,"  he  adds,  "  Pindar  is  the 
writer  of  it." 

Page  138,  line  36.  principle']    See  note  to  page  121,  line  4. 

Page  139,  line  25.  a  spirit]  irvtvpa,  a  spirit,  not  TO  vvtvfia  the  spirit. 
The  difference  is  unimportant,  but  the  reference  to  the  same  subject 
elsewhere,  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  literal  rendering. 

Page  143,  line  4.  beginning]  Here  again  seems  to  be  a  play  on  the 
word  dpxrj,  as  descriptive  of  the  WORD  or  Son  of  God.  See  note  to  page 
121,  line  4. 

Page  145,  line  23.  triad]    The  Greek  word  for  trinity. 

Page  146,  line  9.  whales]  KTJTT)  seems  to  be  a  general  name  for  all 
large  animals  of  the  sea  :  for  whales  are  not  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  same  comprehensive  meaning  probably  belongs  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  rendered  whale  in  the  history  of  Jonah  :  for  the  animal  now  called 
a  whale  has  a  throat  too  small  to  swallow  a  man's  body. 

Page  147,  line  1.  htm  ted]  This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the 
Greek  Qqpivm,  and  it  is  accordingly  rendered  in  Latin  quod  venando 
capiantur  by  Clauser.  On  the  other  hand  Wolf  translates  it  quod 
insidientur  aliis,  because  they  lie  in  wait  for  others.  But  the  Benedic 
tine  editor  renders  it  eo  quod  efferatce  fnerint,  "  because  they  have  been 
made  brutal,"  &c.,  and  this  seems  to  agree  well  with  what  follows,  "not 
as  having  been  bad  or  deadly  from  the  beginning."  But  I  do  not  find  that 
Qripiuw  ever  has  that  meaning ;  not  even  in  the  passage  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  [Protrep.  p.  10.]  unless,  as  the  Benedictine  editor  suggests, 
\veclmngp  Qtjptvti)  i 
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Page  147,  line  22.  word  and  wisdom]  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  [see  page 
145,  line  23,  triad  of  God.]  The  notion  that  God  the  Father  addresses 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  this  plural  form,  "  Let  us  make  man," 
&c.,  is  not  held  as  of  orthodox  necessity  by  the  church,  though  others, 
more  recent  than  Theophilus,  have  held  it. 

Page  148,  line  81.  carbuncle]  *Av9pa%  carbuncle,  \i9og  o  jrpdffivof, 
a  stone  of  the  colour  of  irpdirov  a  leek.  The  most  difficult  words  in  every 
language  to  render  into  any  other  language  seem  to  lie  within  the  pro 
vince  of  Natural  History.  The  classical  reader  will  remember  how  he 
was  puzzled  at  school  and  at  college  to  find  corresponding  English 
names  for  the  various  plants  and  vegetables  occurring  in  Virgil. 

Page  151,  line  4.  wisdom]  Here  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Word  or 
Son,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  subject  is  very  obscure:  see  note  to 
page  147,  line  22. 

Page  152,  line  25.  Nile]  The  Latin  Scholiast  on  Germanicus's  Aratus 
mentions  this  same  tradition.  See  my  edition  of  Germanici  Opera,  8vo. 
Lond.  1838,  page  54,  line  13. 

Page  150,  line  6.  dragon]  This  English  pun  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  Greek  original  Spaicwv  from  St-SpaK-ivai. 

Page  157,  line  7.  No  town,  &c.]  Theophilus  here  quotes  Homer  in 
accurately  :  his  words  may  be  rendered  thus : 

He  built  Dardania,  not  yet  sacred  Ilium 
Of  vocal  men  had  in  the  plain  been  founded. 

157,  line  24.  said  above]  Where  has  Theophilus  said  this  ?  The  Bene 
dictine  editor,  finding  no  other  passage  at  all  applicable,  refers  us  to 
Tevtfftg  TOV  Koafiov,  the  generation  of  the  world,  in  §  20,  as  being  probably 
of  Theophilus,  though  the  reader  of  that  section  only  would  certainly 
think  that  the  Scriptural  book  of  Genesis  was  meant.  See  another 
reference  a  few  lines  lower  and  again  at  §  31  and  at  §  19  of  Book  III, 
page  181. 

Page  158,  line  4.  Nebroth]  It  maybe  as  well  here  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Greek  Septuagint  varies  much  from  our  authorised  version,  espe 
cially  in  the  proper  names:  Nebroth  in  the  Greek  is  Nimrod  in  the 
English  Bible.  The  names,  though  so  dissimilar  in  look,  are  nearly 
connected.  The  difference  of  vowel  e  and  i  is  of  no  consequence  :  but  m 
and  b  are  connected ;  hence  in  Greek  a/z/3poroe  and  a/fyoroc :  also  d  and  t li 
are  interchangeable ;  in  the  gradual  development  of  English  from  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon,  no  letters  have  caused  so  much  confusion — murder 
and  murther  are  almost  living  instances  of  the  relation  which  these 
sounds  bear  to  one  another. 

Page  159,  line  10.  Thargal]  In  the  Bible  he  is  called  "  Tidal  king  of 
nations."  Theophilus  here  informs  us  that  by  such  a  description  we  are 
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to  understand  the  Assyrians,  whose  king  prohahly  assumed  this  proud 
title  to  describe  the  extent  of  his  sway. 

Page  159,  line  24.  OkorrtKtnt]  The  English  version  reads,  "  And  the 
Horites  in  their  mount  Se'ir,  unto  El-paran  which  is  by  the  wilderness." 

Page  160,  line  3.  triarch]  It  is  not  clear  why  this  name,  which  means 
the  governor  of  a  third  part,  should  here  be  applied.  Tetrarch,  in  the 
Gospels,  is  a  similar  word,  and  means  the  governor  of  a  fourth  part. 

Page  160,  line  29.  cube]    A  cube  with  its  sharp  edges  roimded  off. 

Page  169,  line  19.  sanctum  sanctorum]  Pythagoras,  when  in  Egypt, 
was  admitted  by  the  priests,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  into 
the  Adyta,  or  sanctum-sanctorum  of  the  temples,  where  he  saw  certain 
pillars,  of  Hercules,  or  of  Mercury.  See  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gr.  i,  page 
74,  and  Philostrati  Vita  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  i,  cap.  I. 

Page  170,  line  4.  spontaneousness]  This  word,  as  I  have  before 
observed  on  page  132,  line  4,  is  generally  rendered  chance— improperly 
so.  The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  growth,  however  little  we  may  think  it 
superior  to  that  of  chance,  yet  is  superior.  Even  within  the  circle  of  our 
own  limited  observation,  we  see  a  kind  of  spontaneousness  in  the  inward 
growth  of  animals  and  plants,  but  nothing  like  chance.  Spontaneous 
movement  or  growth  appears  to  be  one  of  the  laws  by  which  God 
regulates  the  universe,  but  chance  only  is  thought  to  prevail  where  any 
of  those  laws  seem  less  clear  to  our  comprehension. 

Page  172,  line  19.]  The  travels  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  to  procure  knowledge,  are  well  known. 

Page  174,  line  17.  mother  of  the  gods]  The  Bona  Dea.  See  note  to 
page  126,  line  17. 

Page  176,  line  3.  four  hundred  and  thirty]  The  exact  time  of  the 
Israelitish  sojourn  in  Egypt  has  caused  much  perplexity  to  chronologers. 
Theophilus  here  and  at  §  24  evidently  supposes  that  the  430  years  are  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down  into  Egypt,  but  other 
arguments  have  now  led  to  the  conclusion  that  only  about  215  years 
elapsed  between  Jacob  and  Moses.  This  is  clearly  a  matter  of  history 
and  chronology,  and  not  of  religion.  It  is  open  to  every  one  to  maintain 
whatever  opinion  he  pleases.  We  need  not  and  must  not  expect  strict 
accuracy  in  the  calculations  given  in  the  Bible,  which  generally  deals  in 
round  numbers,  and  very  often  is  very  difficult  to  understand  from  the 
use  of  that  vague  and  hyperbolical  style,  which  we  still  find  in  oriental 
writings. 

Page  177,  line  21.  Moses  says]  These  words  are  not  found  in  the  books 
of  Moses  :  but  there  is  something  like  it  in  Hosea,  xii,  6 ;  and  xiii,  4  : 
also  in  Isaiah  Ivi,  1 :  xli :  and  xlv,  18. 

1'ago  179,  line  34.]  This  is  a  mistake  of  Theophilus :  it  is  not  in  Plato's 
Politics,  but  in  the  third  book  of  his  Laics. 
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Page  181,  line  26.  another  work]     See  note  to  p.  157, 1.  24. 

Line  30.  Deucalion]  It  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  warn  the 
English  reader,  that  not  only  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  also  all  the 
most  learned  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  without  exception,  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  etymology  and  the  origin  of  languages. 

Line  34.  eunuch]  I  can  give  the  reader  no  information  about  this 
tradition. 

Page  183,  line  3.  Manccthos]  See  the  extracts  from  Manetho  concern 
ing  the  Jews  in  my  Heathen  Records. 

Page  184,  line  12.  Menander]  The  extracts  from  Menander  are  also 
given  in  Heathen  Records. 

Page  186,  line  8.  Hebrews]  This  is  the  generally  received  etymology 
of  the  name  Hebrews.  But  I  rather  think  it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  pber,  over  or  beyond,  and  that  the  Israelites,  coming  from  bei/ond 
the  Jordan,  were  so  called,  as  being  strangers  or  foreigners,  and  that, 
receiving  this  name  from  the  people  of  the  land,  they  at  last  adopted  it 
themselves.  Instances  of  the  same  process  are  still  found  in  the  names 
Yankees — the  Indian  sound  of  Enghees  English — and  Welsh,  first  given 
by  others,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  those  people  themselves. 

Line  17.  sojourning]     See  note  to  p.  176,  1.  3. 

Page  189,  line  12.  appointed]  We  may  wonder  from  what  source 
Theophilus  got  this  fact  about  Tarquinius  Superbus;  for  it  is  not  named 
by  Livy ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we  know  hardly  any 
thing  for  certain  about  the  kings  of  Eome — not  even  their  names  or 
their  existence  can  be  relied  on. 

Line  21.  death...  Verus]  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  Theo 
philus  wrote  his  treatise  later  than  the  death  of  this  emperor. 


NOTES  TO  HERMIAS. 

Page  193,  line  5.  rebellion  of  the  angels]  This  opinion  was  held  by 
many  other  philosophers,  and  is  refuted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Strom,  i,  pag.  310,  and  vi,  pag.  647.  It  is  a  well-known  eastern  notion, 
and  has  been  beautifully  embodied  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  modern 
poets. 

Line  10.  Heraclitus]  The  editors  think  these  names  of  the  philo 
sophers  were  originally  side-notes,  and  have  been  copied  by  mistake  into 
the  text.  The  Oxford  editor  says  that  the  name  of  Heraclitus  is  here 
misplaced,  and  should  come  after  exhalation,  in  the  next  line.  See 
Pint,  de  Placit.  Philosoph.  iv,  3. 
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Page  194,  line  9.  three  thousand  years]  In  allusion  to  Plato's  views 
about  the  three  periods  of  three  thousand  years.  See  Phffido,  p.  248. 

Line  21.  afisli]  Empedocles  and  Plato  seem  to  be  here  meant.  See 
Tertullian  de  Anima,  xxxii,  and  Plato's  Timseus,  sub  fin. 

Page  195,  line  22.  Empedocles]  It  is  said  that  Empedocles,  in  order 
that  he  might  utterly  disappear  from  the  sight  of  men  and  be  thought 
immortal,  leaped  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  but  that  one  of  his 
shoes  was  cast  up  with  the  lava,  and  detected  his  design. 

Page  196,  line  2.  elder]     T<$  irpiafivTepy  raiv  'luvwv. 

Line  23.  Jupiter  and  Tellus,  &c.]  In  Greek  Zeus,  Chthonia,  and 
Kronos:  we  use  the  equivalent  names  of  the  corresponding  Roman 
deities. 

Line  35.  empty]  The  doctrine  of  the  plenum  and  the  vacuum, 
as  it  is  generally  termed.  I  prefer  the  plain  English  words,  full  and 
empty. 

Page  197,  line  6.  Epicurus]  The  reader  must  be  told  that  the  doc 
trine  of  unrestrained  enjoyment  was  promulgated,  not  by  this  eminent 
philosopher,  but  by  his  disciples  after  him,  who  took  a  corollary  from 
his  system,  as  the  exponent  of  the  system  itself. 

Line  11.  Clcanthes}  the  successor  of  Zeno  as  head  of  the  stoic 
school,  famous  for  his  sobriety — a  water-drinker. 

Page  198,  line  7.  triangle,  &c.]  Here  is  some  omission  or  corruption 
in  the  Greek.  Worth,  the  Oxford  editor  of  Hermias,  has  tried  to  recon 
struct  the  whole  passage :  but  it  is  an  unfruitful  labour  to  follow  him  ; 
the  general  idea  of  the  doctrine  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  absurd. 

Page  199,  line  1.  endless  ivorlds]  The  ancients  were  not  wholly  with 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  astronomy,  and  the  immense  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  revelations  of  modern  science  made  by 
means  of  the  telescope. 


NOTES  TO  OTHER  WRITERS. 

Page  208,  last  line.]  Irenseus  cites  other  sentiments  and  expressions 
of  the  Elders,  but  none  of  them  so  definite  in  language  as  to  warrant  our 
inserting  them  in  this  work. 

Page  210,  line  17.  St.  LuJce  copied  out]  It  is  difficult,  as  Dr.  Routh 
justly  observes,  to  understand  how  St.  Luke  could  have  written  this 
dialogue,  composed  so  many  years  after  his  death.  There  is  probably 
some  error  in  the  Greek  text. 

Page  217,  line  14.    which  is  in  Greek]     Of  course  the  word  is  not 
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Greek  :  but  Hegesippus  means  that  it  signifies  in  Greek  "  bulwark  of  the 
people,"  &c.  This  description  of  James  the  Just  corresponds  remarkably 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Essenes  given  by  Josephus  and  Philo-Judseus. 
See  Heathen  Records,  p.  43. 

Page  219,  line  32.  measures]  The  Greek  word  is  plethrum,  a  measure 
of  one  hundred  feet :  we  have  no  equivalent  term  in  English. 

Page  220,  line  17.  Judas']  This  is  the  same  who  is  called  Jude  in  our 
English  version,  but  this  is  inaccurate,  the  Greek  word  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  is  translated  Jude  in  our  version, 
I  suppose,  for  distinction's  sake. 

Page  221,  line  8.  deacon']  I  think  it  best  to  give  both  minister  and 
deacon  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  that  those  who  differ  on  the 
subject  of  this  word's  ecclesiastical  import  may  vise  their  own  judgment 
in  choosing  between  them. 

Page  224.  Letter  from  the  Churches  of  Lyons,  tfc.]  The  translation  of 
this  letter,  owing  to  an  accident,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  folio 
translation  of  Eusebius. 

Page  243,  line  10.  plate]  It  is  thought  that  the  elders  of  the  early 
churclynay  have  worn  a  plate  (pettalon,  a  leaf)  on  the  breast,  in  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  priests. 

Page  251,  line  12.  Alexander}  This  man  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  of  Peregrinus  Proteous  in  Lucian,  who  turned 
to  his  own  ends  the  credulous  simplicity  of  the  Early  Christians.  (See 
Heathen  Records,  LUCIAN.) 
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Roman  British  Coins— 7.  Ancient  British  Coinage 
—8.  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage— 9.  English  Coinage 
from  the  Conquest— 10.  Scotch  Coinage— n. 
Coinage  of  Ireland— 12.  Anglo-Gallic  Coins— 13. 
Continental  Money  in  the  Middle  Ages— 14.  Various 
Representatives  of  Coinage— 15.  Forgeries  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times— 16.  Table  of  Prices  of 
English  Coins  realized  at  Public  Sales. 


AMADIS  of  GAUL.  —  The  Renowned 
Romance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  by  VASCO 
LOBEIRA,  translated  from  the  Spanish 
version  of  GARCIORDONEZ  DE  MONTALVQ 
by  HOBT.  SOUTHEY.  A  new  edition  in  3 
vols,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  15s. 

Large    Paper.     3    vols,     post    8vJ 

£1.  2s  6d 

Amadis  of  Gaul  is  among  prose,  what  Orlando  FurioJ 
is  among  metrical  romances;  not  the  oldest  of  its  kind, 
but  the  best. 


CO 


AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Spring  Tide;  or,  the 

Angler   and  his   Friends.     12mo,  plates, 
cloth.    2s  6d  (original  price  6s) 

These  Dialogues   incidentally  illustrate  the  Dialect  of 
the  West  of  England. 

"  Never   in   our   recollection  has    the   contemplati 
man's  recreation  been  rendered  more  attractive,  nor 
the  delights  of  a  country  life  set  forth  with  a  truer  or 
more    discriminating    zest    than    in    these    pleasant 
pages."—  Gent's  Mag, 


AKERMAN'S    (J.    Y.)  Wiltshire    Tales 

illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Dialect  of  that  and  adjoining  Counties, 
12mo,  cloth.  2s  6d 

ALFRED  (KING)— Memorials  of   King 

Alfred,  being  Essays  on  the  History  anc1 
Antiquities  of  England  during  the  Nintl 
Century — the  Age  of  King  Alfred.  By 
various  Authors.  Edited  and  in  parl 
•written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES.  Hoy; " 
8vo,  pp.  400,  coloured  plate  of  K.  Alfred's 
Jewel,  seven  plates  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins, 
and  views  of  Grimbald's  Crypt,  cloth,  7s  6d 


ALLIES  (JA.BEZ,  F.S.A.)  The  Ancient 
British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities 
and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcestershire.  8vo, 
pp.  500,  with  6  plates  and  40  woodcuts 
Second  Edition,  cloth.  7s  6d  (original 
price  14s) 

"  The  good  people  of  Worcestershire  are  indebted  to 

Mr.  Jabcz  Allies  for  a  very  handsome  voluim 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  their  native  county 
His  book,  which  treats  On  the  Ancient  British 
A'oman,  and  Siixoit  Antiquities  and  Folk-lore  y, 
Worcestershire,  has  now  reached  a  second  edition 
and  as  Mr.  Allies  has  embodied  in  tliis,  not  only  the 
additions  made  by  him  to  the  original  work,  but  also 
several  separate  publications  on  points  of  folk-lore 
dud  legendary  interest,  few  counties  can  boast  of  a 
more  industriously  or  carefully  compiled  history  of 
\v'n:i'  i 
is  very  handsomely  illustrated." — Notes  and  Qitiiru's. 


AMYE    ROBSART  and   the   EARL  ol 

Leicester:  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  tla/t 
Authenticity  of  the  various  Statements  ii 
relation  to  the  Death  of  Amye  Robsart 
and  of  the  Libels  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
with  a  Vindication  of  the  Earl  by  hi) 
Nephew  Sir  Philip  Sydney:  with  a  Historj 
of  Kenilworth  Castle,  including  an  An 
count  of  the  splendid  entertainment  givap 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  Earl  i 
Leicester,  in  1575,  from  the  Works  I 
Robert  Laneham  and  George  GascoigJ 
together  with  Memiors  and  CorrJ 
pondence  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Son  of  tn 
Earl  of  Leicester.  By  GEORGE  ADLABI 
author  of  "The  Sutton-Dudleys  o 
England."  A  handsome  vol,  8vo,  pp 
368,  with  fine  plates,  cloth.  12s 

ANCIENT    ROLLS    of  ARMS,    No   1 

Glover's  Roll  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II 
Edited  by  GEORGE  J.^ARMYTAGE,  F.SJ 
4to,  with  frontispiece  of  Shields,  sewm 
4s 

No.  2.— Roll  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III 

and  Edward  I.  By  N.  CHARLES,  Lan 
caster  Herald.  Edited  by  GEORGE! 
ARMYTAGE,  F.S.A.  Small  4to,  fruntit 
piece  of  Arms.  10s 

ANDERSON  (WM.)  Genealogy  and 
Surnames,  with  some  Heraldic  and  Bid 
graphical  Notices.  8vo,  woodcuts  of  Aim 
and  Seals,  cloth.  3s  6d  (original  pr« 


ANECDOTA  LITEPvARIA,  a  Collef 
tion  of  Short  Poems  in  English,  Latin,  am 
French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  all 
History  of  England  in  the  XHIth  Cm 
tury,  and  more  especially  of  the  Confi 
tion  and  Manners  of  the  Different  dual 
of  Society,  Edited  by  THOMAS  Wuioj 
M.A.  8vo,  cloth,  only  250  copies  prinm 


ANGLING.— BLAKEY  (ROBERT)  His 

torical  Sketches  of  the  Angling  Literat* 
of  all  Nations,  to  which  is  added  a  Bil 
liography  of  English  Writers  011  Ainlinj. 
by"j.  R.  Smith.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  -5*1| 


JjooJcs  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  3G,  Soho  Square,  London. 


ANGLING. -SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Biblio 
graphical  Catalogue  of  English  Writers 
on  Angling  and  Ichthyology,  (reprinted 
from  the  foregoing).  Post  bvo.  Is  6d 

ANGLO-SAXON. —A    Compendious 

Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictionary,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  BOSWOKTII,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  8vo,  closely  printed,  in  treble 
columns.  12s 

This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  large  dictionary, 
but  almost  entirely  a  new  work.  In  this  compendious 
one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  all  that 
is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  the  former  expensive 
edition  of  1838,  with  a  great  accession  of  new  words 
and  matter."— AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  the  Life 

of  St.  CJuthlac,  Hermit  of  Croyland. 
Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  MS.  in. 
the  Cottonian  Library,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes  by  CHAKLESJ  WircLiFi'i^  GOOD 
WIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge.  12mo,  doth.  5s 


ANGLO  SAXON.— VERNON'S     (E.     J., 

B.A.,  Oxori)  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Tongue,  on  the  Basis  of  Professor  Rask's 
Grammar;  to  which  are  added  Reading 
Lessons  in  Verse  and  Prose,  with  Notes, 
for  the  Use  of  Learners.  12mo,  cloth.  5s 

"Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely  in  taking 
Rask  for  his  model :  but  let  no  one  suppose  from  the 
title  that  the  book  is  merely  a  compilation  from  the 
work  of  that  philologist.  The  accidence  is  abridged 
from  Rask,  with  constant  revision,  correction,  and 
modification  ;  but  the  syntax,  a  most  important 
portion  of  the  book,  is  original,  and  is  compiled  with 
great  care  and  skill ;  aniithe  latter  half  of  the  volume 
consists  of  a  well-chosen  selection  of  extracts  from 
Anglo-Saxon  writers,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  for  the 
practice  of  the  student,  who  will  find  great  assistance 
in  reading  them  from  the  grammatical  notes  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  and  from  the  glossary 
which  follows  them.  This  volume,  well  studied,  will 
enable  anyone  to  read  with  case  the  generality  of 
Anglo-Saxon  writers. Literary  Gazette. 

A  N  G  L  0 i-S  A  X  O  N.  —  Analecta  Anglo- 

Saxonica :  a  Selection  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  va 
rious  Ages ;  with  a  Glossary.  Designed 
chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students.  By 
BENJAMIN  THORPE,  F.S.A.  A  new  Edi 
tion  with  corrections  and  improvements. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 


ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    of  tho 

Hexameron  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio 
ad  Filium  Spiritualem.  Now  first  printed 
from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with 
a  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
II.  W.  NORMAN.  8vo,  second  edition,  en 
larged,  sewed.  4s 


ANGLO-SAXON.— A  Delectus  ;  Serving 

as  a  First  Class-Book  to  the  Language, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  BARNES,  B.D.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  12mo,  cloth. 
2s  Sd 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of 
their  own  Native  English,  some  acquaintance  with 
Anglo-Saxon  is  indispensable  ;  and  we  have  never 
seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre 
sent  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  The  declensions  and  conjugations  are  well 
stated,  and  illustrated  by  reference  to  Greek,  the 
Latin,  French,  and  other  languages.  A  philosophical 
spirit  pervades  every  part.  The  Delectus  consists  ol 
short  pieces  on  various  subjects,  with  extracts  from 
Anglo-Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
There  is  a  good  Glossary  at  the  end." — ATHEN/EUM 


IAN  GLO- SAXON.— Introduction   to 

Anglo-Saxon  Reading,  comprising  JE1- 
f lie's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gre 
gory,  with  a  Copious  Glossary,  &c.,  by  L 
Lin  ;ley,  F.L.S.  12mo,  cloth.  2s  6d 

Elfric's   Homily  is   remarkable    for  beauty  of <• 
tiiiii.    and   inleie.-ti:r_;,     as    Ailing    forth    AugUbl 
to  the  "  Laud  oi'the  Angles.' 


ANGLO-SAXO  N.-Narratiunculte 
Anglice  Conscripta.  De  pergamenis  ex- 
scribebat  notis  illustrabat  eruditis  copiam, 
faciebat  T.  OSWALD  COCKAYNE,  M.A. 
Svo.  5s 

Containing  Alexander  the  Great's  Letter  to  Aristotle 
on  the  situation  of  India — Of  wonderful  things  in  the 
East — The  Passion  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin — Of 
the  Generation  of  Man,  &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON.— A    FRAGMENT     of 

^Ell'ric's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  /Elfric's 
Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and 
Body,  of  the  Xllth  Century,  discovered 
among  the  Archives  of  Worcester  Cathe 
dral,  by  Sir  THOMAS  PHILLIPPS,  Bart. 
Folio,  PRIVATELY  PRINTED,  sewed.  Is  6d 


ANGLO-SAXON    and    GOTHIC.  —  Four 

Versions  of  the  Holy  Gospels,  viz.,  in 
Gothic,  A.D.  300  ;  Anglo-Saxon.  995  ; 
Wycliife,  1389  ;  and  Tyndale,  152(J,  in 
parallel  columns,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BOSWORTH,  Professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
assisted  by  GEORGE  WARING,  M.A.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  One  vol,  8vo, 
above  600  pages,  cloth.  12s  6d 

A  very  low  price  has  been  fixed  to  ensure  aa  extended 
sale  among  students  and  higher  schools. 

"  The  texts  are  printed  in  four  parallel  columns,  and 
very  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  their 
collation  and  correction.  " — ATHENAEUM. 

"  We  heartily  welcome  this  volume,  brought  out  with 
so  much  care  and  ability  ...  It  does  credit  to 
the  printers  of  the  University.  ....  The  work 
is  scholarlike,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
materials  for  Biblical  Criticism.  .  .  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested 
either  in  the  philology  of  the  English  language,  or  in 
the  history  and  formation  of  our  Authorized  Ver 
sion."— THE  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER,  a 
Quarterly  Review. 

"It  may  almost  b«  a  question,  whether  the  present 
volume  possesses  greater  interest  for  the  divine  cr 
for  the  philologist.  To  the  latter  it  must  certainly  be 
interesting  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  him 
of  marking  the  gradual  development  of  pur  language. 
The  four  versions  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  with  a 
learned  and  instructive  preface,  and  a  few  necessary 
noies.  form  a  volume,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon." — MOTES  AND 
QUERIES. 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  SoJio  Square,  London. 


ARCHJEOLOGIA     CAMBRENSIS.  -A 

Kecord  of  the  Antiquities,  Historical, 
Genealogical,  Topographical,  and  Archi 
tectural,  of  Wales  and  its  Marches.  First 
Series,  complete,  4  vols,  Svo,  many  plates 
and,  woodcuts,  cloth.  £2.  2s 

Odd  Parts  may  be  had  to  complete  Sets. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL        INSTITUTE.  - 

Report  of  the  Transactions  ol  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Archoeological  Institute 
held  at  Chichester,  July,  1853.  Svo 
manii  vlates  and  woodcuts,  cloth.  7s  bd 

Printed  uniformly  with  the  other  Annual  Congresses  o 
the  Institute. 

ARCHER  FAMILIES.  —  Memorials  o 
Families  of  the  Surname  of  Archer  in 
various  Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scot 
land,  Ireland,  Barbadoes,  America,  &c. 
By  Capt  J.  H.  LAWRENCE  ARCHER.  4to, 
lut  few  copies  printed,  doth.  12s  6d 

ARCHERY.— Toxophilus;    the  School 

of  Shooting  (the  first  English  Treatise 
on  Archery.)  By  ROGER  ASCHAM,  reprinted 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles's  Edition  of 
Ascham's  Whole  Works.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth. 
3s  

ARTHUR  (KING).  La  Mort  d' Arthur- 
The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Com 
piled  by  Sir  THOMAS  MALORY,  Knight 
Edited  Iron  the  Edition  of  1634,  with  In 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  3  vols.  Fcp 

SVO,      SECOND     AND      REVISED     EDITION 

cloth.     15s. 

LARGE  PAPER,  3  vols,  post  Svo,  cloth 

£1.  2s  6d 

The  only  uncastrated  edition.    Several  others  haveap 
peared  since  this  was  published,  but  they  all    n; 
been  abridged  or  adapted   to   the  capacity  of  yoi 
ladies  and  gentlemen.      It    is  the  storehouse  of  ;.. 
legends  which  Tennyson,  Morris,  Westwood,  Lytton 
and  others  have  turned  into  Poetry. 

ASCHAM   (ROGER)— The  Whole  Work 

OF  ROGER  ASCHAM,  now  first  collecte 
and  revised,  with  Life  of  the  Autho 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES,  formerly  Fellow  o 
C.  C.C.,  Oxford.  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo,  dot! 
£\. 

••        LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  post  Svo,  cloth 
£\.  10s 

Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our  national  literature.     I 
was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  a  true  English  style 
prose  composition,  and  of  the  most  respectable  an 
useful  of  our  scholars.— Retrospective  Review. 

AUBREY'S  (JOHN,  the  Wiltshire  Antiquar 
MISCELLANIES.  FOURTH  EDITIO 
With  some  Additions  and  an  Index.  Fc 
Svo,  portrait  and  cuts,  cloth.  4s 

CONTENTS  :— Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  a 
Places,  Portents,  Omens,  Dreams,  Appantio 
Voices,  Impulses,  Knockmgs,  Invisible 


dlfction  to  the*  Survey  of  North  Wiltshire. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOSEPH  LISTEHi 

(a  Nonconformist),  of  Bradford,  Yorksnir<| 
with  a  contemporary  account  of  the  De| 
fence  of  Bradford  and  Capture  of  LeedJ 
by  Parliamentarians,  in  1642.  Edited  bf 
THOS.  WRIGHT,  F.S.A.  Svo,  cloth.  2s  1 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  Thomas  Wrightt 

of  Birkenshaw,  in  the  County  of  YorJ 
1736-1797.  Edited  by  his  Grandson, 
THOMAS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  8vfl 
pp.  376,  cloth.  5s 

Particularly  interesting  about  Bradford,  Leeds,  HaufiM 
and  their  neighbourhoods,   and  a  curious  picture  • 
manners    and    persons    in   the   middle   of  tt 
century.  

UTOGRAPHICAL  MISCELLANY;  i 

Collection  of  Autograph  Letters,  IntereJ 
ino-  Documents,  &c.,  executed  in  facsimj 
by'FREDK.  NETHERCLIPT,  each  facsimij 
accompanied  with  a  page  of  letter-prei 
by  R.  SIMS,  of  the  British  Museum,  liflfl 
4to,  A  HANDSOME  VOL,  extra  cloth.  £1.  1 
(original  price  £1.  16s) 

Containing  sixty  examples  of  hitherto  unpublisM 
Leuers°and  Documents  of  Blake,  Boileau  Bu M 
carte  Burns,  Calvin,  Camden,  Carrier,  Catherine* 
Medi'cis  Charles  I.,  Chatterton,  Congreve  Cram^ 
Cromwell,  Danton,  D'Aubigne,  Dry  den,  Edward  « 
Elizabeth  Elizabeth  (sister  of  Louis  XVI.),  FrankB 
Galilei,  Glover,  Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Henry  VlJ 
Hyde  Anne),  James  II.,  Jonson,  Kepler .Kotzelf 
Latimer,  Loyola,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVI  Luth* 
Maintenon,  Maria  Antoinette  Marlborough,  flfl 
montel,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Melancthon  New* 
Penn,  Pompadour,  Pole  (Cardinal),  Raleigh  R.dlJ 
Tnhesnierre  Rousseau,  Rubens,  Sand,  bcrulIM 
Denser  Sterne  Tasso,  Voltaire,  Walpole  (HorS 
Washington  Wolfe,  Wolsey,  Wren,  and  Young.  • 
For  t  e  interesting  nature  of  the  documents  this  coj 
tion  far  excels  all  the  previous  ones.  With  twfl« 
ceptions  (formerly  badly  executed),  they  have  ndj 
been  published  before. 

AUTOGRAPH S.-A  Hand-book  {• 
Autographs,  being  a  Keaty  Guide  to  1 
Handwriting  of  Distinguished  Men  an 
Women  of  every  Nation,  designed  tor  • 
Use  of  Literary  Men,  Autograph  LolJfl 
tors,  and  others.  Executed  by  FREDEH« 
GEO.  NETHERCLIFT.  Svo,  above  700  sm 
mens,  cloth.  10s  6d 

—  Printed  upon  one  side  only.  Svo,  cloth.  | 

The  specimens  contain  two  or  three  lines  each  bead 
the  signature,  so  that  to  the  historian  such  a 
will  recommend  itself   as  enabling  him  to    test! 
eenuincness  of  the  document  he  consults   \vhil9 
foment  of  the  autograph  collector  ma } 
assisted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  ecpnomi,"" 

that  daily  experience  teaches  us  the  great  vali 
interest  attached  to  books  containing  man* 
notes"  and  "memoranda,"  when  traced  to  behj 
the  pens  of  eminent  persons, 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smittis,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


LTTTOGRAPH     SOUVENIR;     a     Col 
lection  of  Autograph  Letters,  Interesting 
Documents,  &c.,  Selected  from  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  other  sources,  Public 
and  Private,  executed  in  facsimile  by  FRE 
DERICK  GEO.  NETIIERCLIFT,  with  Lctter- 
K:css  Transcriptions  and  occasional  Trans- 
tions,  &c.,  by  RICHARD  SIMS,  of  the  Bri 
tish    Museum.      4to,    cloth,    a  handsome 
volume,  gilt  leaves.     £2.  2s 

The  examples  are  different  from  any  other  collection. 

j]ANKS'  (Sir  T.  C.)  Baronia  Anglia, 

Concontrata,  or  a  Concentration 
of  all  the  Baronies  called  Baro 
nies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin 
from  Writ  of  Summons,  and  not  from 
any  Specific  Limited  Creation,  show 
ing  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirship, 
as  well  of  those  Families  mentioned  by 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  of  those  whom 
that  celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to 
notice :  interspersed  with  Interesting 
Notices  and  Explanatory  Remarks. 
Whereto  is  added,  the  proofs  of  Parlia 
mentary  Sitting,  from  the  Reign  of  Ed 
ward  I.  to  Queen  Anne  ;  also,  a  Glossary 
of  Dormant  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Peerage  Titles,  with  reference  to  presumed 
existing  Heirs.  2  vols,  4to,  cloth.  15s 
(original  price  £3.  3s) 

LARGE  PAPER  Cory  (very  few  printed). 
2  vols.    £1.  Is 

A  book  of  great  research,  by  the  well-known  author  of 
the  "Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  and  other 
heraldic  and  historical  works.  Those  fond  of  genea 
logical  pursuits  ought  to  secure  a  copy  while  it  so 
cheap.  It  may  be  considered  a  supplement  to  his 
former  works.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  210-300,  contains  an  His 
torical  Account  of  the  first  Settlement  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  foundation  of  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  distin 
guishing  those  who  had  seizin  of  lands  there. 


LRBER  (Gr.  D.,  commonly  called  Barker- 
Beaumont}  Suggestions  on  the  Ancient 
Britons,  in  3  parts.  Thick  8vo,  cloth. 
7s  6d  (original  price  14s) 

IARKER.—  Literary  Anecdotes  and 
Contemporary  Reminiscences  of  Pro 
fessor  Porson  and  others,  from  the  Manu 
script  Papers  of  the  late  E.  H.  Barker, 
Esq.,  of  Thetibrd,  Norfolk,  with  an  Ori 
ginal  Memoir  of  the  Author.  2  vols,  8vo, 
cloth.  12s 

A  singular  book,  full  of  strange  stories  and  jests.  Only 
120  copies  were  printed. 


JARNES'  (Rev.  William,  of  Came  Rectory, 
Dorchester)  A  Philological  Grammar, 
grounded  upon  English,  and  formed  from 
a  comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Langua 
ges.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially 
English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  8vo,  (pp.  322), 
cloth.  9a 


BARNES'  (Rev.   W.)   Tiw;    or  a  View 

of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the  English  as 
a  Teutonic  Tongue.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  5s 

"  I  hold  that  my  primary  roots  are  the  roots  of  all  the 
Teutonic  languages  ;  and,  if  my  view  is  the  true  one, 
it  must  ultimately  be  taken  up  by  the  German  and 
other  Teutonic  grammarians,  and  applied  to  their 

languages." — The  Author. 

BARNES'   (Rev.  W.)  Early  England 

and  the  Saxon  English  ;  with  some  Notes 
on  the  Father  Stock  of  the  Saxon  English, 
the  Frisians.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

BARNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Notes  on  An 
cient  Briton  and  the  Britons.  Fcap.  8vo 
cloth.  3s 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  collection 
fora  course  of  Lectures  on  the  sub-'ect,  and  has  pro 
duced  a  scries  of  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 
their  language,  laws,  modes  of  life,  and  of  their 
social  state  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons, 
which  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest." — 
Notes  and  Queries. 


BARNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Views  of  Labour 
and  Gold.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

"The  title,  'Views  of  Labour  and  Gold,'  cannot  be 
said  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  Essays,  which  open 
with  pictures  »f  primitive  life,  and  pass  on,  through 
an  agreeably  diversified  range  of  topics,  to  considera 
tions  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  interests  of  Capital  and 
Lnbour,  and  to  the  enquiry,  What  constitutes  the 
utility,  wealth,  and  positive  well-being  of  a  nation? 
Subjects  of  this  class  are  rarely  handled  with  so  firm 
a  grasp  and  such  light  and  artistic  manipulation."— 
A  thenaeum. 

BERKSHIRE.— History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Hundred  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire. 
By  the  Rev.  CHAS  KELLY.  8vo,  cloth. 
7s  6.1 

. —  The  same,  with  10  foldinrt  pcdifirees, 
cloth.  10s  6d 

BERKSHIRE.—  WINDSOR.— ANNALS 

of  Windsor,  being  a  History  of  the  Castle 
and  Town,  with  some  Account  of  Eton 
and  Places  Adjacent.  By  R.  R.  TIOHE 
and  J.  E.  DAVIS,  Esqs.  In  2  thick  vols, 
royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  many  engra 
vings,  coloured  and  plain,  extra,  cloth, 
£1.  5s  (original  price  £4.  4s) 

'•  We  have  read,  not  indeed  every  word,  but  not  much 
less  than  the  whole  of  this  book,  with  a  satisfaction 
which  we  think  every  one  will  share  who  has  given 
any  serious  study  or  attention  to  English  history, 
and  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  good  taste,  indus 
try,  and  literary  skill  of  the  authors We  have 

chosen  only  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  contents 
of  the 'Annals  of  Windsor,' in  order  to  show  their 
historical  value  ;  but  they  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of 
information,  possessing  much  general  and  literary 
interest,  at  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  even  to 
glance."—  The  Saturday  Reviciu. 

"  Windsor  is  a  grand  subject  !  The  historian,  the  poet, 
the  artist,  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  courtier, 
the  player, — from  mantled  king  to  gaping  citizen, — 
there  does  not  exist  a  man  who  is  not  interested  in 

this  old  pile,  its  vicinity,  and  its  traditions 

These  volumes  may  be  consulted  with  good  result  by 
any  one  anxious  to  discover  any  circumstance,  impor 
tant  or  trivial,  concerning  Windsor,  which  has  ever 
been  recorded." — The  Athenaeum, 


Eooh  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  3G,  Soho  Square,  London; 


BEDFORD'S  (Rev.  W.  K.  Riland)  The 
Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  being  a  complete 
List  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  their  Family 
Arms,  drawn,  and  described,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  Heraldry  to  the  present 
time.  8vo,  144  pages,  and  62  pages  of 
drawings  of  Arms,  cloth.  15a 

This  work  depicts  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of 
English  Families  not  to  be  found  in  other  works. 

"  There  has  been  an  amount  of  industry  bestowed  upon 
this  curious  work  which  is  very  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  will  be  found  beneficial  to  all  who  care 
for  the  subject  on  which  it  has  been  employed."— 
ATHENAEUM. 

BERRY'S    (W.)    Pedigrees    and    Arms 

of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Hertford 
shire.  Folio  (only  125  printed),  bds. 
£1.  10s  (original  price  £3.  10s) 

BIBLIOTHEdUE        ASIATIQUE        et 

African e,  ou  Catalogue  des  Ouvrages 
relatifs  a  1'Asie  et  a  I'Afrique  qui  ont  para 
jusqu'en  1700,  par  H.  TERNAUX-COMPANS. 
8vo,  avec  supplement  et  index,  sewed. 
10s  Gd 


BIBLIA    PAUPERUM."      One   of  the 

earliest  and  most  curious  BLOCK  BOOKS, 
reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  J.  Ph.  BERJEAU. 
Royal  4to,  half  bound.  £2.  2s. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  woodcuts  and  of  printed 
block-books,  destined  to  supersede  the  manuscripts 
anterior  to  the  valuable  invention  of  Guttenberg,  the 
BIBLIA  PAUTERUM  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
amateur  of  Fine  Arts  as  well  as  of  the  Bibliographer. 
It  consists  of  40  engravings,  printed  on  one  side  only 
of  the  leaves,  and  disposed  so  as  to  have  the  figures 
opposite  to  each  other. 

The  engravings  were  printed  by  friction,  with  a  sub 
stance  of  a  brownish  colour  instead  of  printing  ink, 
which  was  unknown  at  this  early  period.  To  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  original,  the  plates  in  this 
facsimile  are  disposed  opposite  each  other,  and  printed 
in  a  brownish  colour.  Various  editions  of  this  Block- 
Book  have  been  discovered,  without  any  writer  being 
able  to  say  which  is  the  first  one.  A  review  of  them 
is  given  in  the  printed  Introduction  of  the  book. 

Besides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetry — of  which  part  was 
given  by  Heinecken,  and  after  him  by  Ottley — the 
Introduction  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  of  the 
Text  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  upper  compartment, 
as  well  as  an  English  Explanation  of  the  subject. 

ONLY  250  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  PRINTED,  UNIFORMLY 
WITH  MR.  S.  LEIGH  SOTHEBY'S  Principia  Typogra.- 


BLOOMFIELD.-Selection  from  the 

Correspondence  of  Kobert  Bloomfield, 
the  Suffolk  Poet.  Edited  by  W  H.  HART, 
F.S.A.  8vo,  pp.  28,  sewed.  Is  6d 


BROOKE  (R.)  A  Descriptive  Account 
of  Liverpool,  as  it  was  during  the 
last  Quarter  of  the  XVlIIth  Century, 
1775—1800.  A  handsome  vol,  royal  8vo, 
with  illustrations,  cloth.  12s  6d  (original 
price  £1.  5s) 


BROOKE  (RICHARD,  F.S.A.)  Visits  to 
Fields  of  Battle  in  England,  of  the  XVth 
Century,  with  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
and  Papers,  principally  upon  Archsoologi- 
cal  Subjects.  Royal  8vo,  plates,  cloth. 

153 

The  work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes 
of  most  of  the  memorable  conflicts  in  the  Wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated  bat 
tles  of  Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton, 
Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  Towton,  Barnet, 
Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical 
and  other  particulars  of  the  powerful,  warlike,  and 
distinguished  personages  who  were  the  principal 
actors  in  those  stirring  and  eventful  times,  with  plans 
of  some  of  the  fields  of  Battle,  and  an  Appendix  con 
taining  the  principal  Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Noblemen, 
Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 


BUCKHURST    (LORD)    The    Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works  of  THOMAS  SACKVILLB  , 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset. 
With  Introduction  and  Life  by  the  present 
LORD  BUCKHURST.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  fine 
portrait  from  a  picture  at  Kuckhurst,  now 
first  engraved.  4s. 

BURKE'S     (JOHN)     GENEALOGICAL 

and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinct  and 
Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  Medium  8vo,  SECOND 
EDITION,  638  closely  printed  pages,  in  dou- ' 
Ik  columns,  with  about  1000  Arms  engraved 
on  wood,  fine  port,  of  JAMES  I.,  cloth.  10s 
(original  price  £1.  8s) 

This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for 
several  years,  comprises  nearly  a  thousand  fami-  ; 
lies,  many  of  them  amongst  the  most  ancient  and 
eminent  in  the  kingdom,  each  carried  down  to  its 
representatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate  and 
minute  details  of  the  alliances,  achievcmen!s,aiul  for 
tunes,  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earliest] 


tunes,  generation  alt' 
to  the  latest  period. 


BURN'S    (J.    S.)    History    of    Parish 

Registers  in  England,  and  Registers 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  Epis 
copal  Chapels  in  and  about  London, 
the  Geneva  Register  of  the  Protestant 
Refugees,  with  Biographical  Notes,  etc. 
Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth.] 
10s  6d 


BURN'S  (J.  S,)   The    High  Commission, 

Notices  of  the  Court  and  its  Proceedings. 
8vo,  cloth,  only  100  printed.  3s. 

BURN'S    (J.    S.)    The    Star   Chamber.— 

Notices  of  the  Court  and  its  Proceedings,- 
with  a  few  Additional  Notes  on  the  lligh 
Commission.  8vo,  cloth.  5s 


LLTON'S  (R.  BELL)  Annals  and 
Legends  of  Calais,  with  Sketches 
of  Emigrd  Notabilities,  and  Me- 

moirs    of   Lady  Hamilton.      Post 

8vo,  with  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth. 
5s 

A  very  interesting  book  on  England's  first  Colony,  the 
only  English  book  written  on  this  singular  place. 


flnnkt  nn  Rule,  at  Smittfs,  36,  Sofa)  fr/unrr.,  Londdn. 


JAMDEN'S      (WILLIAM)      REMAINS 

Concerning  Britain.  Fcp.  8vo,  fine  2>or- 
trait,  cloth.  6s 

LARGE  PAPER,  Post  8VO,  doth.      7s  0(1 

The  eighth  edition  of  this  interesting  volume  by  Cam- 
den,  the  famous  Antiquary,  consisting  of  little  essays 
and  scraps,  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  "  Britannia." 

JARDWELL  (REV.  DR.,  Professor  of  An 
cient  History,  Oxford]  Lectures  on  the 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  de 
livered  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo, 
cloth.  4s  (original  price  8s  6d) 

'*  A  very  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

JARTWRIGHT.— Memoirs  of  the  Life, 

"Writings,  and  Mechanical  Inventions  of 
Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  In 
ventor  of  the  Power  Loom,  &c.  Edited 
by  E.  H.  STRICKLAND.  Post  8vo,  engra 
vings,  boards.  2s  6d  (original  price  10s  6d) 

It  contains  some  interesting  literary  history,  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  numbering  among  his  correspondents,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton,  Sir  S.  Raffles, 
Langhorne,  and  others.  He  was  no  mean  Poet,  as 
his  legendary  tale  of  "Armine  and  EIvira"_  (given  in 
Ike  Appendix)  testifies.  Sir  W.  Scott  says  it  contains 
s«me  excellent  poetry.expressed  with  unusual  felicity. 

JHATTO  (W.  A.,  Author  of  "Jackson's  His 
tory  of  Wood  Engravings'')  Facts  _and  Spe 
culations  on  the  History  of  PLAYING  CARDS 
in  Europe.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings,  loth  plain  and  coloured,  cloth. 
£1.  Is 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  signification  of  the 
suits  and  their  marks,  and  the  heraldic,  theological, 
and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  inte 
rest  :  and  the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto 
has  explored  it,  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his  suc 
cessors.  The  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  en 
riched  add  considerably  to  its  value  in  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether, 
it  contains  more  matter  than  has  ever  before  been 
collected  in  one  view  upon  the  same  subject.  In 
spite  of  its  faults  it  is  exceedingly  amusing  ;  and  the 
most  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  entertained  by 
the  variety  of  curious  outlying  learning  Mr.  Chatto 
has  somehow  contrived  to  draw  into  the  invcstiga- 


THE  GAME  OF   THE    CHESSE,"  the 

First  Book  printed  in  England  by  William 
Caxton,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  few 
Remarks  on  Caxton's  Typographical  Pro 
ductions  by  Vincent  FIGGINS.  4to,  pp. 
184,  ivith  23  curious  woodcuts, half  morocco, 
uncut.  £1.  Is — or,  in  antique  calf,  with 
bevelled  boards  and  carmine  edges.  £'  1 .  8s 

Frequently  as  we  read  of  the  works  of  Caxton  ami  lin 
early  English  Printers,  and  of  their  Jilack  Letter 
Books,  very  few  persons  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  any  of  these  productions,  and  forming  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  ingeunity  and  skill  of  those  who  first 
practised  the  "Noble  Art  of  Printing." 

THE  TYPE  HAS  BEEN  CAREFULLY  IMITATED,  AND  THK_ 

WOODCUTS  FACSIMILED  BY  Miss  BYFIELD.  The 
Paper  and  Watermarks  have  also  been  made  express 
ly,  as  near  as  possible,  like  the  original :  and  the  book 
is  accompanied  by  a  few  remarks  of  a  practical  nature, 
which  have  been  suggested  during  the  progress  of  the 
fount,  and  the  necessary  study  and  comparison  of 


Caxton's  Works  with  those  of  his  contempornries  in 
Germany,  by  Mr.  V.  FIGGINS,  who  spent  two  years' 
"labour  of  love"  in  cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  type. 


COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS,  on  Sci 
entific  Subjects,  illustrative  of  the  Pro 
gress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Eli 
zabeth  to  Charles  II.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
HALLIWELL.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

Comprising  letters  of  Digges.Dee,  Tycho  Brahe.tower, 
Hariott,  Lydyatt,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Sir  C.  Cavendish, 
Brancker,  Pell,  etc.  ;  also  the  Autobiography  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  Lam  belli  Palace, 
Nat.  Tarpoley's  Corrector  Analyticus,  etc. 

COMBERBACH  FAMILY.  —  Collection 
for  a  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Fa 
mily  of  Comberbach  (of  Cheshire,  etc.) 
By  G.  W.  MARSHALL.  8vo,pfateofArms, 
£c.,  cloth.  5s 


CORNWALL.  —  Footprints  of  Former 
Men  in  Far  Cornwall  (Sketches  of  Places, 
Men,  and  Manners).  By  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  HAWKER,  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  Au 
thor  of  "Cornish  Ballads,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  5s 

CORNWALL.  —  HALLIWELL's    (J.  O.) 

Rambles  in  Western  Cornwall,  by  the 
Footsteps  of  the  Giants  ;  with  Notes  on 
the  Celtic  Remains  of  the  Land's  End 
District  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Fcp.  4to, 
elegantly  printed  by  IVhittinyham,  cloth. 
7s  6d 

CORNWALL.  —  EDMOND'S  (R.,  late 
of  P  enhance)  The  Land's  End  District, 
its  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Phenomena,  and  Scenery  ;  also  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  Richard  Trevithick,  C.  E, 
8vo,  maps,  plates,  and  woodcuts,  cloth. 
7s  Cd 

CORN  WALL. -KYNANCE  COVE  ;     or, 

The  Cornish  Smugglers,  A  Tale  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  W.  B.  FOUFAR,  Author 
of  "Pentoivan,"  "PengersicJc  Castle,"  etc., 
Fcp.  8vo,  boards.  2s 

CORNWALL.— PEDLER    (E.  H.,  of  ZM- 

Iceard)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of 
Cornwall,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Bishops  of  Crediton.  8vo,  cloth.  3s  6d 
(original  price  7s  Gd) 

COSIN'S  (MR.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Forfeited  Estates)  Names  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Non  Jurors,  and  others,  who 
Refused  to  take  the  Oaths  to  Kin§  George 
I.,  together  with  their  Titles,  Additions, 
Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and  Town 
ships  where  their  Lands  lay,thc  Names  of 
the  then  Tenants,  and  the  Annual  Value 
of  them  as  returned  by  themselves,  lie- 
printed  from  the  Edition  of  1745.  8vo, 
cloth.  5s 
A  curious  book  for  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist, 


Booh  on  Sate  at  Smith's,  3G,  Soho  Square,  London. 


8 

CRASHAW.  —  The  Poetical  Works  of 
RICHARD  CRASHAW,  Author  of  "Stops 
to  the  Temple,"  "  Sacred  Poems,  with 
other  Delights  of  the  Muses,"  and  "  Poe- 
mata,"  now  first  collected.  Edited  by  W. 
B.  TURNBULL.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

"He  seems  to  have  resembled  Herbert  in  the  turn  of 
mind,  butpossessed  more  fancy  and  genius." — ELLIS. 

EFOE.— The  Life  and  Times   of 
Daniel   De    Foe,    with    Remark  a, 
Digressive     and    Discursive.      By 
WILL.  CHADWICK.    8vo,  pp.  472, 
portrait,  cloth.     5s.  (original  price  10s  6d) 

DERBYSHIRE.—  BATEMAN'S  (Thos., 
of  Youlgrave,  Derbyshire)  Vestiges  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  Sepul 
chral  Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  'the 
most  Remote  Ages  to  the  Reformation. 
8vo,  with  numerous  woodcuts  of  Tumuli  and 
their  contents,  Crosses,  Tombs,  &c.,  cloth. 
15s 


DERBYSHIRE. -BIGSBY's     (ROBERT, 

M.A.,  LL.D.)  Historical  and  Topographi 
cal  Description  of  Repton,  in  the  County 
of  Derby,  with  Incidental  View  of  objects 
of  note  in  its  Vicinity.  4to,  a  handsome 
volume,  with  SEVENTY  illustrations  on  cop 
per,  stone,  and  wood,  cloth.  18s  (original 
price  £3.  3s) 

DEVON.— KING'S  (R.  J).  The  Forest 
of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders  in  Devon 
shire,  an  Historical  Sketch.  Foolscap 
8vo,  cloth.  3s 


DORSE  T.-WARNE'S      (CHARLES, 

F.S.A.)  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset ;  and 
Account  of  Personal  and  other  Researches 
iu  the  Sepulchral  Mounds  of  the  Duro- 
trigcs.  Folio,  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth. 
£1.  10s 

DRUMMOND's  (WILLIAM,  Of  Haw- 
thornden)  Poetical  Works.  Now  first  pub 
lished  entire.  Edited  by  W.  B.  TURN- 
BULL.  Fcp.  8vo,  fme  portrait,  cloth,  5s 

"The  sonnets  ofDrummond,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "are 
polished  and  elegant,  free  from  conceit  and  bad  taste, 
and  in  pure  unblemished  English." 


DURHAM. -RAINE      (REV.      JAMES) 

History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Dur 
ham,  as  subdivided  into  the  Shires  of  Nor- 
ham,  Island,  and  Bedlington,  which  from 
the  Saxon  period  until  1844  constituted 
part  of  the  County  of  Durham,  but  are 
now  united  to  Northumberland.  BOTH 
PARTS  compkte,  folio,  fine  plates  (wanting 
3  plates  in  the  first  part)  Ids.  £1.  5s 
i  .  —  Part  II.  (ivanting  by  many  Subscribers) 
quite  complete.  18s.  LARGE  PAPER. 

£1.13 


DURHAM.— RATNE      (REV.     JAMES) 

Historical  Acc.uunt  of  the  Episcopal  Castle 
or  Palace  of  Auckland.  Royal  4to,  fine 
views,  portraits,  and  seals,  cloth.  10s  Gd 
(original  price  £1.  Is) 

D  U  R  H  A  M.— Illustrations  of  the  Ar-' 

chitectural  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Durham,  Ecclesiastical,  Castellated,  and 
Domestic.  By  R.  W.  BILLINGS.  4to,  61 
fine  plates, bds.  £1.  Is  (original  price  £2.  2s) 

ARLY   POPULAR    POETRY.— 

Remains  of  the  EARLY  POPULAR 
POETRY  OF  ENGLAND,  collected 
and  edited  by  W.  CAREW  HAZLITM 

4  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  loith  many  curious  woodcum 

facsimiles,  cloth.     £1 

—  LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  cW/il 

£1.  10s 


ELLIS'S    (W.    SMITH)    Antiquities 

of  Heraldry,  collected  from  Literature, 
Coins,  Gems,  Vases,  and  other  Monuments 
of  Pre-Christian  and  Mediaeval  Times;. 
with  a  Catalogue  of  EARLY  ARMORIAL 
SEALS  ;  tending  to  show  that  Modern. 
Heraldry  embodies  or  is  derived  from  the 
Religious  Symbols,  the  Military  Devices,^ 
and  the  Emblems  of  the  Heathen  Deities 
of  Antiquity.  A  handsome  volume,  Svcm 
pp.  300,  with  Opiates,  cloth.  10s  (original 
price  15s)  "• 

ELLIS  FAMILIES.  —  Notices  of  thej 
Ellises  of  England,  Scotland,  and  IrelaudI 
including  the  Families  of  Alis,  Fitz-Ely« 
Hellcs,  &c.  By  W.  SMITH  ELLIS,  of  thl 
Middle  Temple.  8vo,  arms  and  plateu 
(very  few  printed)  cloth.  £1.  Is 

ENGLAND   as  seen  by  Foreigners   in 

the  Days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  anc 
the  First,  comprising  Translations  of  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg 
in  1592  and  1G10,  both  illustrative  o] 
Shakespeare.  With  Extracts  from  the 
Travels  of  Foreign  Princes  and  others 
With  Copious  Notes,  an  Introduction,  anc 
ETCHINGS.  By  WILLIAM  BRENCHLEY 
RYE,  Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Departme 
of  Printed  Boolcs,  British  Museum.  Thick 
foolscap  4to,  elegantly  printed  by  Whit- 
tingham,  extra  cloth.  15s 

"  This  curious  volume  has  been  the  labour  of 
scholar's  love,  and  will  be  read  with  ease  by  all 
The  idea  of  assembling  the  testimonies  of  foreign 
visitors,  and  showing  us  how  we  appeared  to  others 
ki  the  days  of  Bess,  by  way  of  contrast  and  compari 
son  to  the  aspect  we  present  in  the  days  of  Victoria, 
was  one  which  involved  much  arduous  research.  Mr. 

Rye  Jfed  had  no  predecessor. , 

He  has  not  only  added  an  intro 

tion  to  the  works  he  assembles  and  translates,  but  has 
enriched  them  with  some  hundred  pages  of  notes  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  exhibiting  a  wide  and  minu'- 
research"—F0rt*if&tfy  Review.  (G.  H.  LEWES.) 

A  book  replete  both>ith  information  and  amusemer 
./urnishins  a  series  of  very  curious  pictures  of  England 
in  the  Olden  Tunes."— No tesmnd  Queries. 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Solw  Square,  London. 


ENGLISH  COINS.  — A  Guide  to  the 
Study  and  Arrangement  of  English  Coins. 
By  H.  W.  HENFREY,  Member  of  the  Nu 
mismatic  Society  of  London.  With  plates 
and  woodcuts,  post  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 

A  very  useful  and  compendiousHistpry  of  English  Coins, 
and  what  will  interest  collectors,  it  gives  the  price  the 
rarest  coins  have  sold  for  in  auctions  of  late  years. 

ENGLISH    RETRACED,    or    Remarks 

on  the "  Breeches"  Bible  (the  Genevan 
Version)  and  the  English  of  the  present 
day.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  (pub  at  5s) 

An  ingenious  and  instructive  volume,  the  result  of  a 
good  deal  of  reading. 

EPITAPHS— NORFOLK'S  (H.  E.)  Glean 
ings  in  Graveyards  :  a  Collection  of  Cu 
rious  Epitaphs.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth.  3s 

EPITAPHS.— A  Collection  of  Curious 
and  Interesting  Epitaphs  copied  from 
the  Monuments  of  Distinguished  and 
Noted  Characters  in  the  Ancient  Church 
and  Burial  Grounds  of  Saint  Pancras, 
Middlesex.  By  F.  T.  CANSICK.  Post  Svo, 
plates,  cloth.  7s  6d 
— LARGE  PAPER,  4to,  cloth.  15s 

VOL  II  (Completing  the  Parish 

of  St  Pancras,  including  HSghgate  Ceme 
tery).     Post  Svo,  cloth.     7s  Cd 
— LARGE  PAPER  4to,  cloth.    15s 

IESSAYS    on    the    DRAMA.       BY     W. 

BONHAK  DONNE  (the  present  Licenser  of 
Plays').  Post  Svo,  cloth.  2s  (original  price 
Cs) 

CONTENTS  :  —  Athenian  Comedy  ;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ;  Plays  and  their  Providers;  Songs  from  the 
Dramatists  ;  The  Drama  ;  Charles  Kemble  ;  The 
Drama  Past  and  Present ;  Popular  Amusements. 

ESSEX.— HADFIELD  (JAMES,  Architect) 
.Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  with  Plans,  Eleva 
tions,  Sections,  Details,  &c.,  from  a  Series 
of  Measured  Drawings,  and  Architectural 
and  Chronological  Descriptions.  Royal 
4to,  80  plates,  leather  back,  cloth  sides. 
£1.  11s  6d 


ESSES.— The  Parish  of  Waltham  Abbey, 

its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  JAMES 
MAYNARD.  Post  Svo,  engravings,  saved, 
Is— cloth.  2s 


EVANS  (JOHN,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Nu 
mismatic  Society)  Coins  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  Arranged  and  Described.  Thick 
Svo,  many  plates,  engraved  by  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.,  and  cuts,  cloth,  a  handsome 
volume.  £\.  Is 

The  "  Prix  de  Numismatique"  has  been  awarded  by 
the  French  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Uelles 
Lettres,  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 


INLAYSON  (JAMES)  Surname! 
and  Sirenames,  the  Origin  and  His 
tory  of  certain  Family  and  Historical 
Names,  and  Remarks  on  the  An 
cient  Right  of  the  Crown  to  Sanction 
and  Veto  the  Assumption  of  Names,  and 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Names  of 
Buggey  and  Bugg.  Svo.  Is  Gd  (original 
price  3s  6d) 


FRENEAU  (PHILIP)  Poerns  on  Various 
Subjects,  but  chiefly  illustrative  of 
the  Events  and  Actors  in  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  reprinted  from  the 
rare  edition  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1786,  with  a  Preface.  Thick  fcap.  Svo, 
elegantly  printed,  cloth.  6s 

Freneau  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Adams,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  and  the  last  three 
were  his  constant  correspondents  while  they  lived. 
His  Patriotic  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  were  superior 
to  any  metrical  compositions  then  written  in  America, 
were  everywhere  sung  with  enthusiasm.  Sec 
Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry,  of  America,"  and 
Duyckinck's  "  Cyclop,  of  American  Literature." 

ILES  (REV.  DR.)  The  Writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  Second 
Century,  namely,  Athenagoras,  Ta- 
tian,  Theophilus,  Hermias,  Papias, 
Aristides,  Quadratus,  etc.,  collected  and 
first  translated,  complete.  Svo,  cloth. 
7s  6d 

Designed  as  a  continuation  of  Abp.  Wake's  Apostolical 
Epistles,  which  are  those  of  the  first  century. 


GILES    (REV.    DR.)    Heathen  Records 

to  the  Jewish  Scripture  History,  con 
taining  all  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Writers  in  which  the  Jews  and 
Christians  are  named,  collected  together 
and  translated  into  English,  with  the 
original  Text  in  juxtaposition.  Svo, 
cloth.  7s  6d 


GILES  (REV.  DR.)  Codex  Apocryphus 
Novi  Testament!  the  Uncarionical  (Jos- 
pels  and  other  Writings  referring  to 
the  First  Ages  of  Christianity,  in  the  ori 
ginal  Languages  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  collected  together  from  the  editions 
of  Fabricius,  Thilo  and  others.  2  vols, 
Svo,  cloth.  14s 

GRENVILLE  (HENRY)  A  Chronolo 
gical  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  on  a 
new  plan,  with  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d 

The  most  useful  and  comprehensive  Synopsis  ever  pub 
lished,  it  will  be  found  of  great  Utility  to  Preachers 
and  Students  in  Divinity. 

GTJDE   AND    GODLIE    BALLA.TES,   a 

Compendious  Book  of  Psalms  and  Spirit 
ual  Songs  commonly  known  as  "  The 
Glide  and  Godlie  Ballates,"  Reprinted 
from  Edinburgh  edition  of  1578,  with 
Introduction,  Glossary,  etc.,  by  David 
Laing.  Fcp.  Svo,  cloth.  ??  6d 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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GWYNN  AND  OTWAY.  —  A  Memo 
rial  of  Nell  Gwynne  the  Actress,  and 
Thomas  Otway  the  Dramatist.  By  W.  H. 
HART.  4to.  6d 


GH'S  (DANIEL  HENRY,  M.A.) 
The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  A  Harmony  of  the  History 
of  the  Britons,  the  Works  of  Gildas, 
the  "Brut,"  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
with  reference  to  the  Events  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Centuries.  8vo,  plates  of  Runic 
Inscriptions,  cloth.  15s 

HAIGH'S  (DANIEL  HENRY,  M.A.)  The 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  an  Examination 
of  their  value  as  aids  to  History,  serving 
as  a  Sequel  to  "  The  Conquest  of  Britain 
by  the  Saxons."  8vo,  cloth.  8s  6d 

It  analyses  and  throws  new  historical  evidence  on  the 
origin  of  the  Poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Lament  of  Deor, 
the  Saga  of  Waldhere,  Scylcl  Scefing,  the  fight  at 
Finnesham,  the  Story  of  Horn,  the  Lay  of  Hilde- 
brand,  etc. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  O.,  F.R.S.,  &c.) 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and 
Ancient  Customs,  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I.  2  vols,  8vo,  containing  up 
wards  of  1,000  pages,  closely  printed  in 
double  columns,  cloth,  a,  new  and  cheaper 
edition.  15s 

It  contains  above  50,000  words  (embodying  all  the 
known  scattered  glossaries  of  the  English  language), 
forminga  complete  key  forthe  reader  of  ourold  Poets, 
Dramatists,  Theologians,  and  other  authors,  whose 
works  abound  with  allusions,  of  which  explanations 
are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries  and 
books  of  reference.  Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms 
are  illustrated  by  examples  selected  from  early  in- 
edited  MSS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  will  be  found  to  be  original  authorities. 


HALLIWELL'S  (J.   O.)  The  Manuscript 

Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
8vo,  Ms.    3s  (original  price  10s  6d) 

V  companion  to  Hartshorne's  "  Book  Rarities"  of  the 


A  companion 
same  university. 


HALLIWELL'S  (J.  O.)  A  Dictionary  of 

of  Old  English  Plays,  existing  either  in 
print  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  17th  Century,  in 
cluding  also  notices  of  Latin  Plays  writ 
ten  by  English  Authors  during  the  same 
period,  with  particulars  of  their  Authors, 
Plots,  Characters,  &c.  8vo,  cloth.  12s 

Twenty-five  copies  have  been  printed  on  THICK  PAPER, 
price  £i.  is. 


HALLIWELL'S  (J.  O.)  Introduction  to 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2nd  EDITION,  cloth.  Is  6d  (original  price 
3s  6d) 

The  only  book  which  contains  in  a  popular  form  the 
Ancient  Heathen  uugonsgious  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  • 


HANTS.—  AN   Extension  of  the   Latin 

text  and  an  English  translation  of 
the  Domesday  Book  for  HAMPSHIRE,  with 
notes  by  H.  MOODY.  4to,  cloth.  7s  6d  I 

HANTS.—  BAIGENT  (F.  J.,  of  Winchester) 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester.  8v<» 
engravings.  2s  6d 

H  A  N  T  S.  —  WILLIAM    RUFUS,    hig 

Tomb  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  Account 
of  the  Opening,  &c.  By  T.  W.  RichardM 
8vo,  36  pp.,  3  plates,  sewed.  Is  6d 

HART'S  (W.  H.).  Index  Expurgatoriu* 
Anglicanus,  or  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Principal  Books  printed  or  pu» 
lished  in  England,  which  have  been 
Suppressed,  or  Burnt  by  the  Common 
Hangman,  or  Censured,  or  for  which  the 
Author,  Printer,  or  Publisher  have  been 
Prosecuted.  8vo,  Part  I.  2s 

H  A  R  T  L  I  B.—  A  Biographical  Memoir 

of  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton's  familiar 
friend,  with  Bibliographical  Notices  of 
Works  published  by  him,  and  a  reprint  of 
his  Pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Invention  of 
Engines  of  Motion."  By  HENRY  DIRCKS, 
C.E.,  author  of  the  Life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  &c.  Post  8vo,  clolh.  3s  6d  j 

To  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of  Milton,   the  cor 


respondent  of  Boyle  and  Evelyn,  Pepys  and  Wren, 
and  to  have  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  to  Milton 
his  tract  on  Education,  and  of  receiving  his  high  praise 


in  his  own  lofty  and  sonorous  language 
enough  to  make  Hartlib's  name  and  life  worthy  of 
special  work. 


HEARNE.  —  Reliquee  Hearnianse.  The 
Remains  of  THOMAS  HEARNE,  (td 
Antiquary)  M.A.,  of  Edmund  Hal 
Oxon,  being  Extracts  from  his  Diaries. 
Edited  by  Dr.  P.  BLISS,  late  Principal  o: 
St.  Mary  Hall.  SECOND  EDITION,  l 
additions  and  a  new  index.  3  vols,  fcp.  8v| 
port.,  cloth.  15s 

..  LARGE  PAPER,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth, 

£1.  2s  6d 

One  of  the  most  gossipping  diaries  that  has  ever 
published  more  so  to  those  fond  of  bibliography,  bio 
graphy,  and  antiquities.  Poor  Tom's  inveterate  Jaco 
binical  tendencies  often  led  him  into  amusing  scrapes. 

H  E  R  A  L  D  R  Y    OF  "SMITH,    being  I 

Collection  of  the  Arms  borne  by,  or  attri 
buted  to  most  Families  of  that  Surname 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany; 
compiled  from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and 
other  Authentic  Sources.  By  H.  SYDNEI 
GRAZEBROOK.  Small  4to,  elegantly  prin 
ted  in  antique  type  by  WTiittinyhani,  cloth< 
15s 

The  above  work  contains  a  correct  heraldic  descriptij 
of  the  Armorial  Insignia  of  nearly  every  known  a 
gerous  Family  of  the  surname  of  Smith,  Smyth,  - 
(about  250  in,  number)  ajaU  is  illustrated  with  32  plateft 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


comprising  125  Shields  of  Arms  copied  in  facsimil 
from  a  curious  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collectio 
in  the  British  Museum. 

A  few  copies  are  issued  with  the  Arms  coloured,  fc 
which  early  application  is  necessary.    Price  £2.  as 

HERALDRY  of  SMITH  of  Scotland  with 
Genealogical  Annotations.  By  F.  M 
SMITH,  Capt.,  R.  A.  4to,  3s  6d 

Forming  a  supplement  to  H.  S.  Grazebrook's  Heraldry 
of  Smith  (the  previous  article.) 

HERBERT'S  (Eon.  Algernon)  Cyclop 
Christianus,  or  an  Argument  to  dis 
prove  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  Stone 
henge  and  other  Megalithic  Erection 
in  England  and  Brittany.  8vo,  cloth 
4s  (oriyinal  price  6s) 


HEREFORD.— Helps  to   Hereford    His 

tory,  Civil  and  Legendary,  in  an  Ancieni 
Account  of  the  Ancient-Cordwainers 
Company  of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dra 
gon,  and  other  Subjects.  By  J.  D.  DEV 
LIN.  12mo,  cloth  (a,  curious  volume).  3s  6c 


HERRICK.— Hesperides,  The  Poems  and 
other  Remains  of  Robert  Herrick,  now 
first  collected  and  edited  by  W.  Carew 
llazlitt.  2  vols,  fcap.  8vo,  frontispiece 
after  Marshall,  cloth.  8s. 

LARGE  PAPER,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth 

15s 

HOMER.— THE  ILIADS   OF    HOMER, 

Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  lan 
guage  truly  translated,  with  a  Comment 
on  some  of  his  chief  Places.  Done  accor 
ding  to  the  Greek  by  GEORGE  CHAPMAN 
Avith  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
RICHARD  HOOPER.  2  vols,  s^.  fcp.  8vo. 
SECOND  and  REVISED  EDITION,  with  por 
trait  of  Chapman,  and  frontispiece.  12s 

"  The  translation  of  Homer,  published  by  George 
Chapman,  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  the  En^hsl 
language  can  boast." — Godwin. 

"With  Chapman,  Pope  had  frequent  consultations, 
and  perhaps  never  translated  any  passage  till  he  read 
his  version." — Dr.  Johnson. 

"  He  covers  his  defects  with  a  daring,  fiery  spirit,  that 
animates  his  translation,  which  is  something  like 
what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  writ 
before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." — Pope. 

"Chapman's  translation,  with  all  its  defects, is  often 
exceedingly  Homeric,  which  Pope  himself  seldom 
obtained."— Ilallam. 

"  Chapman  writes  and  feels  as  a  Poet — as  Homer  might 
have  written  had  he  lived  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "—Coleridge. 

"I  have  just  finished  Chapman's  Homer.  Did  you  ever 
read  it  ? — it  has  the  most  continuous  power  of  interes 
ting  you  all  along.  .  .  .  The  earnestness  and 
passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these 
poems  would  be  incredible  to  a  reader  of  a  mere 
modern  translation." — Charles  Lamb. 


HOMER'S  ODYSSEY,  Translated  ac 
cording  to  the  Greek  by  GEORGE  CHAP 
MAN.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Rev.  RICHARD  HOOPER.  2  vols,  sij.  fcp. 
8vo,  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  ivith 
facsimile  of  the  rare  ori<jina.l  fronting  wee. 
12s 
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HOMER'S  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice : 

HESIOD'S  Works  and  Days;  HUBBUB'S 
Hero  and  Leander ;  JUVENAL'S  Fifth  Sa 
tire.  Translated  by  GEORGE  CHAPMAN. 
Edited  by  Rev.  RICH.  HOOPER.  Square 
fcp.  8vo,  frontispiece  after  Pass.  6s 

"  The  Editor  of  these  five  rare  volumes  has  done  an  in 
calculable  service  to  English  Literature  by  taking 
George  Chapman's  folios  out  of  the  dust  of  time  ho 
noured  libraries,  by  collating  them  with  loving  care  and 
patience,  and  through  the  agency  of  his  enterprising 
publisher,  bringing  Chapman  entire  and  complete 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  best  appreciate  and 
least  afford  to  purchase  the  early  editions."— 
At/tenaeuni. 

HORNE'S    (R.    H.)     Ballad    Romances. 

12mo,  pp.  248,  cloth.    3s  (orig.  price  6s  6d) 

"  Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend  : 
the  Monk  of  Swineshead  Abbey,  a  Ballad  Chronicle 
of  the  Death  of  King  John  ;  The  three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale  :  The  Ballad  of  Delora,  of  the 
Passion  of  Andrea  Como  ;  Bedd  Gelert,  a  Welsh  Le 
gend  :  Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch  ; 
the  Elfe  of  the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story. 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  picturesque  de 
scription.  Mr.  Home  should  write  us  more  fairy 
tales  :'W  know  none  to  equal  him  since  the  days  of 
^  Drayton  and  Herrick."— EXAMINER. 

"  The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it  is 
entitled  the  '  Noble  Heart'  and  not  only  in  title  but 
in  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher."— ATHEN/EUM. 


FAMILIES.— D'ALTON'S 

(John,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Dublin) 
Illustrations,  Historical  and  Gene 
alogical,  of  the  most  ancient  FAMI 
LIES  of  IRELAND  (500)  Members  of  which 
held  Commissions  in    King  James's  Ser 
vice  in  the  War  of  the  Revolutions,  where 
in  their  respective  Origin,  Achievements, 
Forfeitures,  and  ultimate  Destinies,  are 
set  forth.   2  thick  vols,  8vo.    SECOND  EDI 
TION,  pp.  1400,  cloth..    £1.   Is 

ISLE  OF  MAN.— HALLIWELL'S  (J.  O 

Roundabout  Notes,  chiefly  upon  the  An 
cient  Circles  of  Stones  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Fcp.  4to,  only  100  printed.  2s 

JOHNES     (ARTHUR    J.)    Philological 

Proofs  of  the  original  Unity  and  Recent 
Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  derived  from 
a  Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  8vo,  cloth. 
6s  (original  price  12s  6d) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.   Pritchard,  to  whose 
works  it  will  be  found  a  useful  supplement. 


JONES    (REV.     H.     LONGUEVILLE.) 

Essays  and  Papers  on  Literary  and  His 
torical  Subjects.  8vo,  pp.  291,  cloth. 
4s  6d  (original price  12s) 

*'  CONTENTS  : — How  to  build  a  House  and  Live  in  it- 
Something  like  a  Country  House— Sketches  in  old 
France  (Biron  and  the  Bastile.  Place  de  la  Greve, 
Versailles) — Modern  Schools  of  Art  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland — The  Dutch  Critics  of  the 
i6th,  lyth,  and  iSth  Centuries.  Literary  Labours  of 
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ELLY  (WM.,  of  Leicester) 
illustrative  of  the  Drama,  and  other 
Popular  Amusements,  chiefly  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen 
turies,  incidentally  illustrating  Shake 
speare  and  his  Contemporaries,  Extracted 
from  the  Chamberlain's  Accounts  and 
other  Manuscripts  of  the  Borough  of  Lei 
cester,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Post  8vo,  plates,  cloth.  9s 

KENRICK  (REV.  JOHN,  Curator  of  Anti 
quities  in  the  Museum  at  York,  author  of 
"  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs," 
"History  of  Phoenicia,"  &c.) Papers  on  Sub 
jects  of  Archaeology  and  History  commu 
nicated  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  8vo,  cloth.  3s  6d.  (Original 
price  9s.) 

CONTENTS. 
The  Rise,  Extension,  and  Suppression  of  the  Order  of 

Knights  Templars  in  Yorkshire. 
Historical  Traditions  of  Pontefract  Castle,  including  an 

Enquiry  into  the  Place  and  Manner  of  Richard  the 

Second's  Death. 
Relation  of  Coins  to  History,  illustrated  from   Roman 

Coins  found  at  Methal,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  Classical   Literature. 
The  History  of  the   Recovery  of  Classical  Literature. 
The  Rtign  of  Trajan,  illustrated  by  a  monument  of  his 

reign  found  at  York. 

Roman  Wax  Tablets  found  in  Transylvania. 
New  Year's  Day  in  Ancient  Rome. 


on. 


Notices  I  KENT.— CONSTJETUDINES 


KEN  T.— LAMBARDE'S     (WILLIAM, 

Lawyer  and  Antiquary)  A  Perambulation 
of  Kent,  containing  the  Description, 
Hystorie,  and  Customs  of  that  Shire. 
Written  in  1576.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  5s 
(original  price  12s) 

The  first  county  history  published,  and  one  o_f  the  most 
amusing  and  naive  old  books  that  can  be  imagined. 

KENT.— SMITH  (J.  R.)  Bibliotheca 
Cantiana. — A  Bibliographical  Account  of 
what  has  been  published  on  the  History, 
Topography,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and 
Family  Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
with  Biographical  Notes.  8vo,  (pp.  370) 
with  two  plates  of  facsimiles  of  autographs 
0/33  eminent  Kentish  writers.  5s  (original 
price  14s) 

KENT.— Liber  Estrise,  or  Memorials  of 
the  Royal  Ville  and  Parish  of  Eastry,  in 
the  County  of  Kent.  By  W.  F.  Shaw, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Eastry.  A  handsome 
volume,  elegantly  printed,  <ito,plates,  cloth. 
£1.  8s 

KENT.— SANDYS'  (C.)  Critical  Disserta 
tion  on  Professor  Willis's  "Architectural 
History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral."  8vo. 
2s  6d 

"  Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  spirit  ;  the 
highest  compliment  is  paid  to  Professor  Willis  where 
it  is  due.  But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear  case, 
in  some  very  important  instances,  of  inaccuracies  that 
have  led  the  learned  Professor  into  the  construction 
of  serious  errors  thoughout.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,  con 
taining  a  great  deal  of  extra  information  of  a,  very 
curious  kind." — Art-Union. 


KANCI^S. 

A  History  of  Gayelkind,  and  other  remark 
able  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
By  CHARLES  SANDYS,  of  Canterbury.  8vo, 
illustrated  with  facsimiles,  a  very  handsome 
volume,  cloth.  15s. 


KENT.— A  Register  of  the  Lands  held 

by  Catholics  and  Nonjurors  in  the  County 
of  Kent  in  the  Reign  of  George  the  I, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A.  8vo,  pp.  43, 
sewed.  Is 


KENT.-KNOCKER'a  (EDW.,  Town  ClerM 
of  Dover)  Account  of  the  Grand  Court  of 
Shepway,  holden  on  Bredonstone  Hill,  at 
Dover,  for  the  Installation  of  Viscount 
Palmerston  as  Constable  of  Dover  and. 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  1861. 
With  Notes  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Two  Ancient  Towns, 
and  their  Members.  Foolscap  4to,  en 
gravings,  elegantly  printed  by  Whittingham} 
cloth.  15s 


KENT.  —  Csesar's  British  Expeditions 
from  Boulogne  to  the  Bay  of  Apul- 
dore,  and  the  subsequent  formation 
Geologically  of  Romney  Marsh.  By  F.  H. 
APPACH,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  map,  cloth.  4s  6d 

KEN  T.— A  History  of  the  Weald 

Kent,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Early  His 
tory  of  the  Country.  By  ROBERT  FURLEY, 
F.S.A.,  also  a  Sketch  of  the  Physical 
Features  of  the  District,  by  Henry  B. 
Mackeson,  F.G.S.,  thick  Svo,  with  maps, 
vol  1  (to  be  completed  in  2  vols),  cloth.  12s 

KENT. —Passages  from  the  Autobio 
graphy  of  a  "MAN  OF  KENT,"  (ROBERT 
COWTAN  of  the  British  Museum)  together 
with  a  few  rough  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches 
by  the  same  hand  of  some  of  the  people 
he  has  met,  the  changes  he  has  seen,  and 
the  places  he  has  visited,  1817-1865. 
Thick  post  Svo.  Cloth.  5s.  (original  price 
10s  6d) 

KENT.— Some  Account  of  Stone  Church, 
near  Dartford.  By  G.  E.  STREET,  Archi 
tect.  Imp  Svo,  fine  engravings.  5a 

KENT.  —  History  of  the  Fraternity 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  at  Hythe.  By  H.  B.  MACKESON, 
F.G.S.  Svo,  facsimile  of  the  MS.  Is  6d 

The  curious  documents  here  analyzed  are  of  a  class  of 
which  only  two  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Record 
Office,  where  they  are  regarded  as  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

KENT.— An  Essay  on  the  Tragedy  of 
"  Arden  of  Favershani.''  By  C.  E. 
DONNE.  8vo,  Is 
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KENT,  SUSSEX,  &SURREST.-HUSSEY 

(Rev.  Arthur)  Notes  on  the  Churches  in 
the  Counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  other 
Antiquities.  Thick  8vo,  fine  plates,  doth. 
12s  (original  price  18s) 


ANCASHIRE.— BUTTON  (W.,  of 
Derby)  Description  of  Blackpool, 
in  Lancashire.  8vo,  3rd  edition. 
Is6d 


LATHBURY'S   (REV.    THOMAS)   HIS- 

tory  of  the  Nonjurors  :  their  Controversies 
and  Writings,  with  Remarks  on  some  of 
the  Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Thick  Svo,  cloth.  6s  (original 
price  14s) 

LATHBURY'S  (REV.  T.)  History  of  the 

Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1742. 
Second  edition,  with  considerable  additions. 
Thick  Svo,  cloth.  5s  (original  price  12s) 

LAWRENCE  (SIR  JAMES,  Knight  of  Malta) 
On  the  Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry,  or 
the  Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the 
British  Empire  compared  with  those  on 
the  Continent.  Post  Svo.  2s 

Useful  for  foreigners  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  Britons 
abroad,  particularly  those  who  desire  to  be  pre 
sented  at  Foreign  Courts,  to  accept  Foreign  Military 
Service,  to  be  invested  with  Foreign  Titles,  to  be  ad 
mitted  into  foreign  orders,  to  purchase  Foreign 
Property,  or  to  Intermarry  with  Foreigners. 


LETTERS  of  the  KINGS  of  ENGLAND— 

Now  first  collected  from  the  Originals  in 
Royal  Archives,  and  from  other  Authen 
tic  Sources,  Private  as  well  as  Public. 
Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  Two  hand 
some  volumes,  post  Svo,  with  portraits  of 
Hennj  VIII.  and  Charles  /.,  cloth.  8s 
(original price  £1.  Is) 

These  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  Ellis's  Original 
Letters. 

The  collection  comprises,  for  the  first  time,  the  love- 
letters  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  a  complete 
form,  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  most 
singular  documents  of  the  kind  that  have  descended 
to  our  times  ;  the  series  of  letters  of  Edward  VI.  will 
be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of  composition  ; 
some  of  the  letters  of  James  I.,  hitherto  unpublished, 
throw  light  on  the  Murder  of  Overbury,  and  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  implicated  in  it  in  some 
extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way  ;  but  his  Letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are  of  the  most  singular 
nature  ;  only  imagine  a  letter  from  a  Sovereign  to  his 
Prime  Minister  commencing  thus  ;  "My  own  sweet 
and  dear  child,  blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  thy 
heart-roots  and  all  thine."  Prince  Charles  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  Journey  into  Spain  has  never 
been  before  so  fully  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  docu 
ments  given  in  this  work,  which  also  includes  the 
very  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and,  Duchoss  of 
Buckingham  to  James  I. 


LIBRARY  of  OLD  AUTHORS. 

JOHN  MARSTON'S  Dramatic  Works,  3  vols.  15s. 

PIERS    PLOUGHMAN,   his  Vision  and  Creed. 

2  vols.     10s. 
MATHER'S  Remarkable  Providences  of  Early 

American  Colonization.     5s. 

JOHN  SELDEN'S  Table  Talk.  5s — LARGEPAPBB. 

7s  6d 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND'S  Poetical  Works    5s. 
FRANCIS  QUARLES'  Enchiridion.     3s. 
SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY'S  Works.    5s. 

GEORGE  WITHER'S  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church.  5s. 

GEORGE  WITHER'S  Hallelujah.    6s. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL'S  Poetical  Works.    4s 

JOSEPH  SPENCE'S  Anecdotes  of  Books  and 
Men.  6s. — LARGE  PAPER.  7s  6d. 

COTTON  MATHER'S  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World.  5s. 

REMAINS  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  Eng 
land.  4  vols.  £1— LARGE  PAPER.  £1.  10s. 

JOHN  AUBREY'S  Miscellanies.    4s. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN'S  Translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  2  vols.  12s 

Odyssey.     2  vols.     12s. 

Battle  of  the  Frogs,  and  other  Pieces. 


JOHN  WEBSTER'S  Dramatic  Works  (more  com 
plete  than  any  other).  4  vols.  £1. — LARGE 
PAPER.  £1.  10s. 

JOHN  LILLY'S  Dramatic  Works.  2  vols.  10s. — 
LARGE  PAPER.  15s. 

RICHARD  CRASHAW'S  Poetical  Works.    5s. 
LA    MORTE    D'ARTHUR.  —  History   of   King 

Arthur  and  the   Knights  of  the   Round 

Table  (the  only  uncastrated  Edition).  3 

vols.     15s. — LARGE  PAPER.    £1.   2s  6d 
SACKVILLE'S  (Lord  Buckhurst)  Works.    4s. 
RICHARD  LOVELACE'S  (The  Cavalier)  Poetical 

Works.   Now  first  collected.  5s. — LARGE 

PAPER.    7s  6d 
CAMDEN'S  Remains  concerning  Britain.    8th 

edition,  new  portrait.  Cs. — LARGE  PAPER. 

7s  6d. 

ROBERT  HERRICK'S  Poetical  Works.  2  vols. 
10s. — LARGE  PAPER.  15s 

THE  DIARIES  OF  THOMAS  HEARNE  the  Anti 
quary.  3  vols.  15s.  —  LARGE  PAPER. 
£1.  2s  6d. 

ROGER  ASCHAM'S  Whole  Works.  Now  first 
collected.  4  vols.  £1. — LARGE  PAPER. 
£1.  10s. 

DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE'S  Autobiography 
and  Life  of  her  Husband.  5s. — LARGE 
PAPER.  7s  fid. 
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GEORGE  SANBYS*  Poetical  Works.  2  vols. 
108.— -LARGE  PAPER.  15s. 

THE  Eenowned  Eomance  of  Amadis  of  Gaul. 

3  vols.    15s.— LARGE  PAPER.    £1.  2s  6d. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON'S  Poetical  "Works.    Now 
first  collected,  in  the  press. 

All  elegantly  printed  and  carefully  edited  with  portraits, 
woodcuts  and  facsimiles.  The  title  of  each  work  is 
given  more  fully  in  this  Catalogue. 

LILLY'S  (JOHN  the  Euphist)  Dramatic 
Works.  Now  first  collected,  with  Life  and 
Notes  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.  2  vols,  fcp. 
8vo,  cloth.  10s. 

LARGE  PAPER,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth. 
15s 

LOVELACE     (.RICHARD)      Lucasta.  — 

The  Poems  of  RICHARD  LOVELACE,  now 
first  edited  and  the  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  Life  and  Notes  by  W.  CAREW 
HAZLITT.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  ivith  4  plates. 
5s. 
•  LARGH  PAPER.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 


LOWER'S  (MARK  ANTONY,  M.A.,F.S.A.) 

Patronymica  Britannica,  a  Dictionary  of 
Family  Names.  Royal  8vo,  500  pages, 
•with  illustrations,  cloth.  £1.  5s 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  British  Family 
Names,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  years. 

POWER'S     (M.  A.)    Curiosities    of  He 
raldry,    with     Illustrations     from     Old 
English  Writers.     With  illuminated  Title- 
',,  and  numerous  engravings  from  designs 
the  Author.     8vo,  cloth.     14s 


lr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructive, 
while  the  manner  of  its  treatment  is  so  inviting  and 
popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which 
many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider 
meagre  and  unprofitable,  assumes,  under  the  hands 
of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fiction  with  the  impor 
tance  of  historical  truth." — Athcnceum. 


LOWER'S     (M.     A.)     Contributions    to 

Literature,  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Metrical.  Post  8vo,  woodcuts,  cloth.  7s  6d 

Contents :  i.  Local  Nomenclature— 2.  The  Battle, 
of  Hastings,  an  Historical  Essay — 3.  The  Lord 
Dacre,  his  mournful  end,  a  Ballad — 4.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  the 
South  of  England,  with  numerous  illustrations— 5. 
Winchelsea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of 
Battayle,  in  Three  Fyttes— 6.  The  South  Downs,  a 
Sketch,  Historical,  Anecdotical,  and  Descriptive— 7. 
On  the  Yew  Trees  in  Churchyards — 8.  A  Lytte 
Geste  of  a  Create  Eele,  a  pleasaunt  Ballad— 9.  A 
Discourse  of  Genealogy — 10.  An  Antiquarian 
Pilgrimage  in  Normandy,  with  woodcuts — n.  Mis 
cellanea,  &c.,  &c. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Chwnicle  of  Battel 

Abbey,  iu  Sussex,  originally  compiled 
in  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  Establish 
ment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes 
and  an  Abstract  of  the  subsequent  His 
tory  of  the  Abbey.  8vo,  with  illustra 
tions,  cloth.  9s 

This  volume,  among  other  matters  of  local  and  general 
interest,  embraces— New  Facts  relative  to  the 


Norman  inva*ion— The  Foundation  of  the  Mojtas- 
tery— The  Names  and  Rentals  of  the  Original 
Townsmen  of  Battel— Memoirs  of  several  Abbots 
and  Notices  of  their  Disputes  with  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester,  respecting  J  urisdiction— The  Abbey's 
Possessions — A  Speech  of  Thomas  a  Beckct,  then 
Chancellor  of  England,  in  favour  of  Abbot  Walter  de 
Luci— Several  Miracles— Anecdotes  of  the  Norman 
Kings — and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Abbey,  from 
1176  to  the  present  time  by  the  Translator. 


L  0  N  D  O  N.— Liber  Albus  ;  the  White 

Book  of  the  City  of  London.  Com 
piled  A.D.  1419,  by  JOHN  CARPENTER, 
Common  Clerk ;  RICHARD  WHITTING- 
TON,  Mayor.  Translated  from  the  Origi 
nal  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman,  by  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.  4to,  pp.  672  (original  price 
18s)  the  fen  remaining  copies  offered,  in 
cloth,  at  9s — Half  morocco  (Eoxburghe  style) 
10s  Cd —  Whole  bound  in  vellum,  carmine 
edges,l2s — Whole  morocco,  carmine  edges, 
13s  6d 

Extensively  devoted  to  details  which  must  of  necessity 
interest  those  who  care  to  know  something  more  about 
their  forefathers  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  have 
existed.  Many  of  them — until  recently  consigned  to 
oblivion  ever  since  the  passing  away  of  the  remote 
generations  to  which  they  belonged— intimately  con 
nected  with  the  social  condition,  usages,  and  manners 
of  the  people  who — uncouth,  unlearned,  ill-housed, 
ill-fed,  and  comfortless  though  they  were,  still  form 
ed  England's  most  important, most  wealthy,  and  most 
influential  community  throughout  the  chequered  and 
troublous  times  of  the  I3th  and  i_4th  centuries.  Du 
ring  this  period,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or 
feature  of  English  national  life,  upon  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  from  these  pages  of  the 
"  Liber  Albus,"  some  light  is  not  reflected. 


LONDON.—  Chronicle  of  London,  from 
1089  to  1483,  written  in  the  15th 
Century,  and  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
numerous  Contemporary  Illustrations  of 
RoyalLetters,  Poems,  descriptive  of  Public 
Events  and  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Metropolis.  (Edited  by  SIR  HARRIS  NI 
COLAS.)  4to,  facsimile,  bds.  15s 

Only  250  copies  printed.     It  forms  a  Supplement  to  the 
of  Harding,  Crafton,  Hall,  and  others. 


Chronicle 


L  O  N  D  O  N.— History  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  London, 
with  some  particulars  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Colechurch,  destroyed  in  the  great 
Fire,  A.D.  1666.  By  THOMAS  MILBOURN, 
late  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  London  and  Middle 
sex  Archaeological  Society.  8vo,  engra 
vings,  cloth.  9s 

The  large  extracts  from  the  Parish  Registers  will  inter 
est  the  Genealogist,  as  it  was  an  important  parish  in 
the  olden  time. 

LTTKIS  (REV.  W.  C.)  Account  of  Church 

Bells,  with  some  Notices  of  Wiltshire 
Bells  and  Bell-Founders,  containing  a 
copious  list  of  Founders,  a  comparative 
Scale  of  Tenor  Bells,  and  Inscriptions 
from  nearly  500  Parishes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  8vo,  13  plates,  cloth. 
3s  6d  (original  price  6s) 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  SoJw  Square,  London. 
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,YND  SAY'S  (SIR  DAVID)  Poeticai 

\Vorks,  a  new  edition,  carefully  revised, 
etc.,  by  DAVID  LAING.  2  vols,  post  Svo, 
cloth.  12s 


IADDEN  (FRED,  w.,  of  the  Medal 

Room,  British  Museum)  Handbook 
to  Roman  Coins.  Fcap.  8vo,  plates 
of  rare  examples,  cloth.  5s 

A  very  useful  and  trustworthy  guide  to  Roman  Coins. 

MARSTON'S  (JOHN)  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works.  Now  first  collected  and 
edited  by  J.  O.  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3  vols,  fop.  8vo,  cloth.  15s 

"The  edition  deserves  well  of  the  public ;  it  is  carefully 
printed,  and  the  annotations,  although  neither  nume 
rous  nor  extensive,  supply  ample  explanations  upon  a 
varitcy  of  interesting  points.  If  Mr.  Halliwell  had 
done  no  more  than  collect  these  plays,  he  would  have 
conferred  a  boon  upon  all  lovers  of  our  old  dramatic 
poetry." — Literary  Gazette. 

MATHER'S  (Dr.  INCREASE)  Remark 
able  Providences  of  the  Earlier  Days  of 
American  Colonization.  "With  Introduc 
tory  Preface  by  GEORGE  OFFOR.  Fcp.  8vo, 
Portrait,  cloth.  5s 

A  very  singular  collection  of  remarkable  sea  delive 
rances,  accidents,  remarkable  phenomena,  witch 
craft,  apparitions,  &c.,  &c.,  connected  with  inhabi 
tants  of  New  England,  &c.,  &c.  A  very  amusing 
volume,  conveying  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  state  of 
society,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  providence 
and  personal  intercourse  between  this  world  and  that 
which  is  unseen  was  fully  believed. 


MATHER'S    (DR.    COTTON)    Wonders 

of  the  Invisible  World,  being  an  account 
of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  ex 
ecuted  in  New  England,  and  of  the  seve- 
tal  remarkable  curiosities  therein  occur 
ring.  To  which  are  added  Dr.  INCREASE 
MATHER'S  Further  Account  of  the  Tryals, 
and  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating 
Men.  Reprinted  from  the  rare  original 
editions  of  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface.  Fcp.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth.  5s 

MENZIES  (LOUISA  J.)  Legendary 
Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  rehearsed 
from  the  Early  Chronicles.  Fcp.  8vo, 
cloth.  3s 

Contents:  i.  Esyllt  and  Sabrina.  2.  Lear  and  his 
three  daughters.  3.  Cynedda  and  Morgan.  4.  The 
Brothers  llcli  nnd  Bran.  5.  Ellidure  the  Compassion 
ate.  6.  Alban  of  Verulam.  7.  Vortigern.  8.  Cad- 
wallon  and  the  Final  Struggle  of  the  Britons. 


MICHAEL   ANGELO  Considered  as  a 

Philosophic  Poet,  with  translations  by 
JOHN  EDWARD  TAYLOR.  Post  Svo.  SE 
COND  EDITION.  Cloth.  2s  (id  (original 
price  5s) 

HILTON  ;  A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after 
his  Biographers  and  Annotators.  By 
the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  Post  Svo. 
2s  Cd 


MOORE    (THOMAS)  —  Notes   from    the 

Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music 
Publisher,  James  Power  ((fie  publication 
of  which  was  suppressed  in  London),  with 
an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Crofton  Cro- 
ker,  F.S.A.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  3s  6d 

The  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  these  Letters 
of  Moore  in  Lord  Russell's  edition  will  be  net  only 
incomplete,  but  erroneous,  without  the  information 
to  be  derived  from  this  very  interesting  volume. 


(ARCHDEACON)  Glos 
sary,  or  Collection  of  Words, 
Phrases,  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c., 
illustrating  the  Works  of  English 
Authors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and 
his  Contemporaries.  A  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions,  both  of 
Words  arid  Examples.  By  JAMES  O. 
HALLIWELL,  F.B.S.,saaA  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  2  thick  vols,  Svo,  cloth. 
£l.ls 

The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  useful  work  we  possess  for  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  obsolete  language  and  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  i6th  and  lyth  Centuries,  and  it  is 
quite  indispensable  for  the  readers  of  the  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  additional  words  and 
examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original 
text  by  a  t  prefixed  to  each.  The  work  contains 
between  FIVE  and  six  THOUSAND  additional  examples( 
the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely  supplemen. 
tary  to  Nares,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 


N  ASH'S  (D.  W.)  Taliesin,  or  the 
Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Trans 
lation  of  the  Remains  of  the  earliest 
Welsh  Bards,  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bardic  Mysteries.  Svo,  cloth.  14s 

NASH'S  (D.   W.)   The   Pharoah  of  the 

Exodus.  An  Examination  of  the  Modern 
Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology.  Svo, 
with  frontispiece  of  the  Egyptian  Calendar, 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  Ramasseum,  at 
Thebes,  cloth.  12s 


NEWCASTLE'S.— The  Lives  of  William 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  of 
his  wife  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  illustrious, 
Princess  MARGARET,  DUCHESS  of  NEW 
CASTLE.  Edited  with  a  Preface  and 
Occasional  Notes  by  M.  A,  Lower,  A.M., 
etc.  Fcap.  8vo,  fine  portrait  of  the 
Duchess,  cloth.  5s. 
'  •  LARGE  PAPER,  post  Svo,  cloth.  7s  6d 


NORFOLK.  —  On   the  True  Derivation 

of  the  Names  of  Towns,  Villages,  Rivers, 
and  other  Great  Natural  Features  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk.  By  the  Rev. 
GEO.  MUNFORD,  Vicar  of  East  Winch. 
Svo,  cloth.  4s  (published  at  7s) 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Sulw  Square,  London. 
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NORFOLK.— Analysis  of  Domesday 
Book  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Munford,  Vicar  of 
East  Winch.  In  1  vol.,  8vo,  withpedigrees 

and  arms,  tloth.     10s  6d 

"  Many  extracts  have  been  made,  at  various  times,  for 
the  illustration  of  local  descriptions,  from  the  great 
national  (but  almost  unintelligible)  record  known  as 
Domesday  Book  ;  but  Mr.  Munford  ha.s  done  more  in 
the  case  of  his  own  county,  for  he  supplies  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  part  of  the  survey  relating  to  Norfolk, 
giving  not  only  the  topographical  and  statistical  facts, 
But  also  a  great  deal  that  is  instructive  as  to  the 
manners  and  condition  of  the  people,  the  state  of  the 
churches  and  other  public  edifices,  themode  of  culti 
vation  and  land  tenure,  together  with  a  variety  of 
points  of  interest  to  the  ecclebiologistandanliquary." — 
Bury  Post. 

NORFOLK.  —  SURTEES'  (Rev.  Scott 
F.)  Julius  Csesar,  Did  he  Cross  the 
Channel?  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d 

"  In  giving  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  above 
question,  we  ask  for  a  fair  and  dispassionate  hearing, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  pass  at  once  our 
Rubicon,  and  propound  as  capable  of  all  proof  the 
following  historical  heresy,  viz.,  that  Ceasar  never  set 
foot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  the  Channel, 
or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  or  Scheldt,  and  landed  in 
Norfolk  on  both  his  expeditions." — AUTHOR. 

JULIUS  CAESAR  how  he  sailed 

from  Zealand  and  landed  in  Norfolk  (a 
sequel  to  the  foregoing}.     Post  Svo.      Is 

JULIUS  CAESAR  did  he  CROSS 


the  Channel?  Reviewed  (a  Reply  to  Mr. 
Surtees'  books).  By  JOHN  WAINWRIGHT. 
post  Svo.  2s  6d. 

NOTTS. -CRESWELL'S    (REV.     S.     F.) 

Collections  towards  the  History  of  Print 
ing  in  Nottinghamshire.  Small  4to, 
sewed. 


2e 


NOTTS  and  YORKSHIRE.— The  His 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of 
Blyth,  in  the  Counties  of  Nottingham  and 
York,  comprising  Accounts  of  the  Monas 
tery, '  Hospitals,  Chapels,  and  Ancient 
Tournament  Field,  of  the  Parish  of  the 
Castle  and  Manor  of  Tickill,  and  of  the 
Family  Possessions  of  De  Buili,  the  First 
and  Norman.  Lord  thereof,  together  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  Roger  Mowbray, 
Philip  of  Olcotes,  Bishop  Sanderson,  John 
Cromwell,  and  others,  with  Appendix  of 
Documents.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  RAINE, 
Vicar  of  Blyth.  4to,  plates  and  pedigrees, 
cloth.  15s  (original  price,  £1.  6s) 

— LARGE  PAPER,  royal  4to.    £1.  5s 

These  copies  have  an  additional  view  of  the  Remains  of 
Scrooby  Palace,  not  issued  with  the  early  copies. 

NUMISMATIC  CHRONICLE  and  Jour- 

nal  of  the  Numismatic  Society.  NEW 
SERIES,  Edited  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  JOHN 
EVANS,  and  F.  W.  MADDEN.  Nos.  1  to 
48  Published  Quarterly.  5s  per  Number 

;  'This  is  the  only  repertory  of  Numismatic  intelligence 
ever  published  in  England.  It  contains  papers  on 
coins  and  medals,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  by  the 
first  Numismatic  of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign 
Odd  parts  may  be  had  to  complete  a  few  of  tbis  and  th 
former  series  in  20  vols. 


L  D     B  ALL  ADS.-C  AT  ALO  GUE 

of  a  unique  Collection  of  400  An 
cient  English    Broadside   Ballads, 

.    printed  entirely  in  the  ISIaclv  letter, 

lately  on  sale  by  J,  RUSSELL  SMITH. 
With  Notes  of  their  Tunes,  and  Imprints. 
Post  8vo,  a  handsome  volume,  printed 
by  JVhittingham,  in  the  old  style,  half 
bound.  5s 

—  A  Copy  on  thick  paper,  without  the 
prices  to  each,  and  a  different  title-page, 
only  10  copies  so  printed.  10s  6d 


OVERBURY'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  Works  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  now  first  collected. 
Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  E.  F, 
RIMBAULT.  Fcp.  8vo,  portrait  after  Pass 
cloth.  5s 


OXON.  —  GILES  (REV.  DR.)  History 
of  the  Parish  and  Town  of  Bampton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Ham 
lets  belonging  to  it.  8vo,  plates,  second 
edition,  cloth.  7s  6cl 


OXON.- GILES     (REV.     DR.)     Histery 

of  Witney  and  its  Neighbouring  Parishes, 
Oxon.  Svo,  plates,  cloth.  6s 

OXON.— TURNER'S  (Sir  Gregory  Page) 
Topographical  Memorandums  for  the 
County  of  Oxford.  Svo,  Ids.  2s 

OXON.  —  Memorials    of   the   Parish    of 

Westcott  Barton.  By  the  Rev.  JEXXEK 
MARSHALL,  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Svo, 
plate  of  the  Church,  cloth.  2s  6d 

EDIGREES.  —  BRIDGER'S 

(CHARLES)  Index  to  the  Printed 
Pedigrees  of  English  Families  con 
tained  in  County  and  Local  His 
tories,  the  ' '  Herald's  Visitations,"  and  in 
the  more  important  Genealogical  Collec- 
tons.  Thick  Svo,  cloth.  10s  6d 

A  similar  work  to  Sims'  "  Index  of  Pedigrees  in  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum."  What  that  is  for 
Manuscripts  this  is  for  Printed  Books.  It  is  the  most 
complete  IndeK  of  its  kind,  and  contains  double  the 
matter  of  another  hasty  production. 


PEDIGREES.— A  Catalogue  of  Pedigrees 
hitherto  unindexed.  By  G.  W.  MAR 
SHALL.  Svo.  3s  6d 

A  useful  supplements  Bridger's  Index  of  Printed  Ped- 
grees  as  it  touches  books  not  comprehended  in  the 
scope  of  that  work— as  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
"  Notes  and  Queries,"  "Cough's  Sepulchral  Monu 
ments,"  "  Family  Histories,"  "Peerage  Cases,"  also 
those  Pedigrees  not  in  tabular  form  in  "  Morant's 
Essex"  "  Hasted' s  Kent,"  &c. 


PETTIGREW  (THOS.  JOS.)  On  Super 
stitions  connected  with  the  History  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Svo, 
frontispiece,  cloth.  4s  (original  yrice  Ss) 


Booh  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London, 
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PETTIGREW'S    Biographical    Memoirs 

of    the  most  celebrated  Physicians,  Sur 
geons,  &c.,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Medical  Science.    Imp. 
8vo,  25  fine  portraits,  cloth.     7s  6d 

PETTIGREW    (THOS.    JOS.)    Inquiries 

into  the  particulars  connected  with  the 
Death  of  Amy  Robsart  (Lady  Dudley) 
at  Cumnor  Place,  Berks.,  Sept.  8,  1560  ; 
being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
charged  against  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  An 
thony  Forster,  and  others.  8vo.  2s 


PIERS  PLOUGHMAN.  —  The  Vision 
and  Creed  of  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN. 
Edited  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT  ;  a  new  edi 
tion,  revised,  with  additions  to  the  Notes 
and  Glossary.  2  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  10s 

"The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  and  interesting  monuments  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  and  also  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  four 
teenth  century 

But  its  time  of  composition  can,  by  internalevidence 
be  fixed  at  about  the  year  1362.  On  this  and  on  all 
matters  bearing  upon  the  origin  and  object  of  the 
poem,  Mr.  Wright's  historical  introduction  gives  am 
ple  information." — Literary  Gazette. 


PILGRIM  FATHERS,— HUNTER  (Rev. 
Joseph,  F.S.A.)  The  Pilgrim  Fathers- 
Collections  concerning  the  Church  or  Con 
gregation  of  Protestant  Separatists  formed 
at  Scrooby,  in  North  Nottinghamshire,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  the  Founders  of 
New  Plymouth,  the  Parent  Colony  of 
England.  8vo,  with  view  of  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace  at  Scrooby  inserted,  cloth. 
8s 

This  work  contains  some  very  important  particulars  of 
these  personages,  and  their  connections  previously  to 
their  leaving  England  and  Holland,  which  were  en 
tirely  unknown  to  former  writers,  and  have  only  re 
cently  been  discovered  through  the  indefatigable  exer 
tions  of  the  author.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  are  some 
beautiful  Prefatory  Stanzas  by  Richard  Moncktun 
Millies,  Esq.,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Houghton). 


PIOZZL— Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
(formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson),  written  when  she  was  eighty 
to  the  handsome  actor,  William  Augustus 
Convvay,  aged  Twenty-seven.  Edited  by 
W.  A.  CIIATTO.  8vo,  sewed.  2s 

" written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the 

morning)  by  an  octogenary  pen  !  a  heart  (as  Mrs. 
Lee  says)  twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P.  feels 
it  to  be,  all  your  own."— Letter  V.,yd.  Feb.  1820. 

"This  is  one  ofthemost  extraordinary  collections  ofjlovc 
epistles  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well 
known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady — the  Mrs. 
Thrale. of  Doctor  Johnson  and  Miss  Burney  celebrity 
— considerably  enhances  their  interest.  The  letters 
themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise :  nor  shall 
we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  bespeak  the 
drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the  folly  of  love  ;  in  cither 
case  they  present  human  nature  to  us  under  anew  as 
pect,  and  furnish  one  of  those  riddles  which  nothing 
yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  can  satisfactorily 
solve." — Polytechnic  Review. 


POPE.— Facts  and  Conjectures    on   the 

Descent  and  Family  Connections  of  Pope, 
the  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER. 
Post  8vo.  2s 


POPE. — Additional  Facts  concerning-  the 

Maternal  Ancestry  of  Pope,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Hunter.  By  ROBERT  DAVIES, 
F.S.A.  Post  8vo.  2s 


POPULAR  TREATISES  ON   SCIENCE, 

written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  8vo» 
doth.  3s 

CONTENTS. — An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  now  first  published  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  translation.. 
Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  now  first 
printed,  with  a  translation  (extremely  valuable  to 
Philologists,  as  being  the  earliest  specimens,  of  Anglo- 
Norman  remaining,  and  explanatory  of  alt  the  sym 
bolical  signs  in  early  sculpture  and  painting)  :  the 
Bestiary  of  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  with  a  translation  4 
Fragments  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early  En>- 
glish  Metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints  (the  earliest  gi&ue 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language.) 

PORTRAITS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  PER- 

sons  in  English  History,  drawn  by  G.  P.. 
Harding,  F.S.A.,  from  original  Pictures,, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical  Notices, 
by  Thomas  Moule,  F.S.A.  In  a  hand 
some  roy.  4to  volume,  bound  in  doth  extra? 
levelled  edges,  and  gilt  leaves.  £1.  Is 

Contents  :  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charley 
the  Fifth.  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  Earl  of" 
Leicester,  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Sir  William: 
Russell,  Lord  Russell  of  Thornhaugh,  Sir  Anthony- 
Browne.  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montagu. 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  M.D. 
Henry  Carey,  Viscount  Falkland.  Flora  Macdonald,. 
the  preserver  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  William  Len- 
thall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1649.  Ed 
ward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  William  Camden,  Anti 
quary.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  M.D. 
Separate  prints  may  be  had  on  folio,  India  paper  proofs 
3s  Cd  each. 


POSTE'S  (REV.  BEALE,  M.  A.)  Britan 
nic  Researches  ;  or  new  Facts  and  Rectifi 
cations  of  Ancient  British  History.  8vo> 
(pp.  448).  with  engravings,  cloth.  15s 

"  The  author  of  this  volume  may  justly  claim  credit  forr 
considerable  learning,  great  industry,  and  above  all,, 
great  faith  in  the  interest  and  importance  of  his  sub-- 

ject On  various  points  be  has  given  us; 

additional  information,  and  afforded  us  new  views,  for 
which  we  are  bound  to  tliank  him.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  followed  by\i  very  complete  index,  so  as  to' 
render  reference  to  any  part  of  it  easy  ;  this  was  the 
mere  necessary,  on  account  of  the  multifariousness. 
of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of  persons  mentioned', 
and  the  many  works  quoted." — Atlictiacum. 

POSTE'S  (REV.  B.)  Brittannia  Antiqua 
or  Ancient  Britain  brought  within  th& 
Limits  of  Authentic  History.  8vo  (pp. 
386),  -map,  doth.  14s 

A  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 

POSTE'S  Vindication  of  the  "Celtic  In 
scriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins." 
Q\o,platcs  and  cuts,  cloth.  Is 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  JSoJio  Square,  London. 
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POSTE'S  (REV.    B.)  Celtic  Inscriptions 

on  Gaulish  and  British  Coins,  intended 
to  supply  materials  for  the  Early  His 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  Glossary 
of  Archaic  Celtic  Words,  and  an  Atlas  of 
Coins.  8vo,  many  engravings,  cloth.  10s  6d 

PROVENCAL.— A  Hand-book  to  the  Mo 
dern  Provengal  Language,  spoken  in  the 
South  of  France,  Piedmont,  &c.,  comprising 
a  Grammar,  Dialogues,  Legends,  Vocabu 
laries,  &c.,  useful  for  English  Tourists  and 
others.  By  Rev.  J.  D.  CRAIG.  Roy. 
12mo,  cloth.  3s  6d 

This  little  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature 
of  comparative  philology  in  this  country,  ns  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  grammar  of  the  sweet  lyrical  tongue 
of  Southern  France. 


OP 


PROVINCIAL    DIALECTS 
ENGLAND. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  etc.  By  J.  O 
HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2vols,  8vo,  1000 
pp.  in  double  columns.  SEVENTH  EDITION 
cloth.  15s 

GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words 
Used  in  England.  By  F.  GROSE,  F.S.A., 
with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Sup 
plement.  By  SAMUEL  PEGGE,  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  4s  6d 

SPECIMENS  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Uncle  Jan 
Treenodle,  with  some  Introductory  Re 
marks  and  a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian 
Friend  ;  also  a  Selection  of  Songs  and 
other  Pieces  connected  with  Cornwall. 
Post  8vo,  with  a  curious  portrait  of  Dolly 
Pentreath,  cloth.  4s 

CUMBERLAND  BALLADS.  By  Robert 
ANDERSON,  with  Autobiography,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  SIDNEY  GIL- 
PIN.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  2s 

THE  Folk  Speech  of  Cumberland,  and  some 
Districts  adjacent,  being  short  Stories  and 
Rhymes  in  the  Dialects  of  the  West  Bor 
der  Counties.  By  ALEX.  CRAIG  GIBSON, 

F.S.A.     Post  8VO,  SECOND  EDITION,  doth. 

3s  6d 
«  CUMBERLAND  TALK,"  being  Short  Tales 

and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialect  of  that  County, 

by   JOHN    RICHARDSON,  of   St.  John's. 

Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.    3s  6d 
NATHAN  HOGG'S  Letters  and  Poems  in  the 

Devonshire  Dialect.     The  Fifth  Edition, 

with   additions.      Post    8vo.       Coloured 

wrapper.     Is 

"These  letters,  which  have  achieved  considerable  popu 
larity,  evince  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  ver 
nacular  of  the  county  and  its  idioms  and  phrases, 
while  the  continuous  flow  of  wit  and  humour  through 
out  cannot  fail  to  operate  forcibly  upon  the  risible 
faculties  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  story  Nathan 
has  excelled  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have 
not  se«a  hi»  last  oSosl  in  this  branch  of  local  English 
litetatoun.  Wfc.  i>n  iiinrtAhiiu,  jf&tm  Vaggis  and  Jan 


ayerl, 


Plant  are  most  graphically  and  amusingly  portrayi 
and  the  various  incidents  whereby  the  influence  of  I 
"  Evil  Eye"  is  sought  to  be  counteracted,  arc  at  once 
ludicrous  and  irresistible." — Ply  mouth  Mail. 

NATHAN  HOGG'S  New  Series  of  Poems  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect,  including  the  Witch 
Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the  Kenton 
Ghost.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  his 
Highness  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
Post  8vo,  4th  edition  enlarged,  coloured 
wrapper.  Is 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  in 
the  County  of  Durham.  By  F.  T.  DINS- 
DALE.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  (orig.  pr&e  6s) 

POEMS  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect. : 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  of  Came 
Rectory,  Dorchester.  Third  Collection.' 

Fcp.  BVO,  SECOND  EDITION,  cloth.      4s  6d 

JOHN  NOAKES  and  MARY  STYLES,  a  Poem, ; 
exhibiting  some  of  the  most  striking  lin 
gual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex,  with  a . 
Glossary.  By  CHARLES  CLARK,  Esq.,  of 
Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex.  Post  8vo, 
cloth.  2s 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Cotswold  (Gloucester 
shire)  Dialect,  illustrated  by  example! 
from  ancient  Authors.  By  the  late  Rev. 
RICHARD  WEBSTER  HUNTLEY,  A.M.,  of 
Boxwell  Court,  Gloucestershire.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth.  2s 

DIALECT  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim 
Bobbin's  Tummas  and  Meary,  revised  and 
Corrected,  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  en 
larged  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
chiefly  used  by  the  Rural  Population  of 
the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  South 
Lancashire.  By  SAMUEL  BAMFORD. 
12mo,  sewed  edition,  cloth;  3s  6d 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of 
Furness  (North  Lancashire)  with  illustra 
tive  Quotations,  principally  from  the  Old 
Northern  Writers.  By  J.  P.  MORRIS. 
12mo,  cloth.  3s  6d 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Northamptonshire  Words 
and  Phrases,  with  Examples  of  their 
Colloquial  Use,  with  illustrations  from 
various  Authors,  to  which  are  added  the 
Customs  of  the  County.  By  Miss  A.  E. 
BAKER.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.  16s 
(original  price  £1.  4s) 

"  The  provincial  dialects  of  England  contain  and  pre 
serve  the  elements  and  rudiments  of  our  compound 
tongue.  In  Miss  Baker's  admirable  '  Northampton 
shire  Glossary,'  we  have  rather  a  repertory  of 
archaisms  than  vulgarisms.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  a  vocabulary  ;  it  preserves  not  only  dialectical 
peculiarities,  but  odd  and  disappearing  customs ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  page  in  it  which  does  not  throw  light 
on  some  obscurity  in  our  writers,  or  recall  old  habits 
and  practices.  "—ChristianRemembrancer,  Quarterly 
Review. 

RUSTIC  SKETCHES,  being  Rhymes  and 
"  Skits"  on  Angling  and  other  Subjects  in 
one  of  the  South-western  Dialects,  with  a 
copious  Glossary  and  general  Remarks  on 
Country  Talk.  By  G.  P.  R.  PULMAN. 
Post8vo.  THIRD  EDITION.  3s  6d 


Bootes  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  SoTio  Square,  London. 


'ORNESS  Folk,  their  Sayin's  an'  Dewin's,  or 
Sketches  of  Life  and  Characters  in 
Lonsdale,  North  of  the  Sands.  Be  ROGER 
PIKETAH.  12mo,  sewed.  Is 

)N  THE  Dialect  of  Somersetshire,  with  a 
Glossary,  Poems,  &c.,  exemplifying  the 
Dialect.  By  J.  JENNINGS.  Second  Edition, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  .K.  JENNINGS.  Fcp. 
8vo,  doth.  4s  Cd 

GLOSSARY  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the 
County  of  Sussex.  By  W.  DURRANI 
COOPER,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  cloth.  3s  6d. 

WESTMORELAND  and  Cumberland.— Dia 
logues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by 
various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  Dialects,  now  first  collected, 
to  which  is  added  a  Copious  Glossary  of 
Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties.  Post 
8vo,  (pp.  408),  cloth.  9s. 

'HE  WESTMORELAND  DIALECT,  in 
four  familiar  dialogues.  By  Mrs.  ANN 
WHEELER,  a  new  edition,  to  which  is  added 
a  Copious  Glossary  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  Words.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  3s  Cd 

Printed  separately  from  the  foregoing  work. 

L  GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  Words  in  use  in 
Wiltshire,  showing  their  Derivation*  in 
numerous  instances,  from  the  Language 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  JOHN  YONGE 
ARERMAN,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  12mo,  cloth.  3s 

'HE  DIALECT  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbour 
hood,  illustrated  by  Conversations  and 
Tales  of  Common  Life,  etc.,  to  which  are 
added  a  Copious  Glossary,  Notices  of  the 
various  Antiquities,  Manners,  and  Cus 
toms,  and  General  Folk-lore  of  the 
District.  (By  J.  CLOUGH  ROBINSON.) 
Thick  12mo,  pp.  458,  cloth.  6a 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  hitherto  published 
on  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  in  general,  and  of  Leeds 
in  particular.  The  author,  we  believe  one  of  our 
fellow  townsmen — for  his  introductory  remarks  are 
dated  'Leeds,  March,  18^1  '—has  used  not  only  great 
industry,  but  much  keen  observation,  and  has  pro 
duced  a  book  which  will  everywhere  be  received  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  archaeological  literature  of 
England.—  Leeds  Intelligencer. 

GLOSSARY  of  Yorkshire  Words  and 
Phrases,  collected  in  Whitby  and  its 
Neighbourhood,  with  examples  of  their 
colloquial  use  and  allusions  to  local  Cus 
toms  and  Traditions.  By  an  INHABITANT. 
(F.  K.  Robinson).  12mo,  cloth.  3s  6d 

u  GLOSSARY  of  the  Dialect  of  the  district 
of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
Incumbent  of  Danby.  Thick  small  4to, 
662  pages,  cloth.  £1.  4s 

L  GLOSSARY,  with  some  Pieces  of  Verse  of 
the  Old  Dialect  of  the  English  Colony  in 
the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  Co. 
Wexford,  Ireland.  Formerly  collected 
by  JACOB  POOLE,  of  Growton,  now  edited 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  REV. 
W.  BARNES,  Author  of  the  Dorset  Poems 
and  Glossary.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  4s  Gd 
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SMITH  (J.  R)  A  Bibliographical  List  of  all 
the  Works  which  have  been  published 

towards  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dia 
lects  of  England.     PostSvo.     Is        1839 

UARLES'   (FRANCIS)  Enchiri 

dion     containing     Institutions  — 
Divine,   Contemplative,   Practical, 
Moral,    Ethical,   Economical,  and 
Political.    Fcp.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth.    3s 

"  Had  this  little  book  been  written  at  Athens  or  Rome, 
its  author  would  have  been  classed  with  the  wise  of 
his  country."—  Hcadlcy, 

QUEEN  DAGMAR'S  CROSS,  facsimile  in 
gold  and  colours  of  the  Enamelled  Jewel 
in  the  Old  Northern  Museum,  Copen 
hagen,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Prof.  GEORGE  STEPHENS,  F.S.A.  8vo, 
sewed.  3s 


Q  U  I  N  T  U  S  SMYRN-ffiUS.  —  Select 
Translations  from  the  Greek  of  Quintus 
Smyrnoeus.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
12mo,  Ids.  2s  (original  price  5s  6d) 

LIQULffi   ANTIQUES.    Scraps 

from  Ancient  Manuscripts,  illus 
trating  chiefly  Early  English  Li 
terature  and  the  English  Language, 

Edited  by  Wright   and  Halliwell.     8vo. 

Vol  II.,  Nos.  in  12s 

Many  subscribers  want  the1  second  volume.  A  num 
ber  of  odd  parts  of  both  vols.  to  complete  copies. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (New 
Series)  consisting  of  Criticisms  upon, 
Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from,  curious, 
useful,  valuable,  and  scarce  Old  Books. 
8vo,  Vols  L,  and  II.,  all  printed,  cloth. 
10s  Gd  (original  price  £1.  Is)  1 853—54 

These  two  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  the  old 
series  of  the  Retrospective,  in  16  vols  ;  the  articles  are 
of  the  same  length  and  character. 

REYNOLDS  (SIR  JOSHUA)  Notes 
and  Observations  on  Pictures  chiefly  of 
the  Venetian  School,  being  Extracts  from 
his  Italian  Sketch  Books ;  also  the  Rev. 
W.  Mason's  Observations  on  Sir  Joshua's 
Method  of  Colouring,  with  some  uni>ul>- 
lished  Letters,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Malono, 
and  others  ;  With  an  Appendix,  contain 
ing  a  Transcript  of  Sir  Joshua's  Accoimt- 
Book,  showing  the  Paintings  he  execulcd, 
and  the  Prices  he  was  paid  for  them. 
Edited  by  William  Cotton,  Esq.  8vo, 
cloth.  5s 

"The  scraps  of  the  Critical  Journal,  kept  by  Reynolds 
of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  will  be  esteemed  by 
high-class  virtuosi." — Ltailer. 

RIMBAULT  (E.  F.,  LL.D.,  F.8.A.,  Ac.)— A 
Little  Book  of  Songs  and  Ballad.--.,  gather 
ed  from.  Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.  and 
Printed.  H  j  in  TIJ  ;  liBftJlf)  in  poat  fivo, 
pp.  243,  hf.  morocco.  4i 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Solw  Square,  London. 


RIMBAtTLT  (DR.  E.  P.)  Bibliotheca  Ma- 
drigaliana. — A  Bibliographical  Account 
of  the  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  pub 
lished  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,,  under  the  Ti 
tles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Canzo 
nets,  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  cloth.  5s 

It  records  a  class  of  books  left  undescribed  by  Ames, 
Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  and  furnishes  a  most  valuable 
Catalogue  of  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  age  to  which  it  re 
fers. 


ROBERT'S  (GEORGE,  of  Lyme-Rcgis)— 
Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.,  to  his  Capture 
and  Execution,  with  a  full  account  of  the 
"Bloody  Assize,"  under  Judge  Jeffries, 
and  Copious  Biographical  Notices.  2  vols, 
post  8vo,  plates  and  cuts,  cloth.  7s  6d 
(original  price  £1.  4s) 

Two  very  interesting  volumes,  particularly  so  to  those 
connected  with  the  West  of  England.  Quoted  for 
facts  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

ROBERTS'  (GEORGE)  The  Social 
History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England  In  Past  Centuries, 
illustrated  in  regard  to  their  Habits, 
Municipal  Bye-laws,  Civil  Progress,  &c. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d  (original  price 
16s) 

An  interesting  volume  on  old  English  manners  and  cus 
toms,  mode  of  travelling,  punishments,  witchcraft, 
gipsies,  pirates,  stage-players,  pilgrimages,  prices  of 
labour  and  provisions,  the  clothing  trade  of  the  West 
of  England,  &c.,  compiled  chiefly  from  original  ma 
terials,  as  the  archives  of  Lyme-Regis,  and  Wey- 
mouth,  family  papers,  church  registers,  &c.  Dedica 
ted  to  Lord  Macaulay. 


ROBIN  HOOD.— THE    GREAT    HERO 

of  the  Ancient  Minstrelsy  of  England, 
"  Robin  Hood,"  his  Period,  Real  Charac 
ter,  &c.,  investigated  and  ascertained.  By 
the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  Post  8vo. 
2s  6d 


RUNIC    MONUMENTS.— The  Old 

Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandana- 
via  and  England,  now  first  collected  and 
deciphered  by  GEORGE  STEPHENS,  F.S.A., 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  Folio,  many  hundred  engra 
vings,  some  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
colours,  pp.  1112,  in  tivo  parts  (the  com 
plete  wort}.  £5. 


ACRED  MUSIC.— BY  THE  REV. 

W.Sloane  Evans,  M.A.  Royal  8vo, 
third  edition,  sewed.  Is  6d  (original 
price  6s) 

Consisting  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Sanctusses,  Kyrie-Eleisons, 
&c.,  and  fifty-four  Single  and  Double  Chants  (Major, 
Changeable,  and  Minor). 

ST.  CUTHBERT.-RAINE'S  (Rev.  Jas.) 
Saint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the 
State  in  which  his  Remains  were  found 
upon  the  Opening  of  his  Tomb  in  Dur 


ham  Cathedral,  1827.  4to,  plates  and 
woodcuts,  Ids.  (a  very  interesting  vol). 
10s  6d.  (original  price  £1.  11s  6d) 

SALOP.— The  Roman  City  of  Uriconium 

at  Wroxeter,  Salop ;  illustrative  of  the 
History  and  Social  Life  of  our  Ro 
mano-British  Forefathers.  By  J.  Corbet 
Anderson.  A  handsome  volume,  post  8vo, 
with  numerous  cuts  drawn  on  wood  from  the 
actual  objects  by  the  author,  extra  cloth.  8s 


SALVERTE'S  (EUSEBIUS)  History 
of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nations,  and  Pla 
ces,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Pro 
gress  of  Civilization.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  L.  H.  Mordaque,  M.A.,  Oxon.  2vols, 
8vo,  cloth.  £1.  4s 

"  Notre  nom  propre  c'est  nous-memes." 
"  Nomina  si  nescisperiit  cognitio  rerum." 
"  Full  of  learning,  well  written,  and  well  translated."— 

Daily  News. 

"  These  two  volumes  are  filled  with  a  minute  and  philo 
sophical  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  names  of  all  sorts, 
among  all  nations,  and  show  profound  scholarship  and 
patient  skill  in  wide  and  elaborate  research.  Much  of 
the  work  is  necessarily  too  profound  for  general  rea-' 
ders—  particularly  the  appendices  to  the  second  vol 
ume  —  but  the  larger  part  of  the  enquiry  is  so  curious 
and  interesting  that  any  ordinary  reader  will  appreci 
nd  profit  by  the  researches."  —  Birmingham 


SANDYS'     (W.,  F.S.A.)  —  Christmastide, 

its  History,  Festivities,  and  Carols 
(ii)itli  their  music}.  In  a  handsome  vol. 
8vo,  illustrated  ivith  20  engravings  after 
the  desings  ofF.  Stephanoff,  extra  cloth,  gilt 
edges.  5s  (original  price  14s) 

"  Its  title  vouches  that  Christmastime  is  germane  to  the 
time.  Mr.  Sandys  has  brought  together,  in  an  octavo 
of  some  300  pages,  a  great  deal  of  often  interesting 
information  beyond  the  stale  gossip  about  '  Christmas 
intheolden  time,"andthe  threadbare  make-believes  of 
jollity  and  geniality  which  furnish  forth  most  books  on 
the  subject.  His  carols,  too,  which  include  some  in  old 
French  and  Provencal,  are  selected  from  numerous 
sources,  ar.d  comprise  many  of  the  less  known  and 
more  worth  knowing.  His  materials  are  presented 
•with  good  feeling  and  mastery  of  his  theme.  On  thft 
whole  the  volume  deserves,  and  should  anticipate  a 
welcome."—  Spectator. 


SANDYS'   (W.)  and  S.    A.  FORSTER— 

History  of  the  Violin  and  other  Instru 
ments  played  on  with  a  Bow,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,  also  an 
Account  of  the  Principal  Makers,  En 
glish  and  Foreign.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  408, 
with  many  engravings,  cloth.  14s 


SANDYS'    (GEORGE)    Poetical  Works, 

now  first  collected,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  RICHARDHOOPER, 
M.A.,  Editor  of  Chapman's  Homer,  with 
the  Music  to  the  Psalms,  by  HENRY 
LAWES,  revised  by  Dr.  E.  F.  RIMBAULT. 
2  vols,  fcap.  8vo,  portrait,  cloth.  10s 

LARGE  PAPER,  2  vols.  post  8vo,  cloth 

15s 


Books  o)i  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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8  A  TJ  L  L   (W.   D.)   On  the    Connection  | 

between  Astronomical  and  Geological 
Pheonomena,  addressed  to  the  Geologists 
of  Europe  and  America.  Svo,  diagrams, 
sewed.  2s 


SCOTT  (HENRY,  Minister  of  Anstruther 
Wester).  Fasti-Ecclesice  Scoticance  ;  the 
Succession  of  Ministers  to  the  Parish 
Churches  of  Scotland,  from,  the  Reforma 
tion,  A.D.  1560,  to  the  Present  Time.  4to, 
Parts  I  to  VI  (each  containing  about  400 
£1.  10s  each. 


design  of  the  present  work  is  to  present  a  com 
prehensive  account  of  the  SUCCESSION  OF  MINISTERS 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  ad 
ditional  interest  by  furnishing  incidental  notices  of 
their  lives,  writings,  and  families,  which  may  prove 
useful  to  the  Biographer,  the  Genealogist,  and  the 
Historian.  A  similar  work  to  "  Wood's  Athenae 
Oxoniensis." 


SCRASE  FAMILY.— Genealogical  Me 
moir  of  the  Family  of  Scrase,  of 
Sussex.  By  M.  A.  LOWER.  8vo.  Is  6d 

SELDEN'S  (JOHN)     Table  Talk,  with 

a    Biographical    Preface  and  Notes  by 
S.  W.  SINGER.    Third  edition,  fcp.  8vo, 
portrait,  cloth.     5s 
LARGE  PAPER.    Post  8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d 

Nothing  can  be  mote  interesting  than  this  little  book, 
containing  a  lively  picture  of  the  opinions  and  con 
versations  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
most  distinguished  patriots  England  has  produced. 
There  are  few  volumes  of  its  size  so  pregnant  with 
sense,  combined  with  the  most  profound  learning  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  impor 
tant  fact  or  discussion,  something  practically  useful 
and  applicable  to  the  business  of  life.  Coleridge 
says,  '  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this 
book  than  I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  pages 
in  any  uninspired  writer.'  .  .  .  .  .  Its  merits 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in 
politics  opposed  to  much  it  inculcates,  for  in  reply  to 
an  observation  of  Boswell,  in  praise  of  the  French 
Ana,  he  said,  '  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  we  have 
one  book  of  the  kind  better  than  any  of  them — Sel- 
den's  Table  Talk.'"— Mr.  Singer  s  Preface. 


SHAKESPERIANA. 

A  LIFE  of  Shakespeare,  including  many 
particulars  respecting  the  Poet  and  his 
Family,  never  before  published.  By  J. 
O.  HALLIWKLL,  F.R.S.,  .etc.  8vo,  illus 
trated  with  75  engravings  on  wood,  most 
of  which  are  of  new  objects,  from  draw 
ings  by  Fairholt,  cloth.  15s.  1848 

This  work  contains  upwards  of  forty  documents  respect 
ing  Shakespeare  and  his  family,  never  beforepnblishcd, 
besides  numerous  others,  indirectly  illustrating 
the  Poet's  biography.  All  the  anecdotes  and  traditions 
concerning  Shakespeare  are  here,  for  the  first  time, 
collected,  and  much  new  light  is  thrown  on  his 
personal  history,  by  papers  exhibiting  him  as  selling 
Malt,  Stone,  &c.  Of  the  seventy-six  engravings 
•which  illustrate  the  volume,  more  than  fifty  have 
never  before  been  engraved. 

It  is  the  only  life  of  Shakespeare  to  be  bought  separately 
from  his  works. 

NEW  Illustrations  of  the  Life,  Studies,   and 

Writings   of  Shakespeare.     By  the   Rev. 

JOSEPH  HUNTER.       2  vols,    8vo,    doth. 

7s  6d  (original  price,  £1.  Is).  1845 

Supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Poet. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Versification,  and  its  Ap 
parent  Irregularities  Explained  by  Exam 
ples  from  Early  and  Late  English  Writer?. 
By  W.  SIDNEY  WALKER.  Edited  by  WM. 
NANSOM  LETTSOM.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  6s  1854 

"  The  reader  of  Shakespeare  would  do  well  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  this  excellent  little  book  pre 
vious  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  poet." — Mr. 
Singer,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Nezu  Edition  of  Shake- 

A  CRITICAL  Examination  of  the  Text 
of  Shakespeare  ;  together  with  Notes  oil 
his  Plays  and  Poems,  by  the  late  W. 
SIDNEY  WALKER.  Edited  by  W.  NANSOM 
LETTSOM.  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth. 
18s.  1860 

**  Very  often  we  find  ourselves  differing  from.  Mr. 
Walker  on  readings  and  interpretations,  but  we  sel 
dom  differ  from  him  without  respect  for  his  scholar 
ship  and  care.  His  are  not  the  wild  guesses  at  truth 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  have  stomach  to  endure  ; 
but  the  suggestions  of  a  trained  intelligence  and  a 
chastened  taste.  Future  editors  and  commentators 
will  be  bound  to  consult  these  volumes,  and  consider 
their  suggestions." — Athenceum. 

"  A  valuable  addition  to  our  Philological  Literature, 
the  most  valuable  part  being  the  remarks  on  contem 
porary  literature,  the  mass  of  learning  by  which  the 
exact  meaning  and  condition  of  a  word  is  sought  to  be 
established."— Literary  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Walker's  Works  undoubtedly  form  altogether 
the  most  valuable  body  of  verbal  criticism  that  has 
yet  appeared  from  an  individual."— Mr.  Dyce's  Pre 
face  to  Vol.  I.  of  his  Shakespeare,  1864. 

NARES  (Archd.)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of 
Words,  Phrases,  Customs,  Proverbs,  etc., 
illustrating  the  Works  of  English  Au 
thors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and  his 
Contemporaries.  A  new  edition,  with 
Considerable  Additions  both  of  Words 
and  Examples.  By  James  O.  Halliwell, 
F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
2  thick  vols,  cloth.  £1.  Is.  1867 

Other  "Shakesferiana"  will  be  found  at  p.  27. 

WORKS  BY  SAMUEL  SHARPS. 

Author  ofths  "History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  etc. 
THE  EGYPTIAN   ANTIQUITIES  in  the 

British  Museum  described.       Post  8vo, 

with  many  woodcuts,  cloth.    5s 

"Mr.  Sharpe  here  presents  the  student'of  Egyptian, 
antiquity  and  art  with  a  very  useful  book.  -  ... 
To  the  accomplished  student  this  book  will  be  useful 
as  a  reminder  of  many  things  already  known  to  him  ; 
to  the  tyro  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  aide-memoire  \ 
to  the  mere  visitor  to  the  Galleries  in  the  British 
Museum,  this  will  be  a  handy  guide  book,  in  which 
an  immediate  answer  may  be  sought  and  found  for 
the  oft-repeated  questions  before  these  wondrous  re 
mains— of  what  are  their  natures?  what  their  mean 
ings  •>  what  their  purposes  T'—A  thenaeum. 

EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY  and  Egyptian 
Christianity,  with  their  Influence  on  the 
Opinions  of  Modern  Christendom.  Post 
8vo,  with  100  engravings,  cloth.  3s 

EGYPTIAN  Hieroglyphics,  being  an  attempt 
to  explain  their  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Meaning,  with  a  Vocabulary.  8vo,  cloth. 
10s  6d 

HISTORY  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  and  its 
Literature.  Post  Svo,  cloth.  SECOND  AND 

ENLARGED  EDITION.      5s 

The  first  edition  has  been  translated  into  German,  but 
it  is  not  a  proper  reflex  of  the  work :  the  translator 
has  made  omissions  and  alterations  to  suit  his  view*. 
Germans  will  please  note  this. 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


TESTAMENT  (Old).— The  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures,  translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being 
a  revision  of  the  authorised  English  Old 
Testament.  3  vols,  fcap..  8vo,  doth,  red 
edges.  7s  6d  (A  Second  and  Revised  Edi 
tion  now  ready). 

TESTAMENT  (The  New)  Translated  from 
'Griesbach's  Text.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
12TH  THOUSAND,  12mo,  pp.  412,  cloth, 
Is6d 

CRITICAL  NOTES  on  the  Authorised  Eng 
lish  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  being 
a  Companion  to  the  Author's  "  New  Tes 
tament  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text." 
Fcap.  8vo,  second  edition,  cloth.  2s  6d 

ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d 

TEXTS  FROM  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  ex 
plained  by  the  help  of  Ancient  Monu 
ments.  By  SAMUEL  SHARPE.  With  166 
drawings  on  wood,  chiefly  by  JOSEPH 
BONOMI,  Curator  of'Soane's  Museum.  Post 

8VO,    SECOND    EDITION    ENLARGED,    cloth. 


THE  DECREE  OF  CANOPUS  in  Hierogly 
phics,  and  Greek,  with  Translations  and 
an  Explanation  of  the  Hieroglyphical 
Characters.  8vo,  16  plates,  cloth.  7s  6d 

This  inscription  or  tablet  was  discovered  in  Egypt  in 
1865,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Khedive's  museum  at 
Cairo. 

THE  ROSETTA  STONE  (in  the  British 
Museum)  in  Hieroglyphics  and  Greek, 
with  Translations  and  an  Explanation  of 
the  Hieroglyphical  Characters.  8vo,  8 
plates,  cloth.  4s 

SHEPHERD'S  (Charles)  Historical  Ac 
count  of  the  Island  of  Saint  Vincent,  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  large  Appendix 
on  Population,  Meteorology,  Produce  of 
Estates,  Revenue,  Carib  Grants,  etc.  8vo, 
plates,  cloth,  3s '  (original  price  12s) 

SIMS'  (RICHARD,  of  the  Dept.  ofMSS.  in  the 
British  Museum)  A  Manual  for  the  Genea 
logist,  Topographer,  Antiquary,  and  Legal 
Professor,  consisting  of  Descriptions  of 
Public  Records,  Parochial  and  other  Re 
gisters,  Wills,  County  and  Family  His 
tories,  Heraldic  Collections  in  Public 
Libraries,  &c.  8vo,  SECOND  EDITION,  pp. 
540,  cloth.  15s 

This  work  will  be  found  indispensable  by  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Family  History  and  Heraldry,  and  by 
the  compiler  of  County  and  Local  History,  the  Anti 
quary  and  the  Lawyer. 

BINDING'S  (PROFESSpR,  of  Copenhagen,) 
History  of  Scandinavia,  from  the  early 
times  of  the  Northmen,  the  Seakings,  and 
Vikings,  to  the  present  day.  First  Eng 
lish  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  aug 
mented.  8vo,  pp.  490,  large  map,  and 
portrait  of  Q.  Margo,ntf  cloth,  6s 


SLOANE.— EVANS  (W.  S.)  Grammar  of 

British  Heraldry,  consisting  of  Blazon 
and  Marshalling,  with  an  Introduction  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  ef  Symbols  and 
Ensigns.  8vo,  SECOND  EDITION,  many 
plates,  cloth.  5s  (original  price  13s) 

SOMERSET.— The  Mediaeval  Nunneries 

of  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  Diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  together  with  the  An 
nals  of  their  Impropriated  Benefices  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Queen. 
Mary.  By  Rev.  THOMAS  HUGO,  M.A.,  &c. 
A  handsome  vol,  imp.  8vo3  with  plate^ 
half  morocco,  neat.  £1.  63 

SOMERSET.  —History  of  Taunton  Priory 
By  the  Rev.  THOS.  HUGO.  Royal  8vo, 
ptales,  cloth.  9s 

SOUTHWELL'S  (ROBERT,  Canon  of 
Loretto)  Poetical  Works,  now  first  com 
pletely  edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth.  4s 

"His  piety  is  simple  and  sincere— a  spirit  of  unaffected 
gentleness  and  kindliness  pervades  his  poems — and  he 
is  equally  distinguished  by  weight  of  thought  anij 
sweetness  of  expression." — Saturday  Review. 

SPENCE  (JOSEPH)  Anecdotes  and  Cha 
racters  of  Books  and  Men.  Collected 
from  the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  and 
other  eminent  Persons  of  his  Time. 
With  Notes,  Life,  etc.,  by'S.  W.  SINGEB. 
The  second  edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  portrait, 
cloth.  6s 

;"-         LARGE  PAPER,  post  8vo,  cloth.     7s  6d 

"The  "Anecdotes'  of  kind  hearted  Mr.  Spence,  the 
friend  of  Pope,  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  ana  in  the 
English  language." — Critic. 


SPROTT'S  (THOMAS,  a  Monk  of  Canterbury, 
circa  1280)  Chronicle  of  Profane  and  Sa 
cred  History.  Translated  from  the  ori 
ginal  MS.,  on  12  parchment  skins,  in  the 
possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Li 
verpool.  By  Dr.  W.  Bell.  4to,  half  bound, 
morocco,  accompanied  with  an  exact  facsi 
mile  of  the  entire  Codex,  37  feet  long,  in  a 
round  case,  PRIVATELY  PRINTED,  very  cu-:^ 
rious.  £2.  2s 


STAFFORDSHIRE.— TWAMLEY's    (C.) 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
Dudley  Castle  in  Staffordshire.  Post  8vo, 
folding  pedigrees,  cloth.  4s 

STIRRY'S  (Thos.)   A  Rot  amongst  the 

Bishops,  or  a  Terrible  Tempest  in  the  Sea 
of  Canterbury,   set  forth  in  lively  em-J 
blems,   to  please  the  Judicious  Reader, 
(A  Satire  on  Abp.  Laud),  four  very  curiovM 
woodcut  emblems,  cloth.     3s 

A  facsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  which  Sold 
at  Uiudley's  sale  for  £13. 


JBooks  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Solio  Square,  London. 
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STUART  FAMILY.— TOWNEND'S  (W.) 
The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  An  un- 
chronicled  Page  in  England's  History. 
8vo,  portraits  and  folding  pedigrees,  SECOND 

EDITION,    WITH  ADDITIONS,    half  morOCCO. 

5s  (original  price  10s  6d) 

This  volume  contains  a  most  minute,  precise,  and  valua 
ble  history  of  the  Stuart  Family.  Neithe»  of  our 
Historians  from  Hume  to  Macaulay  give  even  the 
more  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  many 
branches  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 


SUFFOLK— Notes    or    Jottings    about 

Aldborough,  in  Suffolk,  relating  to  Mat 
ters  Historical,  Antiquarian,  Ornithologi 
cal,  and  Entomological.  By  NICHOLAS 
FENWICK  HELE,  Surgeon  there.  Post  8vo, 
plates,  cloth.  7s  6d 

SUSSEX.— A  Compendious    History   of 

County  of  Sussex;  Topographical,  Ar 
chaeological,  and  Anecdotal.  By  M.  A. 
LOWER,  author  of  *  Patronymica  Bri- 
tannica,"  "  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,"  &c. 
2  vols,  8vo,  cloth.  12s  6d  (original  price 
£1.  5s) 

SUSSEX.  —  The  Churches  of  Sussex. 
Etched  by  R.  H.  NIBBS,  with  Historical 
and  Archaeological  descriptions  by  M.  A. 
LOWER.  4to,  86  plates,  half  bd.,  top  edge 
gilt.  £1.  11s  6d 

SUSSEX.— LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Memorials 
of  the  Town  of  Seaford,  Sussex.  8vo, 
plates.  3s  6d 


SUSSEX.— LOWER'S  (M.  A)  Eodiam  (in 

Sussex),  and  its  Lords.  8vo,  engravings.  Is 


SUSSEX.— MANTELL  (Dr.  GIDEON)  A 
Day's  Ramble  in  and  About  the  Ancient 
Town  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  12mo,  engra 
vings,  cloth,  2s 


SUSSEX.— History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Town  and  Port  of  Rye.  By  W.  HOL 
LOW  AY.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  624,  cloth  (only 
150  printed).  £1.  Is 

SUSSEX.— TIERNEY'S  (REV.  CANON) 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and 
Town  of  Arundel,  including  the  Biogra 
phy  of  its  Earls.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  fine 
plates,  cloth.  14s  (original  price.  £2.  10s) 

SUSSEX.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Original  Charters,  Grants,  Donations,  &c., 
constituting  the  Muniments  of  Battle 
Abbey;  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montagus, 
Sidneys,  and  Websters,  embodying  many 
h'.'.'lily  interesting  and  valuable  Records 
of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with 
Preliminary  Memoranda  of  the  Abbey  of 
Battel,  and  Historical  Particulars  of  the 
Abbots.  8vo,  234#a$ies,  cloth.  Is  6d 


SWISS     ECCLESIOLOGY.-Histoire   de 

1'Architecture  Sacree  du  quatrieme  au 
dixieme  siecle  dans  les  anciens  eveches  de 
Geneve,  Lausanne  et  Sion.  Par  J.  D. 
Blavignac,  Architecte.  One  vol,  8vo,  pp. 
450,  and  37  plates ;  and  a  4to  atlas  of  82 
plates  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Frescoes, 
Reliquaries,  <&c.,  &c.  £2.  10s 

A  very  remarkable  book,  and  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
Architect,  the  Archaeologist,  and  the  Artist. 


TESTAMENT  (OLD).— The  He 
brew  Scriptures,    translated    by 
SAMUEL  SHARPS,  being  a  revision 
of  the  authorised  English  Old  Testa 
ment.    3  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  doth,  red  edges. 
7s  6d 

"  In  the  following  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  aim  of  the  Translator  has 
been  to  shew  in  the  Text,  by  greater  exactness,  those 
peculiarities  which  others  have  been  content  to  point 
out  in  Notes  and  Commentaries.  He  has  translated 
from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
printed  in  Amstetdam  in  1705  ;  except  when,  in  a  few 
cases,  he  has  followed  some  of  the  various  readings  so 
industriously  collected  by  Dr.  Kennicott."— Preface. 

TESTAMENT  (THE  NEW)  Translated 
from  Griesbach's  Text.  By  SAMUEL 
SHARPE,  Author  of  the  History  of  Egypt, 
&c.  5th  edition.  12mo,  pp.  412,  doth. 
Is6d 

The  aim  of  the  translator  has  been  to  give  the  meaning 
and  idiom  of  the  Greek  as  far  as  possible  in  Eng 
lish  words.  The  book  is  printed  in  paragraphs  (the 
verses  of  the  authorised  version  are  numbered  in  the 
margins)  the  speeches  by  inverted  commas,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  "Old  Testament"  in  italics,  those 
passages  which  seem  to  be  poetry  in  a  smaller  type. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  any  motive  to  enforce  doctri- 
nal  points,  Six  large  impressions  of  the  volume 
sufficiently  test  its  value. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  our  readers  and  contributors. — British  Con 
troversialist. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  this  is  the  most 
correct  English  Version  in  existence,  either  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament.— r/m 
Ecclesiastic,  and  repeated  by  the  English  Church 
man. 

THOMPSON'S  (EBENEZER)  A  Vindi 
cation  of  the  Hymn  "Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus,"  from  the  Corruptions  of  a  Thou 
sand  Years,  with  Ancient  Versions  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  High  German,  Norman- 
French,  &c.,  and  an  English  Paraphrase 
of  the  XVth  Century,  now  first  printed. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Anti 
quary  and  the  Philologist. 

THOMPSON  (EBENEZER)  On  the  Ar 
chaic  Mode  of  expressing  Numbers  in 
English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  etc.  8vo, 
(and  ingenious  and  learned  pamphlet,  inte 
resting  to  the  Philologist).  Is 

TITIAN.— Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Titian  the  Painter.  By  SIR  ABRAHAM 
HUME.  Royal  8vo,  portrait,  cloth.  Gs 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  So/to  Square,  London. 


TONSTALL  (CTTTHBERT,  Bishop  of  Dur 
ham)  Sermon  preached  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1539,  before  Henry  VIIL  ;  reprinted  ver 
batim  from  the  rare  edition  ly  Berthelet,  in 
1539.  12mo. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  Sermon,  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Reformation  ;  Strypeinhis  "Memorials," 
has  made  large  extracts  from  it. 


TORRENT  pF  PORTUGAL  ;  An  Eng 
lish  Metrical  Komance.  Now  first  pub 
lished,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth 
Century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham  Li 
brary  at  Manchester.  Edited  by  J.  O. 
HALLIWELL,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  5s 

"  This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our 
list  of  early  English  metrical  romances,  and  an  indis 
pensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Ritson, 
Weber,  and  Ellis."— Literary  Gazette. 

TOPOGRAPHER  (THE)  AND  GENEA- 

legist.  Edited  by  J.  G.  NICHOLS,  3  vols, 
8vo,  doth.  £1.  5s  (pub  .£3.  3s) 

"This  extremely  valuable  work  forms  a  sequel  to  the 
"  Collectanea  Topographica  Genealogica,"  and  the 
intrinsic  value  and  originality  of  the  materials  com 
prised  therein,  will  entitle  it  not  only  to  preservation, 
but  to  frequent  reference. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    LOGGER- 

ville  Literary  Society.  8vo,  pp.  174,  with 
many  humorous  cuts,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
7s  6d 

A  volume  brim  full  of  humour.  It  was  printed  for  private 
circulation. 


TWO   LEAVES   OF  KING  WALDERE 

and  King  Gudhere,  a  hitherto  unknown 
Old  English  Epic  of  the  8th  Century  be 
longing  to  the  Saga  Cycle  of  King  Theo- 
doric  and  his  Men.  Now  first  published 
with  a  Modern  English  Reading,  Notes, 
and  Glossary  by  GEORGE  STEPHENS,  Eng 
lish  Professor  in  the  University  of  Copen 
hagen.  Royal  8vo,  with  four  Photographic 
Facsimiles  of  the  MS,  of  the  9th  Century, 
recently  discovered  at  Copenhagen.  15s — 
Without  the  Facsimiles.  7s  6d 


NITARIAN.  —  Outlines  of  Ser 
mons,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Pub 
lished  Works  of  Unitarian  Writers. 
8vo,  cloth.  3s  6d 


ADE-MECUM  FOR  MALT- 
WORMS;  or  a  Guide  to  Good 
Fellows,  being  a  Description  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  most 
Eminent  Publick  Houses,  in  and  about  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  with 
a  hint  on  the  Props  (or  Principal  Gusto 
mers)  of  each  House.  (In  verse)  8vo,  pp. 
104,  cloth.  4s  6d 

Reprinted  verbatim,  with  facsimiles  of  about  190  highly 
curious  woodcuts  of  the  London  Tavern  Signs  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  Of  the  signs  here  men 
tioned,  nearly  100  may  still  be  found  in  the  Metro 
polis.  The  only  perfect  copy  known  of  this  rare  workj 
which  is  highly  curious  as  an  illustration  of  a  certain 


order  of  London  Life  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
occurred  in  Mr.  Tyrrell's  Collection  where  it  pro 
duced  ,£42.  Mr.  G.  Daniell's  copy,  incomplete,  sold 
for  £16. 

VASEY  (GEORGE)  A  Monograph  of  the 

Genus  Bos.— The    Natural    History    of 
Bulls,  Bisons,  and  Buffaloes,  exhibiting 
all  the  known  Species  (with  an  Introduc 
tion  containing  an  account  of  Experiments 
on  Rumination  from   the  French  of  M.  I 
FLOURENS).    8vo,  with  72  engravings  on  j 
wood  ly  the  Author,  cloth.      6s  (original 
price  10s  6d) 

ITritten  in  a  scientific  and  popular  manner,  and  printed 
and  illustrated  uniformly  with  the  works  of  Bell,  Yar-  : 
rell,  Forbes,  Johnston,  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  late  Mr.  ] 
Yarrell,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  I 
work.  Mr.  Vasey  engraved  many  of  the  beautiful  j 
woodcuts  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  works. 

VASEY'S  (GEO.)  Illustrations  of  Eating, 
displaying  the   Omnivorous  Character  of 
Man,  and  exhibiting  the  Natives  of  various  j 
Countries   at   Feeding-time.     Fcap.  8vo, 
with  woodcuts  "by  the  Author.     2s 

VICARS'    (JOHN)   England's  Worthies, 

under  whom  all  the  Civil  and  Bloody  j 
Warres,  since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,1 
are  related.  Royal  12mo,  reprinted  in  the 
old  style  (similar  to  Lady  Willoughby's  j 
Diary),  with  copies  of  the  18  rare  portraits  \ 
after  Hollar,  etc.,  half  morocco.  5s 

ALES.  —  HALLIWELL  (J.  O.) 

Notes  of  Family  Excursions  in 
North  Wales,  taken  chiefly  from 
Rhyl,  Abergele,  Llandudno,  and 
Bangor.  Fcp.  4to,  with  engravings,  ele 
gantly  printed  by  Whittingham,  cloth.  5s 

WALES.  —  Collections,    Historical,   and 

Archaeological  relating  to  Montgomery-"; 
shire.  Issued  by  the  Powys-land  Club. 
Thick  8vo,  plates,  vol  1.  £l.  5s— Vols  2, 
3,  4,  5.  £1.  10s  each 

WEBSTER'S  (JOHN)  Dramatic  Works. 

Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  WM.  HAZLITT. 
4  vols,  fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  £1. 

LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.  '• 

£1.  10s    • 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition,  containing  two  moreJ 
plays  than  in  Dyce's  edition. 

WESLEY. — Narrative  of  a  Remarkable 

Transaction  in  the  Early  Life  of  John 
Wesley.  Now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  irJ 
the  British  Museum.  SECOND  EDITION  ; 
to  which  is  added  a  Review  of  the  Work 
by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A. 
8vo,  sewed..  2s 

A  very  curious  love  affair  between  J.  W.  and  his  house 
keeper  ;  it  gives  a  curious  insight  into  the  early 
economy  of  the  Methodists.  It  is  entirely  unknowu 
to  all  Wesley's  biographers. 


Boolcs  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  SoJio  Square,  London. 
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"WEST  (MRS.)— A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  John 

West,  of  Chcttle,  Dursct.  By  the  Rev. 
JOHN  WEST,  A.  M.  A  new  edition,  with 
Brief  Memoir  of  the  Writer.  12mo,  cloth 
2s  Gd 

The  fourth  edition  of  an  interesting  volume  of  Religious 
Biography.  The  Rev.  John  West  was  the  first  mis 
sionary  to  the  Indians  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  the 
first  wooden  church  at  Red  River  was  partly  built  by 
his  own  hands. 


WILLIAMS  (JOHN,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan] 
Essays,  Philological,  Ethnological,  and 
Archaeological,  connected  with  the  Pre- 
historical  Records  of  the  Civilised  Nations 
of  Ancient  Europe,  especially  of  that  Race 
which  first  occupied  Great  Britain.  Thick 
8vo,  with  7  plates,  doth.  IGs 

WILLMOTT  (ROBERT  ARIS,  some  time 
Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks)  A  Jour 
nal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country. 
FOURTH  EDITION  ;  to  which  is  added  an 
Introductory  Memoir  by  his  Sister.  Fcp. 
8vo,  elegantly  printed  by  Wkittingham,  ex 
tra  cloth.  5s 

This  'Journal  of  Summer  Time'  is  a  genial  gossip  of  lit 
erary  matters  under  the  various  days  of  the  month 
from  May  to  August.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and  full 
of  interest :  and  is  a  sort  of  literary  natural  history, 
like  that  of  Selbourne,  by  good  Gilbert  White. 


WILTSHIRE.-MATON'S   (DR.   W.  G.) 

Natural  History  o*  Wiltshire,  as  compre 
hended  within  Ten  Miles  round  Salisbury. 
8vo.  Privately  Printed.  2s 


WILTSHIRE.— WAYLEN     (JAMES,  of 

Devizes)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Town  of  Marlborough,  and  more  generally 
of  the  entire  Hundred  of  Selkley  in  Wilt 
shire.  Thick  8vo,  woodcuts,  cloth.  14s 

This  volome  describes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  included 
by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and  other  topographers. 


WITIIER's      (GEORGE)     Hymns      and 

Songs  of  the  Church.  Edited  with  Intro 
duction,  by  EDWARD  FARR.  Also  the 
Musical  Notes,  composed  by  Orlando 
Gibbons.  Fcp.  8vo.  With  portrait  after 
Hole,  cloth.  5s  185C 

"  Mr.  Farr  has  added  a  very  interesting  biographical 
introduction,  and  we  hope  to  find  that  the  public  will 
put  their  seal  of  approbation  to  the  present  edition  of 
an  author  who  may  fairly  take  his  place  on  the  same 
shelf  with  George  Herbert." — Gents.  Mag.  Oct.  1856. 


WITHER's    (GEORGE)     Hallelujah,    or 

Britain's  Second  Remembrancer, in  Praise- 
ful  and  Penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual 
Songs,  and  Moral  Odes.  With  Introduc 
tion  by  EDWARD  FARR.,  Fcp.  8vo,  por 
trait,  cloth.  6s 

Hitherto  this  interesting  volume  has  only  been  known 
to  the  public  by  extracts  in  various  publications.  So 
few  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  exist,  that  the 
copy  from  which  this  reprint  has  been  taken  cost  21 
guineas. 


WORCESTERSHIRE.  —  The     Heraldry 

of  \V(»!'Tsli-rslim',  being  a  Roll  of  the 
Arms  (and  in  many  cases  the  Genealogies) 
borne  by  the  Noble,  Knightly,  and  Gentle 
Families,  who  have  had  Property,  or  Re 
sidence,  in  that  County,  at  various  Periods 
down  to  the  Present  Time.  Collected 
from  the  Heralds'  Visitations,  Ancient 
Manuscripts,  Church  Monuments,  Perso 
nal  Seals,  and  other  Authentic  Sources. 
By  H.  SYDNEY  GRAZEBROOK,  Esq.,  of  the 


Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author 
of  the  "  Heraldry  of  Smith,"  &c.  2  vols, 
fcp.  4to,  800  pp.  £2.  2s 

WRIGHT'S  (THOMAS,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Mem- 

ler  of  the  Institute  of  France)  Essay  on 
Archaeological  Subjects,  and  on  various 
Questions  connected  with  the  History  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  printed  by  Whit- 
tinyham,  illustrated  with  120  engravings, 
cloth.  IGs 

"Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  one 
who  has  evidently  a  title  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
opinions  published  in  these  Essays  are,  he  tells  us, 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  and 
are  contrary  to  what  have  long  been  those  of  our  own 
antiquarians  and  historians." — Spectator. 

"  Two  volumes  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  Archaeology  of  the  Mid 
dle  Ages  ;  no  mere  compilations,  but  replete  with  fine 
reasoning,  new  theories,  and  useful  information,  put 
in  an  intelligible  manner  on  subjects  that  have  been 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood." — London  Rev. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS)  Essays  on  the 
Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and 
History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
2  vols.  post  8vo,  elegantly  printed,  cloth. 
IGs 

CONTENTS  :  Essay  i.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  2.  Anglo 
Norman  Poetry.  3.  Chansons  deGeste,  or  Historical 
Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.  Proverbs  and 
Popular  Sayings.  4.  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  the 
Twelfth  Century.  6.  _Abelard  and  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy.  7.  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology.  8 
National  Fairy  Mythology  of  England.  9.  Popular 
Superstitions  of  Modern  Greece,  and  their  connection 
with  the  English.  10.  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolic 
some  Elves.  11.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.  12. 
History  and  Transmission  of  Popular  Stories.  13. 
Poetry  of  History.  14.  Adventures  of  Hereward  the 
Saxon.  15.  Story  of  Eustace  the  Monk.  16.  His 
tory  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine.  17.  Popular  Cycle,  oc 
Robin  Hood  Ballads.  18.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Anglo-Normans.  19.  Old  English  Poetical  Songs. 
20.  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Poet. 


WRIGHT     (THOMAS)  Biographia  Brit- 

tanica  Literaria,  or  Biography  of  Lit 
erary  Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land.  ANGLO-SAXON  and  ANGLO-NOR 
MAN  PERIODS.  2  thick  vols,  8vo,  cloth. 
12s  (original  price  £1  4s) 
-  The  ANGLO-NORMAN  PERIOD.  Thick 
8vo,  cloth.  6s  (original  price  12s) 

Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
f  Literature. 


the  Royal  Society  of 

There  is  no  work  in   the  English  Language  which  gives 
the  reader  such  a  comprehensive  and  c 
tory  of  the  Literature  of  these  periods. 


ch  gves 
ected  His 


Books  on  8aU  at  Smith?  s,  36,  tfoho  Square,,  London. 


WRIGHT'S  (THOMAS)   Saint    Patrick's 

rick's  Purgatory,  an  Essay  on  the  Legends 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Post  8vo,  cloth. 
6s 

"A  complete  history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions 
relating  to  the  subject,  from  the  earliest  times,  rescued 
from  old  MSS.  as  well  as  from  old  printed  books.  It 
embraces  a  singular  chapter  of  literary  history  omitted 
by  Warton,  and  all  former  writers  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  :  and  we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms 
the  best  introduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet  been  pub 
lished."—  Literary  Gazette. 

"This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing  book 
On  the  singular  subject  of  Purgatory,  jn  which  the  idle 
and  fearful  dreams  of  superstition  are  shown  to  be 
first  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  means  of 
deducing  the  moral  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
prevailed." — Spectator. 


YORKSHIRE.— THE  HISTORY  of  the 

Township  of  Meltham,near  Iluddersfield. 
By  the  late  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUGHES.  Edi 
ted  with  addition  by  C.  H.  Post  8vo, 
cloth.  7s  6d 

YORKSHIRE.— RAINE'S  (REV.    JAS.), 

Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire,  a  correct 
copy  of  the  contract  for  its  building  in 
1412.  Illustrated  with  Remarks  and 
Notes.  With  13  plates  of  views,  elevations 
and  details,  by  A.  SALVIN,  Architect.  4to, 
doth.  6s. — LARGE  PAPER,  doth.  9s 

YORKSHIRE.— DAVIES  (ROBT.,  F.S.A 

Town  Clerk  of  York)  Extracts  from  the 
Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York 
during  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward 
V.,  and  Richard  III.,  with  Notes  illustra 
tive  and  explanatory,  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  some  account  of  the  Celebra 
tion  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival  at 
York,  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen 
turies.  8vo,  cloth.  4s  (original  price  10s  6d) 

YORKSHIRE.— DAVIES   (ROBT.)   THE 

Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  16th  Century,  in 
cluding  Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Gun- 
fowder    Plot    Conspirator.       Post     8vo. 
s6d 


YORKSHIRE.— THE    HISTORY    AND 

Topography  of  Harrogate  and  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough.  By  "W.  Grainge.  8vo, 
521  pp.,  map  and  illustrations,  cloth. 


10s 


YORKSHIRE.— STJRTEES(REV.  SCOTT 

F.,  of  Sprofbwyh,  Yorkshire]  Waifs  and 
Strays  of  North  Humber  History.  Post 
8vo,  3  plates,  cloth.  3s  6d 

YORKSHIRE.— HISTORY  AND  ANTI- 

quities  of  the  Parish  of  Blyth  in  the  Coun 
ties  of  Notts  and  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev. 
JOHN  RAINE,  Vicar.  4to,  plates  anil  pedi 
grees,  cloth.  15s  (original  price  £1.  6s) 


PUBLICATIONS    OF     THE    CAXTON 
SOCIETY. 

OF    CHRONICLES    AND      OTHER   WRITINGS 
ILLUSTRATIVE    OP    THE    HISTORY    AND 
MISCELLANEOUS      LITERATURE     OF 
THE     MIDDLE   AGES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  8vo,  with  English  Prefaces 

and  Notes.     Of  several  of  the  Volum.es  only 

100  copies  have  been  printed. 

CHRONICON  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Now 
first  printed  from  the  Cotton  MS.  By  C. 
HOOK.  5s  6d 

GAIMAR  (Geoffrey)  Anglo-Norman  Metrical 
Chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 
Printed  for  the  first  time  entire,  with  Ap 
pendix,  containing  the  Lay  of  Havelok 
the  Dane,  the  Legend  of  Ernulph,  and 
Life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  Edited  by 
T.  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Pp.  284  (only 
to  be  had  in  a  set) 

The  only  complete  edition  ;  that  in  the  Monumenta  His- 
torica  Britannica,  printed  by  thcRecord  Commission, 
is  incomplete. 

LA  REVOLTS  du  COMTE  de  WARWICK  centre 
le  Roi  Edouard  IV.,  now  first  printed  from 
a  MS.  at  Ghent,  to  which  is  added  a 
French  letter,  concerning  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Queen  Mary,  from  a  MS.  at 
Bruges.  Edited  by  Dr.  GILES.  3s  6d 

WALTER!  Abbatis  Dervensis  Epistolee,  now 
first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  St.  John's  Col 
lege,  Cambridge.  By  C.  MESSITER.^S  6d 

BENEDICTI  Abbatis  Petriburgensis  de  Vita 
et  Miraculis  St.  Thomae  Cantaur,  now 
first  printed  from  MSS.  at  Paris  and  Lam 
beth.  By  Dr.  GILES.  10s 

GALFRIDI  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Chroni- 
con  Angliae  temp.  Edward  II.  et  III., 
now  first  printed.  By  Dr.  GILES.  10s 

EPISTOLA  Herbert!  de  Losinga,  primi  Epis- 
copi  Nonvicensis,  et  Oberti  de  Clara,  et 
Elmeri  Prioris  Cantuariensis,  now  first 
printed.  By  Col.  ANSTRUTHER.  8s 

ANECDOTA  Bedse  Lanfranci,  et  aliorum 
(inedited  Tracts,  Letters,  Poems,  &c., 
by  Bede,  Lanfranc  Tatwin,  etc.)  By  Dr. 
GILES.  10s 

RADULPHI  Nigri  Chronica  Duo,  now  first 
printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  Lieut.  Col.  ANSTRUTHUR.  8s 

MEMORIAL  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  Founder 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
By  Dr.  Peter  HEYLYN.  Now  first  edited 
from  tne  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  BLOXAM. 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  same  College.  5s  6d 

ROBERT  GROSSETETE  (Bishop  of  Lincoln) 
"  Chasteau  d' Amour,"  to  which  is  added 
"La  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie  Egyptienne, 
and  an  English  Version  (of  the  13th  Cen 
tury)  of  the  "Chasteau  d' Amour,"  now 
first  edited.  By  M.  COOKE.  6s  6d 

GALFREDI  Monumentis  Historia  Britonum, 
nunc  primum  in  Anglis  novem  codd.  MSS. 
collatis.  Editit  J.  A.  GILES.  10a 


Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  SoJw  Square,  London. 
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LANI  Prioris  CantunvienRis  postea 

Tewkcsbericnsi*,     Scripta    quoo    extant. 

Edita  J.  A.  GILES.     6s  Gd 
HRONICON  Anglicc  Petriburgcnsc,  itcrum 

post  Sparkium  cum  cod.  MSS.  contulit. 

J.  A.  GILES.     6s  6d 
IT  A  Quorandum  Anglo-Saxonum,  Original 

Lives  of  Anglo-Saxons  and   others  who 

lived    before   the  Conquest    (in  Latin}. 

Edited  by  Dr.  GILES.     10s 
CBIPTORE'S  Rerum    Gestarum  Wilhelmi 

Conquestoris.     In  Unum  collecti.     Ab  J. 

A.  GILES.    10s 

CONTINENS: — i.  Brevis  relatio  de  Willelmo  noljilissimo 
Comite  Normannorum.  2.  Protestatio  Willelmi  pri- 
mi  de  primatu  Cantuariensis  Ecclesia;.  3.  Widonis 
Ambrianensis  Carmen  de  Hastingensi.  4.  Charta 
Willelmi  Bastardi.  5.  Epistola  Will,  conquestoris  ad 
Gregorium  papam.  6.  Excerpta  do  vita  Willtlmi 
Conquestoris.  7.  De  Mortc  Will  Conq.  8.  Hymnus 
de  Morte  Will.  Conq.  9.  De  Morte  Lanfranci.  10. 
Gesta  Will.  Ducis  Normannorum.  n.  E.xcerptum  ex 
cantatorio  S.  Huberti.  12.  Annalis  Historia  brevis 
sive  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Stephani  Cadomensis. 
13.  Carmen  de  Morte  Lanfranci.  14.  Charta  a  rege 
Will,  concessa  Anglo  Saxonice  scripta.  15.  Du  Roi 
Guillaume  d'Angleterrc  par  Chretien  dc  Troyes.  16. 
Le  Dit  de  Gillaumc  d'Angleterre. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

1SSAY  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  with 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  Characters  of 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by 
H.  M.  GRAVES.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  Gd 
(original  price  5s  6d)  1826 

ORTIGERN,  an  Historical  Play,  repre 
sented  at  Drury  Lane,  April  2*  1796,  as 
a  supposed  newly  discovered  Drama  of 
Shakespeare,  by  WILLIAM  HENRY  IRE 
LAND.  New  Edition,  with  an  original 
Preface.  8vo,  facsimile.  Is  6d  (original 
price  3s  6d)  '  1832 

The  Preface  is  both  interesting  and  curious,  from  the 
additional  information  it  gives  respecting  the  Shake 
speare  Forgeries,  containing  also  the  substance  of  the 
author's  "Confessions." 

'RADITIONARY  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare, 
collected  in  Warwickshire  in  1G93.  8vo, 
sewed.  Is  1838 

OBSERVATIONS  on  an  Autograph  of  Shake 
speare,  and  the  Orthography  of  his  Name, 
by  Sir  FRED.  MADDEN.  8vo,  seived.  Is 

1831 

HAKESPEARE'S  Autobiographical  Poems, 
being  his  Sonnets  clearly  developed,  with 
his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works,  by  C.  A.  BROWN.  Post  8vo,  cloth. 
4s  Gd  1838 

iHAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Early  Editions  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Pub 
lications  illustrative  of  his  works.  By  J. 
O.  HALLIWELL.  8vo,  cloth.  3s  1841 

"  Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on 
any  inquiries  connected  with  Shakespeare,  or  who 
may  have  a  fancy  for  Shakespeare  Bibliography. " — 
Spectator. 

IEASONS  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Wor^s,  by  J.  PAYNE  COLLIER.  8vo.  Is 

1842 


ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known  Manuscript 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  comprising  some 
inportant  variations  and  corrections  in 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  ob 
tained  from  a  Playhouse  Copy  of  that  Play 
recently  discovered.  By  J.  O.  HALLIWELL. 
8vo.  Is  1843 

<  WHO  was  Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shake 
speare's  Stage?"  An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A.D.  1644.  By  E.  F.  RIMBAULT, 
LL.D.  8vo.  Is  1846 

HAMLET.— An  Attempt  to  ascertain  whether 
the'  Queen  were  an  Accessory  before  the 
Fact,  in  the  Murder  of  her  First  Hus 
band.  8vo,  sewed.  2s  1856 

"  This   pamphlet   well   deserves   the   perusal  of  every 
student  of  Hamlet."— Notes  and  Queries. 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by  Geo. 
Wilkins,  printed  in  1608,  and  founded 
upon  Shakespeare's  Play,  edited  by  PRO 
FESSOR  MOMMSEN,  with  Preface  and  Ac 
count  of  some  original  Shakespeare  edi 
tions  extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  an  Introduction  by  J.  P.  COLLIER. 
8vo,  sewed.  5s  1857 

LLOYD  (W.  Watkiss)  Essays  on  Life  and 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  contributed  to  the 
Edition  by  S.  W.  SINGER,  1856.  Thick 
post  8vo,  half  calf  gilt,  marbled  edges.  9s 

1858 

Only  50  copies  privately  printed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  rearranged  and 
divided  into  Four  Parts,  with  an  Intro 
duction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Dr. 
Robt.  Cartwright.  Post  8vo,  2s  6d  1859 

THE  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  or  the  MS. 
Notes  of  the  Perkins  folio,  shown  to  be 
of  recent  origin  ;  with  Appendix  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by 
C.  MANSFIELD  INGLEBY,  LL.D.  Fcp. 
8vo,  with  a  facsimile  shewing  the  pseudo 
old  writing  and  the  pencilled  words,  cloth. 

1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edi 
tion  of  Shakespeare,  published  in  1858, 
by  the  Rev  ALEXANDER  DYCE.  8vo, 
cloth.  5s  (original  price  7s  6d)  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry 
into  the  Genuineness  of  the  MS.  Correc 
tions  in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated 
Shakespeare.  Folio,  1632,  By  SCRU 
TATOR.  8vo,  sewed.  Is.  1860 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  Bible,  showing  how 
much  the  great  Dramatist  was  indebted 
to  Holy  Writ  for  his  profound  knowledge 
of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
EATON.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  1860 

CRITICISM  applied  to  Shakespeare.  By  C. 
BADHAM.  Post  8vo.  Is  1846 

CROKER  (Crofton).— Remarks  on  an  Article 
inserted  in  the  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  Small  8vo,  sewed,  la  1849 
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Books  on  Sale  at  Smith's,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


THE  Footsteps  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  Ramble 
with  the  Early  Dramatists,  containing 
New  and  Interesting  Information  respec 
ting  Shakespeare,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Greene, 
and  others.  By  Dr.  ROBT.  CARTWRIGIIT. 
Post  8vo.  3s  6d  1861 

THE  TEMPEST  as  a  Lyrical  Drama.  By 
MORRIS  BARNETT.  8vo.  Is  1850 

A  FEW  Remarks  on  the  Emendation,  «  Who 
Smothers  her  with  Painting,"  in  the  Play 
of  Cymbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second  Edition 
of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  HALLIWELL, 
&c.  8vo.  Is  1852 

A  FEW  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  with  Occasi 
onal  Remarks  on  the  Emendations  of  the 
Manuscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  copy 
of  the  folio,  1682,  by  the  Rev.  ALEXAN 
DER  DYCE.  8vo,  cloth.  5s  1853 

A  FEW  Words  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Dyce's  "  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare."  By 
the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  8vo.  Is  1853 

THE  Grimaldi  Shakespeare.— Notes  and 
Emendations  on  the  Plays  of  Shakes 
peare,  from  a  recently  discovered  annota- 
led  copy  by  the  late  Joe  Grimaldi,  Esq., 
Comedian.  8vo,  woodcuts.  Is  1853 

A  humorous  squib  on   Collier's  Shakespeare  Emenda- 

THE  Moor  of  Venice,  Cinthio's  Tale,  and 
Shakespeare's  Tragedy.  By  JOHN  ED 
WARD  TAYLOR.  Post  8vo.  Is  1855 

CURSORY  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the 
Text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  and  on  his 
"Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare."  By  the 
Rev.  JOHN  MITFORD.  8vo,  sewed.  2s  6d 

1856 

BACON  and  Shakespeare,  an  Inquiry  touch 
ing  Players,  Playhouses,  and  Play-writers, 
in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  which 
is  appended  an  Abstract  of  a  Manuscript 
Autobiography  of  Tobie  Matthews.  ByW. 
H.  SMITH.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  1857 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Coriolanus.  Editeu,  with 
Notes  and  Preface.  By  F.  A.  LEO,  with 
a  quarto  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  of  Cor- 
iOlanus,  from  the  folio  of  1623,  photolitho- 
graphed  by  A.  BURCHARD,  and  with  Ex 
tracts  from  North's  Plutarch.  4to,  ele 
gantly  printed,  extra,  cloth.  15s  1864 

SHAKESPEARE  and  Jonson.  Dramatic 
versus  Wit-Combats. — Auxiliary  Forces 
— BeaTimont  and  Fletcher,  Marston, 
Decker,  Chapman,  and  Webster.  Post 
8vo.  3s  1864 

REPRINTS  of  Scarce  Pieces  of  Shakespearian 
Criticism,  No  1,  "  Remarks  on  Hamlet, 
1736."  Fcp.  8vo.  Is  6d  1844 

THREE  Notelets  on  Shakespeare.— I.  Shake- 
peare  in  Germany  ;  II.  The  Folk-lore  of 
Shakespeare ;  III.  Was  Shakespeare  a 
Soldier  ?  By  WILLIAM  J.  THOMS,  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  4s  6d  1865 


SHAKESPEARE'S  Editors  and  Commenta 
tors.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  AUROW«MITH, 
Incumbent  of  Old  St.  Pancras.  8vo, 
sewed.  Is  6d  1865 

NEW  Readings  in  Shakespeare,  or  Proposed 
Emendations  of  the  Text.  By  ROBERT 
CARTWRIGHT,  M.D.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  6d 

1266 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXPOSITOR  :  being 
Notes  and  Emendations  on  his  Works 
By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.  Thick  fcp. 
8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d  1867 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Jest  Book.— A  Hundred 
Mery  Talys,  from  the  only  perfect  copy 
known.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Dr.  HERMAN  OESTERLEY.  FcM 
8vo,  nicely  printed  ly  Whittiwjhaw,,  half 
morocco.  4s  6d 

The  only  perfect  copy  known  of  the    "Hundred  Merjr 

Talys'"  was  lately  discovered  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Ooticngen.  This  is  a  verbatim  reprint,  supplying  all 
the  chasms  and  lost  tales  in  former  editions,  with  co 
pious  Notes  by  the  editor,,  pointing  out  the  origin  of 
the  various  tales,  and  authors  who  have  used  them.  M 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LANGUAGE  of 
SHAKESPEARE.  By  SWYFEN  JERVIS, 
of  Darlaston  Hall,  Staffordshire.  4to,  378 
pp.,  in  double  columns,  4to,  cloth  (a  cheap 
volume.)  12s  1868 

The  author  died  while  the  volume  was  in  the  presi 
when  his  friend  the  Rev.  Alex.  Dycc,  the  Shakspeari- 
an  scholar,  completed  it  from  the  materials  he  had 
left. 

HALLlWELL's  (J.  O.)  Selected  Notes  upon 
Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  Small  4to,  only  50  printeA, 
cloth.  15s  1868 

Selected  Notes  on  the  Tempest.   Small 

4to,  only  50  printed,  cloth.     15s  1868 

CATALOGUE  of  the  Books,  Manuscripts. 
Works  of  Art,  Antiquities  and  Relics  il 
lustrative  of  the  Life  and  Works  c 
Shakespeare,  and  of  the  History  of  Stral 
ford-on-Avon,  which  are  preserved  ir 
Shakespeare  Birth-place,  in  Henley  Street 
8vo,  not  minted  for  sale,  cloth.  7s  6d 
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THE  SONNETS  OF  SHAKESPEARI 
SOLVED,  and  the  Mystery  of  his  Friend 
ship,  Love,  and  Rivalry  Revealed,  illus 
trated  by  numerous  Extracts  from  th< 
Poet's  Works,  Contemporary  Writers,  an 
other  Authors.  By  Henry  Brown.  8vc 
248  pages,  cloth.  7s  6d  187 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS,  and  a  Lover' 
Complaint,  reprinted  in  the  Orthograph; 
and  Punctuation  of  the  Original  Editio: 
of  1609,  3s  6d  187 

THE  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare,  as  illustrate' 
by  his  Works.  By  C.  ROACH  SMITE 
Svo,  sewed.  2s  187 

SHAKESPEREANTLY-LEAVES  and  Jo' 
linjjs.  P.y  If.  T.  Hall.  An  enlarged  ed: 
tiun.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  5s 
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county.*  John  Russell,  Knight,  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  Richard  II. ;  he  married  Agnes  de  la  Planche  or 
Flanges,  an  heiress,  and  had  issue  a  son,  William  Russell 
of  Strensham,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Hodington  (whose 
mother,  Agnes,  was  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas 
Cassey  and  Cecilia  Cookseyf)  acquired  Witley  and  other 
estates  of  the  Cookseys.  In  the  year  1627,  William 
Russell  of  Strensham  was  created  a  baronet.  He  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  support  of  the  Royal  cause,  and 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  service 
of  the  King ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  diminution,  his 
estate  was  valued  at  j£  3,000  a  year  when  the  order  of  the 
Royal  Oak  was  projected.  Sir  William  died  in  696, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Francis,  on  whose 
death  without  male  issue,  in  1 705,  the  title  became  extinct. 
Sir  Francis  left  three  daughters,  Anne,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  between  whom  his  estates  were  equally 
divided.  Anne  was  thrice  married,  but  died  s.p.,  in 
1 734-5;  Mary  was  married  to  Thomas  Jones  of  Shrews 
bury,  and  also  died  s.p.,  before  1729;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
had  the  manor  and  estate  of  Strensham,  espoused  William 
Dansey  of  Brinsop,  co.  Hereford,  by  whom  she  was 
mother  of  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Katherine,  mar 
ried  to  John  Ravenhill.  Mrs.  Ravenhill's  only  child, 
Frances,  was  married  first  to  th?  Rev.  Richard  Nash,  D.D. 
(who  took  the  name  of  Russell  before  Nash),  and  secondly 
to  Sir  Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  knt.,  but  had  no  issue 


*  Wiffen's  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  R^lssell,  vol.  i.,  p.  97. 
t  See  COOKSEY,  and  HODINGTON. 
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Opinions  of  the  Press'  on  t(  THE  HERALDRY  OF  SMITH.' 


J  5  6  U  /  /  From  the  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

"  This  elegant  little  book  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of  literature 
From  MSS.  and  monumental  authorities  Mr.  Grazebrook  has  collected  a  vast 
number  of  coats  of  arms  borne  by  various  families  of  Smith,  Smyth,  S my  the,  and 
Smijth,  and  in  so  happy  a  manner  has  he  executed  his  task  that  it  is  not  without 
interest  for  others,  besides  the  prolific  sept  to  which  it  is  primarily  addressed. 
Mr.  Grazebrook  introduces  into  his  volume  a  great  deal  of  curious  lore,  and  some 
of  his  notes  are  of  historic  value.  We  may  add,  that  the  printing  and  illustrations 
of  the  volume  are  worthy  of  special  commendation." 

From  "NOTES  AND  QUERIES." 

"  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle  published  a  volume  of  Collections  for  a 
History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Carlisle,  which  drew  from  the  learned  editor  of 
the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica  the  bitter  remark — '  How  lucky  the  man's 
name  was  not  Smith  !'  It  is  needless  to  speculate  upon  what  a  history  of  the 
Smiths  would  have  been  from  the  pen  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  Grazebrook,  a  learned  and  practised  genealogist,  shrinks 
from  the  task  ;  and  in  the  volume  before  us  confines  himself  to  the  armorial 
hearings  of  some  250  of  this  surname,  the  majority  of  which  are  derived  from 
two  curious  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In  a  pleasantly  writtci 
preface,  he  vindicates  the  Smiths  from  the  attacks  of  the  satirists,  points  ou 
how  many  distinguished  men  have  borne  the  name,  and  laughs  good-naturcdlj 
at  the  Smyths,  Smythes,  and  Smijths,  who  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
their  namesakes  by  an  affected  orthography.  His  endeavour,  he  says,  has  beei 
to  prepare  what  he  calls  a  libra  d'orooi  this  prolific  sept ;  and  this  he  has  done  sc 
well,  that  the  book  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  one  which  no  Smith,  Smyth,  Smyth  e,  o 
Smijth,  ought  to  be  without." 

From  the  "  HERALD  AND  GENEALOGIST." 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Grazebrook  has  exercised  at  once  the  functions  o 

Editor  and  Author  ;  and  we  may  justly  say  that  he  has  exercised  them  alike  with  judg 

ment  and  erudition.     In  other  terms  he  has  exercised  them  in  A  true  antiquariai 

and  historical  spirit Altogether  we  feel  that  this  is  a  book  which,  in  .it 

limited  sphere,  will  be  a  standard  work,  and  an  example,  besides,  for  others  on  th 
same  plan.  We  could  make  many  interesting  extracts  if  our  pages  were  at  liberty 
instead  of  being  pre-engaged :  and  we  are  saved  the  space  that  minute  criticisrr 
would  occupy  by  finding  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  and  (at  present)  nothing  to  add 
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Forming  a  supplement  to  Mr.  H.  S.   Grazebrook's  Heraldry 
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